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The Sentry on the Lifebuoy. 


By WALTER Woop. 


HE last troop-train drew up at 
the little platform, and the 
men got out of the bare com- 
partments. It was a mere 
detail of a train—a small tank- 
engine with a couple of 
carriages, for it was only running alongside 
with a draft of infantry. In front of the 
troops was a great shed, and through the 
doorways some of them could see the trans- 
port, ready for getting into the river. The 
men were marched into the shed, and fell 
ravenously upon their breakfast, although it 
was now noon. ‘The meal over, they seized 
their kits and rifles and filed up the steep 
gangway. As the last section marched out of 
the shed a wild-eyed man pushed in between 
two of the privates and hurried up with 
them. In his eagerness to get on board 
he stumbled, and saved himself from falling 
by snatching at the man in front. The 
soldier's khaki helmet was knocked 
off, he himself was dragged backward, 
and his rifle fell from his hand as he 
clutched the gangway’s side to save 
himself. The soldier rescued his 
helmet and rifle, and then turned 
savagely round to say what he thought. 
He was a ferocious fellow outwardly, 
and would have crushed the offender 
with a look. He expected to find 
that the wrong-doer was a com- 
rade, and had prepared his speech 
accordingly ; when he saw a poor, 
mean, ill-clad, hungry - looking 
civilian his heart melted, and 
he kept silence. 

“Sorry, matey,” said the 
stranger ; “ but I’m a fireman 
on this steamer, and I’m in a 
split to get below, or they’ll 
sack me. That’s why I tum- 
bled over you. A fellow has 
to rush to make a livin’ nowa- 
days.” 

“It’s all right,” said the 
soldier, appeased ; “but you'll 
jerk your neck out of joint if 
you run upstairs like that. 
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body, but let my rifle an’ ’elmet alone in 
future ; an’ don’t you shove in between us 
like that—it isn’t military. As for you bein’ 
a fireman—well, you may be, but I thought 
they wore blue uniforms an’ brass ’elmets.” 
The soldier was a recruit from the country, 
and his knowledge of steamers and of those 
that go down to the sea in them was slight. 
He stepped on the deck as he finished 
speaking, and the wild-eyed man stepped 
also. The soldiers boots made a heavy 
sound, but the fireman’s thin shoes were 
noiseless, and as he ran along the deck he 
made only a soft patter. 

The soldier stared after him for an instant. 
“T shall know that face again,” he muttered. 
“Tt’ll haunt me. He may be honest, but 
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he looks as if he’d done murder, an’ had the 
hangman at his heels. Poor devil! I 
suppose that mean little bundle’s all the 
property he has in the world. My kit’s fat, 
compared to that.” 

For the present he forgot the fireman in 
attending to his own duties. There was his 
helmet to put in the helmet-room, his rifle to 
place in the armoury, his kit to stow away 
for the voyage, and a dozen odd things to do 
before he could hurry on deck to take a last 
look at the people on the quays. He cast a 
curious eye round the troop-deck, with its 
guard-room and its ceil, the last of which he 
liked so little that he there and then re- 
solved that he would never be its occupant ; 
sauntered along the horse-deck, peeped into 
the troop-galley, and wondered how, in so 
small a place, cooking was done for so many 
men; patted the noses of a few of the 
horses, and assured them that he would feel 
worse than they did when the open sea was 
reached ; marvelled where the water came 
from for all the drinking-taps, and generally 
how a ship built of steel and having floors of 
concrete like this could by any possibility 
float. 

When the soldier, by surname Crook, got 
on deck again, wearing three shades of khaki 
on his body and a deep blue Tam-o’-shanter 
on his head, the transport had moved 
from the quay and the men were shouting 
farewell to the people ashore, some of whom 
were waving handkerchiefs, and some holding 
babies up to let their fathers see them. He 
thanked God that no one was saying farewell 
to him, and that it could not matter to any 
relative whether he came back from the war 
or stayed, because he had no relatives alive 
that he knew about or cared for in the least. 

He smoked his pipe placidly, and watched 
with interest as, stern first, the transport got 
out of the dock into the Thames, and held 
his place until the bows were pointing down 
the river and the ship was sailing for the 
Cape, her own siren bellowing, and the tune 
being taken up by every neighbouring steamer, 
large and small. 

The transport, No. 128, single-funneled, 
two-masted, twin-screw, churned her way 
down the Thames, dropped her pilot, and 
forged along the open sea. 

On the night of the sixth day out Crook was 
on sentry over one of the stern lifebuoys. He 
came from an inland town, and was still too 
curious about the steamer and her build and 
fittings to let the time drag wearily. So far 
the run had been perfectly smooth ; there 
had been no sea, and Crook was privately of 
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opinion that the waves did not exist which 
could disturb a great bulk like the transport’s. 
To him the lifebuoy, with its devices for 
lighting, refreshing, and keeping afloat any 
man or woman in the sea who could get hold 
of it, was a fearsome invention, and he 
brought all his intelligence to bear to under- 
stand it. The bright stars, the clear night 
air, the rush of the air past him, sharpened 
his perception, but the puzzle was beyond his 
solving, and with a baffled sigh he turned 
away, looked astern at the long, broad, white 
wake which showed dimly in the darkness, 
and fell to wondering how the ship was 
pushed along like that. 

“Tt’s a queer thing altogether,” he muttered. 
“But after all, this lifebuoy is the queer- 
est. I wonder what sort of drink it is that’s 
in the bottle. By George—what a thing it 
‘ud be if some dark night the sentry uncorked 
it on the sly an’ drank the stuff. Halloa! 
Who’s that ?” 

Instinctively he swung round and ported 
arms. 

“Tt’s all right, matey,’ 
“Tt’s only me.” 

* An’ who are you?” demanded Crook. 

“The fireman that came up the gangway 
when you did. I’m sweltered below, an’ I’ve 
just come up for a breath of air.” 

“You'll have to go somewhere else to 
breathe,” answered Crook. “You can't 
come here, an’ you ought to know it. You're 
a member of the crew, aren’t you?” 

“Yes ; but I might as well be a dog. You 
don’t know what bein’ a fireman is on board 
ship.” 

“Come, get out o’ this—you can’t stay 
here. The officers ‘Il be up directly from 
their dinner, and I wouldn’t be myself for 
something if I’m caught talking to you.” 

“ But I’m chokin’,” said the fireman. “I 
can’t breathe anywhere, but ’ere. When 
you've got five hundred horses an’ five 
hundred men on board a ship like this 
you've got to do things that aren’t quite 
accordin’ to orders. Besides, they’re not so 
strict as they were at first, an’ a hired trans- 
port like this isn’t to be compared with one 
o’ the crack mail-boats out o’ Southampton. 
I tell you I know, for I’ve run this trip two 
or three times since the war began. I’ve 
chummed with a lot o’ your chaps who'll 
never see England again.” 

The fireman became a fascinating person 
to the sentry. For the present Crook allowed 
his orders to remain in abeyance. He wanted 
to talk with the fireman and learn things 
from him, so he looked sharply along the 
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deck, and, seeing no one about, he said, 
* Look here, I'll chat a bit with you, because 
we’re alone, but as soon as a soul appears, off 
you go, or I'll stick you.” 

“It isn’t as if I didn’t belong to the ship,” 
whined the fireman. ‘You see, I’m a 
member of the crew, signed on, an’ all that 
sort of thing. I think I'll ‘list when I land 
this time.” 

“They may take you in the Muck Train,” 
said Crook, “but not anywhere else. You 
aren’t built for a soldier, from what I’ve seen 
o’ you. But what the deuce are you shiverin’ 
so for?” 

“It’s the bitter cold,” said the fireman. 

“Cold! Why, it’s as warm as a’ oven. 
Ere, come away from that lifebuoy —what 
are you crawlin’ round it that way for? Get 
in front o’ me, so’s I can keep a’ eye on you. 
There—that’s right. Now, then, tell me 
what you’ve seen o’ the Boers. What’s old 
Kroojer like? But stop a minute—as soon 
as I whisper ‘’Sh!’ like that, you'll know 
there’s someb’dy coming, an’ you must ’op 
it as if you’d been baynitted. Now, then, 
have you ever seen Kroojer ?” 

“ Yes,” replied the fireman, 
“T saw him up-country once, 


when I worked in the dia- 
mond mines.” 
“Oh! Is that why you’re 


shiverin’ so much ? Have you 
got the aig?” 

“No; I tell you it’s the 
change from hot to cold. I’ve 
come straight up from the 
stokehole.” 

“Then I think you'd better 
go straight down again,” said 
Crook. “You aren’t as in- 
terestin’ as I thought you 
would be, an’ I’m sure I shall 
never learn anything useful 
from you. Besides, you'll die 
on my hands if I’m not careful, 
an’ I don’t want to be mixed 
up in a mess like that. I can 
just make you out, an’ you 
look as if you’d sink on the 
floor. Be off, or you'll get 
clapped in clink.” 

He turned towards the taff- 
rail and began pacing about 
to show that, so far as he was 
concerned, the interview was 
completely ended. As he did 
so the fireman rushed at the 
lifebuoy, and with feverish 
hands began to unlash it. 


ON 
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For the moment Crook was too much amazed 
to act; then he darted forward and struck at 
the figure with the butt-end of his rifle. 
There was a dull sound, a curse, and a wild 
spring at the alert sentry. The thin figure 
of the fireman fell upon and twined about 
the sentry, but only for a second or two. 
Letting his rifle go, Crook flung himself 
against the stranger and rolled with him on 
the deck, his fingers gripping his throat. 

“What devil’s mischief are you up to?” 
demanded Crook. “Tell me, or I’ll throttle 
you.” 

His prisoner tried to speak, but the grip 
was too hard, and he only gurgled. 

The noise of the struggle brought up some 
of the soldiers who were loitering about the 
decks ; and Crook’s company officer, who 
had just lighted a cigar, sauntered up, 
puzzled and interested. 

Crook jerked his prisoner to his feet, and 
held him fast while he took up his rifle. 

“ What’s the matter?” asked the officer. 

“Let me go! Let me go!” screamed the 
prisoner. “ Let me go, or it'll be too late !” 


‘HE STRUCK AT THE FIGURE WITH THE BUTT-END OF HIS RIF LE.” 
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“ Quietly,” said the officer; “no one’s 
going to eat you. Now, what’s all this 
bother about ? What were you doing here?” 

“ He'll wriggle away,” cried Crook, pant- 
ingly. “I can’t hold him, sir. Can I hand 
him over to somebody else ? ” 

“You needn't hold him, need you?” said 
the officer, in surprise. 

“ Needn’t I just, sir?” answered Crook. 
“You should ha’ seen him try to steal the 
lifebuoy an’ spring overboard with it. I saw 
his game ; an’ he nearly did it, too.” 

“Get hold of the man, Wilkin,” said the 
officer to a soldier near him. “Who are 
you?” 

He addressed the fireman, but the fireman 
only struggled fiercely, and screamed, “ Let 


me go! Let me go!” 
“Come, come,” said the captain. ‘“ Don’t 
be a baby. What’s the matter? What do 


you want to steal a lifebuoy for?” 

“ He’s off his chump, sir,” explained 
Crook. “Must be. I thought so when I 
saw him rush on to the ship at the dock. I 
sized him up then as a wrong ’un, an’ I’m 
right.” 

“Come,” said the captain, sternly, “ give 
an account of yourself.” 

He might as well have appealed to the 
ship herself. The fireman struggled and 
foamed ; he fought so hard that the captain 
had to order more men to help Wilkin to 
control him. Even then the captive managed 
to drag himself and the soldiers to the 
vessel’s side, and almost to escape from them 
and throw himself into the sea. All the 
time he shrieked to them to let him go, 
saying that it would be too late. 

“Take him into the guard-room,” said the 
captain. 

The men fell upon the furious form, 
pinning it by the arms and legs, crippling its 
power of movement, and dragged it along 
the deck, down the hatchway to the horse- 
deck, then down to the troop-deck, and 
between the mess-tables to the guard-room 
in the bows. 

“Put him in the cell; he’s mad drunk,” 
ordered the captain. “It'll be time to 
reason when he’s sober.” 

They thrust the frail figure through the 
guard-room door, then into the little room 
on the right, above which an electric lamp 
was burning, and between which and the 
guard-room at the top there was a row of 
short strong iron bars. The door was locked 
upon him, and the fireman was left hurling 
himself against it, trying to tear the bars 
away, and then attempting to thrust himself 
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through one of the portholes, which he had 
managed to open. But he could not get 
even his head in, and he returned to the 
door and screamed to them to let him out, 
for God’s sake. 

There was a general officer on board the 
transport, going out to take over the com- 
mand of a division. He heard the noise 
and the screams and walked down to see 
what the confusion meant. 

“Ts he one of our own men?” he asked, 
mindful of military jurisdiction. 

“No, sir—he belongs to the ship—one of 
the firemen, they say,” answered the captain. 
“But he was so violent that I thought I'd 
better have him brought down here, especially 
as he was interfering with one of the sentries.” 

“What’s he howling like that for?” asked 
the general, irritably, as another fearful cry 
came from the cell, followed by the thuds of 
the body of the fireman as he hurled himself 
impotently against the door. “ Let him be 
brought out and taken somewhere else—I 
suppose the ship’s people have a place to put 
him in. Anyway, it’s no business of ours.” 

The guard opened the door and let the 
prisoner come out. He knocked two or 
three of them down as he rushed from the 
cell, and was dashing down the troop-deck 
when he was seized almost at the general's 
side. 

“Let me go!” he screamed. “Ah! you, 
sir—you'll listen. I'll tell you everything 
but be quick-—there isn’t a second to be 
lost !” 

“ What is it?” asked the general, placidly. 
“Don’t grip him so hard, men—he wants to 
tell me something privately. Yes, you may 
come and whisper it, if that’s what you 
want.” 

The fireman stretched himself on his toes, 
the soldiers holding his wrists still, and in 
one sentence told the general what he had 
to say. 

The general’s face blanched, but in the 
light of the troop-deck no one saw the change. 
“ And that is true?” he said, in a low voice, 
to the fireman. 

“ God’s truth, as I stand here, sir,” said the 
fireman. “ I was paid to do it, and I brought 
it on board in a bundle. ‘There’s time to 
save you all, even yet. I'll show you where 
it is. There’s time—just time.” He almost 
grovelled before the officer as he spoke. The 
men looked on in silence, marvelling, but 
not understanding what was meant. 

“Come,” said the general. “ Everybody 
else stay here. “Make way, there,” he, 
cried, and the crowding troops and crew fe! 
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“ THERE'S TIME—JUST TIME!” 
back instinctively, wondering what the awful 
looks upon the faces of the general and the 
fireman meant. 

The fireman, with starting eyes, led the 
way to the deck below, then deeper still, 
until the general found himself, as he sup- 
posed, at the very bottom of the vessel. 
They went into the starboard engine-room ; 
then the fireman forced himself past an 
expostulating engineer, and into one of the 
stokeholes. He went straight to a bunker, 
and began burrowing at the coal in the semi- 
darkness. 

“Let him alone,” said the general, sternly, 
seeing that one or two trimmers were about 
to seize him and push him away. “ He’s 
looking for something. Ah! he’s got it! 
Now, then, out of the way there, out of the 
way !” he cried, in a loud, excited voice. 

The fireman, carrying in his arms what 
looked like a small clock in a case, stumbled 
along, with the sweat pouring from his face, 
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his eyes bulging, his teeth show- 
ing through his parted lips, and 
his breath coming and going so 
quickly that it almost kept pace 
with the throbbing of the engines. 

Up through the troop - deck, 
through the horse-deck they went, 
the fireman and the general, and 
with a groan the carrier of the 
burden stepped into the cool air 
and staggered to the steamer’s 
side. 

“Give it to me,” 
general. 

He took the case from the 
trembling hands, raised it above 
his head, and with all the force 
of his strong arms hurled it over 
the sea. There was the sound of 
a splash in the water, then a deep 
roar, and a luminous column of 
water rose ghost-like out of the 
darkness. 

“Thank God !” murmured the 
general, as he saw it. “ We were 
just in time.” 

Crook saw it and was amazed. 
“T suppose it’s one of the wonders 
of the deep,” he said to himself. 
“T wish they wouldn’t come so 
thick—they give me the blues.” 

A crowd of officers and men 
saw the explosion too; but 
although one or two of them, 
being of a scientific turn of mind, 
suspected vaguely, no one as yet 
knew what the real truth was. 
Even the general had to learn the details. 
He turned round and saw that the fireman 
was lying prostrate on the deck, overcome 
by terror and exhaustion. 

“Get up,” he said, “and follow me to my 
cabin.” 

The fireman rose and obeyed. 

“Send for the sentry on the lifebuoy 
astern; let him be relieved till I’ve done 
with him,” said the general to his orderly ; 
and Private Crook appeared, wonderingly. 

“ Tell me what happened between you and 
this man, sentry,” said the general, indicating 
the fireman. 

Crook told his story up to the time of the 
coming of his captain. 

“ That'll do—you can wait outside. Keep 
within call, and have your rifle ready,” said 
the general, and Crook readily persuaded 
himself that there was special significance in 
the allusion to the rifle. 

“Yes, sir,” said Crook. 


said the 
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barrel of his Lee-Metford smartly by way 
of salute, turned, and left the cabin. He 
planted himself rigidly at the door, and 
waited with sharp ears for a summons. 

“If you’re going to shoot me, sir,” said 
the fireman, his eyes wide and his voice 
weak with terror, “I won't tell you a single 
thing, so help me God—an’ I can tell you a 
lot.” 

“Tf you were hanged without a hearing it 
would be no more than you deserve,” said 
the general, sternly. “Shooting is too clean 
a death for you.” 

“ But I saved the ship an’ all your lives,” 
pleaded the prisoner, miserably. “ Promise 
that you'll let me go, sir, an’ I’ll tell you all.” 

The general was curious, and, as the 
danger was past, he thought he might hold 
out hope of easy treatment. But he tem- 
porized. “I can’t give you any undertaking,” 
he said. ‘“ You have put yourself into the 
hands of the law, and you must be prepared 
for the consequences.” 

“Tt isn’t as if the worst had come to the 
worst, sir, nor as if I wasn’t sorry for it an’ 
hadn't tried to show my grief.” 

“ You were terrified into it,” 
general. 

“Well, sir,” said the prisoner, feeling that 
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his life was certain to be 
spared, “ seein’ that no 
one knows but you, an’ 
that there isn’t a bit of 
danger now, wouldn'’t it be 
best to hear my story ?” 

“Tell it, then,” said 
the general, curtly. 

“ But I have your word 
of honour that I shall be 
let go, sir?” said. the fire- 
man. 

The general hesitated. 
An offence like this would 
be lightly punished by 
penal servitude for life ; 
and yet it might be better 
to hear the man’s explana- 
tion and let him go. 

“If I think that what 
you tell me justifies me in 
setting you free,” he said, 
“you may leave the ship 
at the first port; if not, 
you must abide by the 
result. Are you willing to 
do that and leave the 
matter to me?” 

“Ves, sir, I am,” said 


the fireman, ‘“ because 
I reckon you'll think the information 
cheap. Anyway, I'll risk it. The story’s 
short. I was at Kimberley just before the 


war broke out, seeing if I could make any 
thing out of the mines, as I’d got sick o’ 
stokin’ ocean tramps. Just before I left a 
Boer from Pretoria sounded me to 
whether I’d join in the plan that they’d drawn 
up to stagger humanity, as they called it. He 
named his price and explained his scheme. 
It made me pretty sick, but I couldn't help 
myself. He gave me a hundred down, and 
I came right away to London and spent it in 
a week. Another man took me in charge as 
soon as I landed, and didn’t leave me till I 
was safely on board. I had all my instruc- 
tions plainly put to me in a little den in 
Bromley, and knew just what I had to 
do. The London man gave me a little 
machine that was choked with dynamite, 
and would explode with a bit of clock- 
work. All I had to do was to get on 
board as a stoker, stow myself away, and 
plant the machine. When we were near Las 
Palmas I was to start the works and escape. 
Being used to the sea, I knew the lifebuoy 
arrangement, and trusted to that, but I 
hadn't reckoned on the sentry. When I'd 
started the clockwork—it was supposed to run 
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for at least two hours before exploding the 
dynamite—I rushed on deck and got to the 
stern. But there was the sentry as sharp as 
a needle. If it hadn’t been for him I should 
have got into the sea, and should have 
cruised round in the lifebuoy till a boat— 
arranged for in Pretoria — picked me up. 
On landing I was to receive a thousand 
pounds.” 

“ And all this is true?” asked the general. 

“Gospel,” the fireman assured him. 
“You see, the machine worked all right. 
You saw it go off. I suppose they didn’t 
mean in Pretoria—the skunks !—to give me 
a chance of getting my money, because the 
clockwork hadn’t gone for more than half 
an hour.” 

“You knew there were five hundred men 
and five hundred horses on board?” There 
was a terrible look on the face of the general 
as he put this question. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And that not a soul could have lived ?” 

“Tt’s pretty awful, sir, I know ; but they 
had me in their clutches. But what are you 
goin’ to do, sir?” The fireman spoke in 
terror, for the general had risen and was 
walking, with a hard face, towards him. 
“Remember your promise.” 

“T have made up my mind,” said the 
general. “Sentry, lead this man to the life- 
buoy. I want him to show me how he was 
handling it when you stopped him.” 

Crook took the fireman by the arm, 
gripping his loaded rifle as he led him aft. 

“You can go back to the guard-room,” 
said the general to the soldier who had 
relieved Crook, and the man went, but 
unwillingly. He was burning to know what 
was happening. 

“Keep this part of the ship clear of 
everybody for a minute or two,” cried the 
general, and a little crowd of men who had 
assembled vanished. 

“ Now I want you,” said the general, in a 
quiet voice, “just to show me how you were 
acting when the sentry here tried to stop 
you. How were you going to get the buoy 
overboard? Sentry, you’re not supposed to 
hear this.” 

“No, sir,” said Crook ; “I’m deaf.” 

The fireman jumped lightly to the outside 
of the rail, and began to unlash the buoy. 
His confidence was restored, and he felt 
some sort of pride in himself. 

“And how would you have got over- 
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board ?” asked the officer, after the way of a 
student who was taking an intelligent interest 
in a demonstration. 

“ Leaned out like this, grabbing the buoy, 
just let go the lashin’, an’ plunged into the 
water. I should just have missed the 
screws.” 

“Just pulled this rope—like this?” asked 
the general. 

“Yes ; but, for God’s sake, sir, don’t pull 
it like that, or 24 

There was a wild cry on the still night, 
and the fireman and the buoy fell from the 
transport’s side. 

Crook, true to his order not to hear, made 
no movement; he left it to the general to 
raise the alarm of a man overboard. They 
stopped the way of the steamer and got a 
boat into the water; but, although they got 
the buoy back again—it was floating far 
astern, and the light upon it burned placidly 
—they returned without the man. They had 
never seen him. 

“T expect the screws caught him,” said 
the transport’s captain, as he signalled to the 
engineers, “and in that case he positively 
wouldn’t have a chance. It’s a very extra- 
ordinary affair, sir.” 

“Very,” replied the 
volunteered no explanations. Nor, for many 
reasons, did he tell the story. He was a 
modest man, and brave, and did not want 
flattering for his own nerve. He had saved 
the ship, but that was only his duty, and 
there was no necessity to talk about it. 

But he considered it advisable to keep a 
friendly eye on Crook, who might have been 
disposed to talk. He assured him that 
he was a smart and alert soldier, and that 
he would not forget him. Nor did he, for 
when Crook went up-country in the general’s 
division he found himself a sergeant very 
soon ; and if the enemy had not lopped off 
an arm he would no doubt have become a 
second-lieutenant before the war was over. 
But Crook is philosophical, and says it might 
have been a good deal worse. ‘True, he has 
lost his promotion, as well as a limb, but 
then, as he says, he might have been killed. 





general, but he 


Crook, under no pledge of secrecy—he is 
invalided home now—has told me the story. 
“The point I’m most dubious about,” he 
said, “is this—Did that fireman chap fall 
over, or did the general give that rope a’ 
accidental pull ?” 
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| HE writer has been 
asked to tell the 
readers of THE 
STRAND MAGAZINE 
of the wonderful 
educational attainments of 
Viola Rosalia Olerich, who is 
conceded to be by far the most 
advanced juvenile scholar that 
ever lived—at least, so far as 
records on this subject are pre- 
served. I shall endeavour to 
tell the story of her wonderful 
life in the simplest way in 
which my words and pictures 
can do so. 














Viola Rosali: ri 
oun sain ) ia Oleri 


PLACE OF 
VIOLA’S 
BIRTH AND 
ADOPTION. 


(U.S.A.), February 
1oth, 1807. I and 
my wife adopted 
her when she was 
eight months and four days old. 
At the time of adoption we 
resided in Lake City, Iowa, 
where the writer was superin- 
tendent of the public schools. 
On the 25th of July, 1899, we 
moved to Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
where Viola has resided with us 
ever since, and has received all 
her instruction from us at home. 
Our chief object for 
adopting a child 
was to test, in a 


PRINCIPAL 
OBJECT 
OF 
ADOPTION. 


be much superior to any educa- 
tional system which has hereto- 
fore been used. The wonderful 
success with which we have so 
far met must, we think, stand 
as evidence of its merit. It is 
briefly outlined in this article. 
No attempt was 
made to select a 
particular child; on 
the contrary, we 
desired to get an average child. 
Hence, physical health was the 
only point of pedigree which 
we regarded as of vital import- 
ance, and even of this we knew 
little or nothing. 


HOW THE 
BABY WAS 
SELECTED. 


Cleverest Child in 


in the City of Des Moines, lowa 


practical way, a new theory 
education, which w 


By Proressor H. OLERICH. 


VIOLA AS A CRY-BABY TWO DAYS 
AFTER HER ADOPTION. 
From a Photo. 


ch was born 


VIOLA A FEW DAYS 
QUITE HAPPY. 
From a Photo. 


LATER, 


of 
e believe to 





VIOLA'S FIRST LIBRARY, CONTAIN- 
ING ONE BOOK, 
From a Phot. 


PHYSICAL 
CHARACTERISTICS. at the time of adoption 


the World. 


We keep, perhaps, 
a more complete 
daily record of 
Viola’s progress 
than was ever before kept of a 
child. The data used in this 
article are taken from this diary. 
This affords the reader an 
assurance that the facts given 
in this sketch were not jotted 
down at random from 
memory, as they too often 
are in such cases, but are as 
accurate as cautious clerical 
work can reasonably make 
them. 

Viola’s physical conditions 


VIOLA’S 
DIARY. 


were not very flattering. She 
was a pale, an almost sickly- 
looking, baby, with a mouth 
that was a little crooked, and 
the right side of her face con- 
siderably fuller than the left. 
These defects soon began to 
diminish and disappear. Her 
cheeks assumed a_ healthy 
colour, and her face grew 
symmetrical. Viola’s size and 
weight are about an average. 
At the time of adoption she 
weighed 14lb. 10z., and was aft. 
1‘1in. high. Now she weighs 
30lb. 80z., and is a little over 3ft. 
ix height. Baby is now regarded 


as a “ beautiful blonde, with brilliant eyes, soft 
golden hair, and a charming personality.” 


At the time Viola 
came to live with 
us she was a cry- 
baby, as may be 
seen from the first picture, 
which was taken two days after 
her adoption. We immediately 
began to teach her to amuse 
herself by playing on the floor 
with her simple toys. She soon 
learned to like this so well that 
she did not want to be held 
much. She thus learned early 
to amuse herself, a knowledge 
which is of inestimable value, 
and which every person, young 
and old, should possess in the 


EARLY 
CONDUCT. 














fullest measure. By being thus kindly treated 
and busily employed her habit of crying 
rapidly diminished,- and her disposition 
became continually more jovial and amiable. 
Viola has always been permitted 


EATING ; 
snp «0 eat as much of everything as 
cvs. sie desired. Between meals she 

DRINKING. 


has always eaten whenever her 
appetite prompted her to do so. At the age 
of one year and six months she received her 
little lunch-counter, in which we always keep 
a supply of bread, crackers, etc., for her ; and 
whenever she wants to eat between meals she 
goes to her lunch-counter, opens the lid, and 
eats as much as she wants, as she may be 
seen doing on page 135. When she has 
finished eating she almost invariably closes the 
lid and goes on playing. This practice is not 
only a useful lesson in establishing a healthy 
appetite, but is also a valuable lesson in order. 
Ever since Viola was with us she 
SLEEPING. has slept alone and retired alone. 
The first few months she slept 
twice during the day. She has never 
been rocked, carried, or put to sleep. A 
child should have plenty of free, pleasant 
sleep, and a helpless child should always be 
taken up immediately after it wakes. It 
should never be first compelled to cry for 
assistance. To compel it thus to cry soon 
converts it into a cry-baby. 
Apart from incidental colds and 
STATE OF the measles, baby has always 
HEALTH. enjoyed the best of health. She 
has been growing continually 
more vigorous from the first day she came to 
live with us. 
I have always treated Viola with 
HOW _ the utmost kindness and courtesy ; 
TREATED. have never even spoken a loud 
or harsh word to her. ‘It is my 
opinion that every “bad boy” and every 
“bad girl” has been made bad by meddle- 
some interference. It has been said : “ Spare 
the rod and spoil the child,” but modern 
science, as well as common sense, is begin- 
ning to say: “ Destroy the rod and refine the 
child.” Intelligence, kindness, and freedom 
are, no doubt, the only factors that can really 
reform and refine the world. 
Viola has acquired all her know- 
METHOD ledge in the form of play. She 
USED. has never “studied” a lesson in 
her life; has never been asked 
to take a book. Her whole life has been a 
continuous game of delightful play. The 
writer invented and constructed much of the 
attractive educational apparatus with which 
the keen interest for learning was awakened, 
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and after surrounding her with this appa- 
ratus she has enjoyed complete freedom as 
to what and when to learn. She has always 
been the judge in this choice, and not we. 
All we do is to create an interest in learning 
and activity in whatever direction we desire 
her to develop. 

Partly for the purpose of amusing 
herself, partly for creating an 
interest for books, and partly for 
the purpose of learning to handle 
books, Viola received her first book when 
she was thirteen months old. Soon after 
this we began to direct her attention to 
objects in the pictures and told her some 
interesting facts about them. In a few days 
she became intensely interested in these 
simple exercises. She soon brought her 
book to us for a lesson very frequently. At 
the time we gave her this book we also put 
up an artistic little shelf in a convenient 
place in the sitting-room, and told her that 
this little shelf would make a nice library for 
her new book, when she was not using it. 
She learned the lesson of keeping. her book 
on it very readily. This was an important 
lesson in order. 

With her first book she played for two 
months, after which it was put away and 
another kind of First Reader given her, 
which she also used for two months in a 
similar manner. She played with these 
books very much—perhaps from two to 
three hours a day. The forepart of the first 
book is considerably torn; the second is 
slightly torn in only two places. These 
simple exercises awakened an early interest 
for pictures and books, cultivated a taste 
for observation, strengthened attention, de- 
veloped caution and memory, greatly enlarged 
her vocabulary, and created an appreciation 
of order and beauty; in fact, they started 
the development of most of the mental 
faculties. 

She could give one sound of every letter 
when she was seventeen months old; then 
she learned to read short sentences which 
she had learned to speak readily. We 
printed these sentences on cards, and she 
learned to read them by the sentence-method. 
We then began to use the word-method also. 
In this way we used all the methods in an 
attractive way; sometimes one and some- 
times another. 

When Viola was two years and eleven 
months old she could read at sight, with force 
and expression, almost any reading-matter in 
the English language. She could also read 
German nicely before she was three years 


HOW VIOLA 
LEARNED 
TO READ. 
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old. At the age of three years and two 
months she read English, German, and 
French. There is, perhaps, not a word in 
the Baldwin series of school-readers, from 
the first, including the sixth, which she can- 
10t readily read at sight. 

German and French she learned to 
read almost exclusively by the sentence- 
method. The sentence is the unit of 
thought. We think in terms of sentences, 
and not in terms of words or elementary 
sounds. For this reason: is the sentence- 
method the easiest and most attractive for 
little children, and produces by far the best 
readers. A young child should learn to read 
such sentences as it readily uses in 
its daily conversation, rather than 
learn new sentences by reading. 
This course makes the reading easy, 
delightful, and intelligible. 

At the age of twenty 
months Viola could read 
all the digits, and re- 
cognise nine colours: 
white, black, and the seven _pris- 
matic colours. We taught the digits 
by printing large figures on pretty 
blocks which were hung on the wall. 
Each block had also a number of 
bright tacks in it corresponding to 
the numerical value of the digits. 
The colours were taught by fasten- 
ing coloured ribbons to blocks, 
hung up in the same manner as the 
number blocks. ‘These blocks were called 
for by number or colour whenever the baby 
and we felt disposed to play with them. 
Baby would then go and get the one she 
thought we had called for. We began with 
two blocks and gradually increased the number 
of them. At twenty-two months she could read 
all numbers not over 100. Now she reads 
numbers as large as octillions. She is also 
familiar with quiteanumberof shades and tints. 
When she was one year and nine 

DRAWING. months she could draw the fol- 

lowing on the black-board, or 

with pencil, when requested: A vertical line, 
a horizontal line, a slanting line, a cross, a 
ladder, and a circle. Since that time she 
has learned to draw many other things. 
Upon request she will now draw any kind of 
a line used in plane geometry, all the various 
kinds of triangles and quadrilaterals, a sphere, 
a square and a triangular prism, a pyramid 
and cone and their frustums, leaves of trees, 
and many other things of that nature. We 
began drawing with straight lines on the 
black-board, and explained their position ; 


NUMBERS 
AND 
COLOURS. 


then we took up the triangle, curved line, 
etc, gradually proceeding from the simple to 
the more complex. 

Viola learned form very readily. 
GEOMETRI- Before she had attained the age 
CAL FORMS. of one year and nine months she 











THE GEOMETRICAL FORMS, 
From a Photo. by Tucker, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


could name and fetch any of the thirty- 
four geometrical forms shown in_ this 
picture. We first set up only three pieces— 
the square, the circle, and the triangle. Then 
others were added as fast as she learned the 
former. 
When Viola was one year and 
NATIONAL nine months old she knew the 
FLAGS. flags of twenty - five nations. 
When all the flags were set up in 
a line she could get any one called for. In 
all these exercises we began with a few and 
then increased the number. In our teaching 
we never had any particular time set for 
certain lessons, but always followed our 
inclinations. The reader should firmly keep 
in mind that all Viola’s learning was only 
play, and that she always enjoyed complete 
freedom on all these educational subjects. 
In geography she first learned 
GEOGRAPHY. to locate and then to name 
the States and territories of the 
United States. The map we used for this 
purpose had no names on it. She could 
point to any State and territory and their 



































capitals when she was one year and nine 
months old. In this way she could soon 
name, locate, and read the names of 
all the countries and their capitals in the 
world. Then she learned to read and locate 
the names of oceans, lakes, mountains, 
rivers, capes, etc. She can now read almost 


any geographical name given in Frye’s 
Geographies, and upon request she can 


find almost any prominent geographical 
name and place in a few seconds, when 
the closed geography is given to her for that 
purpose. 


_ At the age of one year and ten 
PORTRAITS 


- months Viola knew the por- 
‘ _ traits of more than a hundred 
FAMOUS 

; ' famous men and women, re- 
PERSONS. 


presenting nearly all schools of 
thought, both good and bad. She soon 


THE PORTRAITS OF FAMOUS PERSONS. 
From a Photo. by Tucker, Council Bluffs, Jowa. 


became fond of playing with these pictures, 
and learned to recognise them in a short 
time. 

The portraits were set in a card-holder, all 
in plain view, as shown in the picture ; then 
baby was requested to get a certain one. In 
the first lesson only two were used, then the 
number was increased as fast as she learned 
to recognise them. 
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Before Viola was one year and 


SEEDS 
oon eleven months old she knew and 
5% could name thirty-two differe 
LEAVES. y different 


kinds of seeds and twenty-five 
kinds of leaves of trees. The seeds were put 
in little bottles and set in a neat case, so that 
all the bottles were in plain view at the same 
time. The leaves were pressed in a large book. 
At the age of one year and eleven 


ANATOMY : 

. months she could point to 
AND PHY- 
é . almost all the bones of the 
SIOLOGY. 


human skeleton, and to many 
organs of the body. She first learned 
to name and locate the femur, then the 
humerus, and so on. Now she can name 
and read the names of all the bones of the 
human skeleton, and locate nearly all of 
them. She can also read, name, and locate 
the external parts of the body. 
Viola knew at sight and 
LINES AND could name the twenty- 
ANGLES. two kinds of lines and 
angles used in geometry 
when she was one year and eleven 
months old. These lines and angles 
were drawn on cards about the size 
of a common envelope, and she 
learned to recognise and name them 
in the same way as she learned the 
portraits, etc. 
At twenty-three months 


UNITED 
naree she named and recog- 
STATES ©. : 
cemneeé nised all the denomina- 
~~ tions of United States 
money which is now coined and 


printed by the United States Govern- 
ment, except bills over roodols. We 
taught her the money by placing it 
in a shallow dish, beginning with the 
penny and the nickel, increasing the 
denominations as fast as she learned 
them. Sometimes we asked her to 
pick out a certain denomination for 
us ; at other times we would pick out 
a piece and ask her to name it. In 
this way she learned to discriminate 
and to name, to observe and to talk, 
all of which are very useful in the 
practical affairs of life. 
When Viola was one year eleven 
EXAMINA- months and twenty-five days old 
TION. she passed an examination before 
a disinterested committee of 
examiners (Miss Verna Lumpkin and Miss 
Martha Campbell, both competent and suc- 
cessful teachers of the public schools of 
Lake City, Iowa, the city in which we then 
resided), who found that she knew 2,500 
nouns by having either the pictures or the 
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f which must be learned before we can 
read intelligently and write correctly. 
IF age Lyr.11mo.24da., Fed. 4.1899. Shortly after Viola began 
} se weak found by examination that SPELLING. to read she also began 
i} Viola knows over 2500 nounsby ; to learn the names of 
having either the object« themselves. | . ‘ 
the Pictures of them placed before 4 the letters and to spell easy 
r-sExaminers, words, which were printed in large 
4 BPaiS marty Conouetiet letters on cards, and these cards 
Lake Clty, town. could be slipped into a groove on 
“Weekly picture No, 6% one face of attractive blocks, which 
Es Sad were hung up against the wall, and 
which had pieces of pea-nut in them. 
Whenever she wanted a pea-nut we 
would ask her to get a block (we 
called these blocks pea-nut bottles) 
having a certain word on it. If she 
brought the block containing the 
right word she would first spell the 
word by sight, then from memory, 
and also often by sound. In this way 
she learned to spell readily and 
pleasantly, so that at the age of three 
she could spell a long list of words, 
many of them quite difficult, such as 
vinegar, sugar, insect, Viola, busy, 
mamma, Rosalia, February, biscuit, 
<aaadly Gaaueainens Gnalibuneme, Olerich, American, Nebraska, Council 
From a Photo. by Tucker, Council Bluffs, Iowa. Bluffs, Pompeii, Mediterranean, etc. 
Here is a picture of Viola sitting 
objects themselves brought before her. The ANALYZING at her little table examining and 
committee estimated that she knew at least A FLOWER. naming the different parts of a 
500 more nouns which they could not 
present as objects or pictures, making a 
total of 3,000 nouns which she knew at 
this age—perhaps more nouns than the 
words of all parts of speech used by the 
average adult. 
This examination was conducted by 
two distinctly different methods. By the 
first a large number of objects, or the 
pictures of them, were placed before 
Viola, and then she was requested to 
bring them one by one, after having heard 
each called for by its appropriate name. 
By the second an object, or a picture of 
it, was held up for inspection, and she 
named it. The latter method was used 
about half the time, although she could 
pronounce fairly well almost all the 
words in the list. The committee com- 
piled a written “record” containing all 
the words of this list. 
At two years she knew 
PUNCTUA- twenty-two punctuation 
TION MARKS.marks. They were drawn 
on cards, and learned in the 
same way as the portraits, etc. The reader 
will notice that all Viola’s learning is in the a 
line of practical knowledge—knowledge Sven Phote. te Fader, Gounch Bods — 
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VIOLA'S LUNCH TABLE. 

From a Photo. by Tucker, Council Bluffs, lowa. 
flower. She is very fond of flowers, and likes 
to separate them into their different parts. 
She can read at sight all the botanical names 
given in Youman’s Botany. We have on 
numerous occasions passed this Botany 
and Steele’s Zoology to the audience and 
offered a handsome book as a prize to 
anyone who would succeed in finding a 
word in either of these books that Viola 
could not readily pronounce at sight. So 
far no one has succeeded in finding 
such a word. 

Viola could readily read 

WRITING. manuscript before she began 

to practise writing. Her 

first writing, and also her first drawing, 
exercises were on the black-board. She 
never learned to print much, but began 
with manuscript. The small 7 was the 
first letter she learned to make, then 
¢, u, t, 7, m, 6, etc. O was the first 
capital letter she made. She now writes 
both words and numbers quite readily. 
In order to make the writing exercises 
pleasant we often interspersed them 
with attractive drawings. 

February 22, 1900, she 

TYPE- received a Smith Premier 
WRITING. typewriter, and took her 

first lesson in typewriting 
two days after this. In a few days she 
learned to put the paper in, run the 
carriage, feed the paper, and finger the 
whole of the keyboard with both hands. 

She strikes the keys so firmly and 
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evenly that the letters are all full 
and distinct. She now not -only 
copies manuscript and print, but 
writes very nicely without a 


copy. 


MANY 
OTHER 
ACCOM- 

PLISH- 
MENTS. 


Viola now (May, 1900) 
knows the name and 
function of all of 
Webster’s _Diacritical 
Marks. She can cor- 
rectly give out any lesson 
in McGuffey’s latest spelling-book, 
where she closely observes the silent 
letters, the diacritical marks, the 
accent, and the syllabication of 
words. She can give all the elemen- 
tary sounds of the English language, 
and can find words in a_ small 
dictionary. She recognises and 
reads the abbreviations of all 
the States and territories of the 
United States, of the days of the 
week, of the months of the year, 
and many others. She can quite 
well classify sentences according to use and 
form, and punctuate accordingly. She is quite 
proficient in translating French and German 
into English, and is familiar with a large 
number of scientific terms used‘in astronomy, 
geology, grammar, physical geography, history, 
etc. Her attention, her memory, her obser- 
vation, her power of discrimination, her 
reasoning, and her ability as a critic are as 
marvellous as her other attainments. 


VIOLA AS A TYPEWRITER. 
From a Photo. by Heyn, Omaha. 
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ay 


From a Photo. by) 





Viola’s educational ability has 


HER ; : 
eauey been thoroughly tested in public 
Picpacnns on numerous occasions. She 
TESTED IN : ; 
omen performs her work on her little 


elevated stage. Some specimens 
of her educational apparatus may be seen as 
shown in the picture. She is very fond of 
giving these exhibitions, and greatly admires 
the applause of her audience and _ the 
bouquets which she frequently receives. 

“What do you intend to prove 


ANSWERS . 
ron with youreduca- 
tional experi 
QUERIES. 


ment?” is a 
question very frequently 
asked. In reply to this I 
will say that there are many 
important principles which I 
desire to prove as far as an 
individual case can furnish 
proof of them. I desire to 
show that a child, at a very 
young age, can be a good 
reader, a skilful writer, an 
excellent speller, and an 
erudite scholar; that free- 
dom and kindness produce 
far better educational results 
than coercion and cruelty ; 
that interest, and not force, 
should be made the incen- 
tive for learning; that all 


= 


VIOLA ON HER PLATFORM, 





(Tucker, Council Bluffs, lowa. 


can result to the child, no matter how much it 
learns, so long as it is left completely free ; 
that a comparatively young child can readily 
acquire a liberal knowledge of such important 
sciences as physiology, economics, psychology, 
etc. ; that intellectuality and character depend 
almost entirely on fost-nata/ education and 
only very little, if any, on Aeredily, or pre- 
nata/ influences, and that every healthy child, 
which is properly educated under the system 
of interest, kindnéss, and freedom, will have 
an extensive vocabulary and 
a wonderful memory, as 
well as many other unusual 
accomplishments with which 
we now scarcely ever meet. 
The writer is confident that 
with the proper system of 
education, children, before 
they arrive at the age of 
eight, will have a larger store 
of useful knowledge than is 
now possessed by the aver- 
age graduate, and they will 
acquire all this practically 
without any strain or effort. 
The truth of this statement 
may, we think, be easily 
demonstrated in a practical 
way by living examples. So 
far, Viola’s rate of educa- 
tion is much in advance 








learning should be in the  Pxoressor nenry oLericu, wHo aporteo of the one mentioned 
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A Modern Gelert. 


By WALTER RAGGE. 


AF I refrain from giving particu- 
) - 

lars of names and places, for- 
I have a haunting 





sent to prison ; so I want every 
zealous and efficient officer who reads this 
narrative to know that he has wasted his 
time: this is fiction, foolish, improbable 
fiction, nothing more. 

Two years ago, in August, I was walking 
peacefully along the esplanade of a certain 
town on the southern coast of England. It 
was evening, and the band was playing on 
the esplanade, which was consequently 
crowded, while the little pier, at other times 
the chief attraction of the place, was almost 
deserted. Suddenly, high above the strains of 
“Tommy Atkins,” there smote on our startled 
ears a woman’s scream ; then another, and 
another, and then the deep cry of a strong 
man in mortal agony —“ Help, help, help !” 
This sound came from the seaward end of 
the pier, and the crowd, heaving, swaying, 
the men swearing, the women scream- 
ing out their sympathy, made with one 
accord for the turnstiles. Luckily for 
me, I had been standing 
at that end of the esplan 
ade, and I reached and 
cleared the stiles before 
the crush began. I heard 
the mob struggling and 
smashing the ironwork as 
I ran up the pier. The 
gate-keeper had left his 
post, and was hurrying as 
fast as his bulk permitted 
in the direction of. the 
cries. 

“Who is it ?” I shouted, 
as I overtook him. 

“Man and woman, 
sir,” he gasped; “only 
two on the pier to-night 

got a covered perambulator with ’em 

I ‘ad to open the gate——” 

“Then it’s the child that’s fallen 
over,” I cried, and flew the’ faster. 
Rushing round the little house’ ‘at 

Vol. xx.—18. 


the end of the pier I came upon the 
hapless pair. The man was standing 
on the seat and had thrown one leg 


over the rail; the woman was clinging 
wildly to his other limb and screaming in a 
manner horrible to hear. However, she was 
not hysterical, for as I camé up she turned 
to me: “ Hold him back, sir,” o cried, “ he 
can’t swim. Oh, John, the dog’ll save her if 
she can be saved.” 

“Is it the child ?” I panted. 

“Oh, yes, sir,” wailed the mother, still 
clinging to her husband’s leg ; “ our little 
girl has fallen over into the sea.” The 
crowd was seething all round us now, and 
twenty voices yelled, “ What is it?” 

“A little 
girl has fallen 
over,” I shout- 
ed. “Go back, 
some of you, 
and get a 
boat and help 
me hold this 


== — 














man—he 
can’t swim. 
Come _ back, 
sir, come 
back,” and 
I helped 


““THE WOMAN WAS SCREAMING IN A MANNER HORRIBLE TO HEAR.” 
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the woman to pull the poor, frantic wretch 
over the rail again. 

“The dog’s gone after her, John,” the 
woman cried once more. “You know 
that Nero will save her if she can be 
saved. 
swim—you 
can’t swim.” 

“No more can I,” 
I hastened to observe, 
for the woman 
looked at me; 
“but perhaps 
someone 7 
had no need to 
say more. A 
young fellow 
behind me 
shouted, “Let 
me through!” 
and forced his 
way to the front 
bearing a life-belt 
in his hands. 
Without even 
fastening on the 
belt he jumped 
on to the seat 
and threw him- 
self headlong 
over the rail. 
Now, if I had 
seen that belt I 
should have done 
as he did, though 
I cannot swim, 
and though I 
owe a duty to 
my partner to 
preserve my life, 
and after all we 
older fellows 
must be content 
to take the 
second place: 
youth will be 
served. There 
were many younger 
than I among that 
crowd, and they did 
not jump. Besides, I 
had the frantic father 
to protect from his own 
rashness. The electric lights at the end of 
the pier had been switched on; the cold, 
unsympathetic beams shone down upon 
the troubled water, and we could clearly 
see, for the pier was not a high one, 
the life-belt floating on the waves, and 


And you can't 
know you 
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close beside it the dark, wet head of the 
foolhardy young man. Then the boat 
that was always moored to the steps of 
the landing-stage swung round the corner 
of the pier, and remember that it was I and 
I alone that had recalled the 

existence of that boat to the 

memory of the thoughtless 
crowd. A hundred eager 
voices hailed her crew, “Do 

you see anything ?—where is 

she ?—help, help, 

help!” Then 

there was a 
splash and, 

clearly seen by 

our straining 

eyes, a dark head 

rose up some 
twenty yards 
from where the 

life- belt floated. 
A breathless 

pause and then, 
“It’s a dog!” 
cried the _ pier- 
keeper, who was 
standing in the 

bows of the boat. 

“ Give way, lads, 
there’s something 

in his mouth.” 

The woman 

gave a rapturous 

cry: “Oh, John, 

what did I tell 

you? Nero has 

saved her—Nero 

has saved her!” 

“Three cheers 

for Nero, then,” 

I shouted, and 

they were given 

with a will. The 

boat, the man 

with the belt, 

and the brave dog were 
together now. We saw the 
men stop rowing and haul 
man and beast into safety, 
and we cheered again and 
went on cheering. But sud- 
denly there came a shock 
of doubt. Why were they still rowing round 
and round? Good heavens, the man had 
jumped back into the water, and the dog had 
followed him. What did it mean? “Is she 
safe ?” we shouted, and then the father’s voice, 
“Let me go. Let me go, I must—I will !” 























But we held him back by force, and cried 
again, “Is she safe? For God’s sake, tell us 
have you found her ?” 

The pier-keeper called back ; “ It was her 
frock that the dog brought up; but never 
fear, he’s dived again—he’ll fetch her up.” 
Another dreadful pause, and then again the 
dog came up, close to the boat this time, 
and again we saw that there was something 
in his mouth. But we did not cheer; we 
waited breathless, and all the time the 
woman’s voice went on, “He'll save her, 
John ; Nero will save her. Oh, kind gentle- 
man, he’ll save her, won’t he?” 

The young man had been hauled into the 
boat, exhausted, but the dog had dived once 
more; then the girl was still in the water. 
“‘He’s found her cap,” called the pier-keeper. 
Men had run off in all directions for ropes 
and drags, and still the boat rowed slowly 
round and round, and still the dog dived and 
rose and dived again, and still the people 
waited on the pier. But all hope had left us 
now. The poor child must be drowned ; 
search as they might, they could only find a 
corpse. ‘The woman was sobbing bitterly ; 
the man, seated by her side, was plunged in 
the apathy of despair, and paid no heed to 
our attempts at consolation. A tall, stout 
man, with a beard, came hurrying up and 
forced his way through the crowd to where 
the wretched parents sat: he had a note- 
book in his hand. He stepped up to the 
father and laid his hand on his shoulder. 

“This is a bad business, my poor fellow,” 
he said, in a rough but not unkindiy voice. 
“Tell us all about it.” The woman had 
raised her head and was staring at him. 

“Are you a policeman?” she asked, 
quickly. 

“Policeman? No, no, my good soul, 
I'm a newspaper man. Come, my man; 
tell us how it happened.” His bluff manner 
seemed to have a good effect: the poor man 
raised his head, and in broken accents told 
his pitiful story. He was a basket-seller, it 
appeared, travelling with a van from place to 
place. He had come to the outskirts of the 
town at dusk, and, leaving his van by the 
roadside, had come with his wife and child 
to the little pier. The little girl was delicate 
and could not walk far, though she was some 
five years old; hence the covered perambu- 
lator. 

“T’ve seen better days, sir,” the poor 
fellow said, with a piteous smile. “ And 
that perambulator’s about all I’ve got to 
remind me of them.” 

Indeed, it was obvious both from his 
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speech and manner that this was no common 
basket-seller. The little girl had been lifted 
from the perambulator and was sitting on 
the seat, and while he and his wife had 
turned their eyes away towards the esplanade, 
the accident had happened. 

“ But the dog will save her, sir,” broke in 
the woman; “Nero will save her.” The 
reporter looked at me inquiringly. 

“The dog has jumped after the poor little 
girl,” I explained ; “he has fotnd her frock 
and cap, but——” 

“ Yes, sir,” cried the woman; “ Nero will 
save her.” 

“ What sort of dog?” asked the big man, 
writing busily in his note-book. 

“Newfoundland dog, sir; he can swim 
like a fish and do ’most anything.” 

“ Bravo, dog!” cried the reporter, and 
at that moment the boat’s crew, the young 
man who had dived, and the animal in 
question came up the steps from the landing- 
stage. We rushed towards them, but the 
pier-keeper, who was the foremost of them, 
shook his head sadly. 

“ They’ve got the drag-ropes out;” he said, 
and indeed the water was alive with boats. 
The reporter seized him by the arm. “Is that 
the dog?” he cried. The pier-keeper looked 
surprised. “Yes,” he answered, slowly ; 
“that’s the dog, and a good dog too.” 

The woman came running forward. “Where 
is she, oh, where is she?” she wailed. 

“ Now, bear up, bear up,” said the reporter, 
and then she saw the dog. 

“Oh, Nero, where is she?” she cried, 
“Why haven’t you brought her back, why 
haven’t you brought her back ?” 

“He done his best,” said the pier-keeper, 
gruffly. “See here,” and he held up two 
dripping little garments. 

The poor mother seized them with an 
eagerness that was terribly pathetic, and her 
husband came staggering forward to her side. 
“ She’s dead,” he cried ; “dead and drowned. 
Nero, how dare you come back and leave her 
there?” 

I interfered at this. ‘You mustn't blame 
the dog,” I said ; “he has done nobly. Bear 
your affliction like a man ; be brave ; all that 
can be done has been done.” 

The dog, a huge, shaggy black-and-white 
Newfoundland, seemed to know that I was 
speaking for him, for he lifted a dripping 
paw and laid it on my spotless flannels. 
The owner turned to me. 

“You're right, sir,” he said, the tears 
standing in his eyes. “He has done his 
best, and I should not have blamed him.” 
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“ He’s a noble dog,” I said, and there was 
a murmur of approval from the crowd. 
“ He’s a noble dog, and for the sake of his 
courage, and to show my sympathy, I'll give 
you 4,15 for him.” 

The man seemed to waver for a moment, 
but his wife, laying her hand on the huge 
wet head of the faithful beast, cried out, 
“No, John, no; don’t part with Nero, he’s 
—he’s all we’ve got left now.” 

There came another murmur from the 
crowd of sympathy with her, and, most un- 
justly, of anger with myself. “ Don’t go for 
to rob the pore man of his dog,” said one 
indignant female, and other voices echoed 
her remark. 

“ My friends,” said I, hastily, “1 have no 
wish to do so.” 

“Well, don’t you do it,” 
assailant. 

*T don’t intend to do it. On the con- 
trary, I will hand over the #15 to this poor 


repeated my 


fellow to help him to keep this noble 
dog.” 
“‘ Bravo, sir,” cried the reporter. “ We'll 


make a jack-pot of it, and I'll put a quid in 
myself.” And, taking off his hat, he threw 
a sovereign into it, and passed it round 
among the crowd. 

The poor woman turned to me and caught 
my hand in hers. “Oh, bless you, sir,” she 
sobbed. “Bless you, and you, kind gentle- 
men. 

We stayed on 
that pier for hours, 
and when at last we 
left it, all hopes of 
recovering the body 
being abandoned, 
the woman was still 
tearfully expressing 
her gratitude, for 
which I must say I 
think she had some 
cause. The collec- 
tion, inclusive of my 
donation, amounted 
to over £ 30. 

The papers were 
full of the dog’s 
courage and devo- 
tion for days to 
come (there was no 
mention, by the 
way, of the young 
man with the life- 
belt); and I think 
that the basket- 
maker and his wife 


had reason to be thankful to the Press, 
I know of my own knowledge that three 
aunts of mine from London, Liverpool, 
and Exeter sent large donations to “the 
brave Nero and his master,” and, as I after- 
wards ascertained, many other people did 
the same. ‘The body of the child was not 
recovered, in spite of the diligent efforts 
of the authorities, and when I had my last 
interview with the parents before I left the 
place they were still broken-hearted at their 
loss. 

None the less, they were very grateful to 
me for what I had done, and Nero, the 
popular idol, shared their gratitude, and 
greeted me with the most embarrassing 
warmth whenever I crossed his path. I twice 
offered to buy the beast, but nothing would 
induce the man to part with it. The wife, 
who had been the most vehement at first in 
rejecting my offer, had altered her opinion, 
and even added her entreaties to my own, 
but it was of no avail. I went away, regret- 
fully thinking of the dog: he was not a 
particularly fine specimen, but there was an 
indescribable air of humorous intelligence 
that attracted me. Most Newfoundlands are 
stolid, almost sullen, in appearance ; but not 
Nero. He would put his head on one side 
when we met and look at me with a “ pawki- 
ness” that was irresistible. Had he been 
human I feel sure he would have winked. 
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I would have given £20 for him ; but it 
was no use, and I bade him and his owners 
a sad farewell. 

In April of this year I went down to stay 
with a cousin of mine who lives in Dorset- 
shire, about twenty miles from the sea-coast. 
He is a landowner and a magistrate, and 
a busy man generally, but he was not at 
home when I arrived. His wife apologized 
for his absence : “ Charlie is so sorry that he 
couldn’t meet you, but there’s been such a 
sad accident in the village, and he’s seeing 
about that. He’ll be home to dinner.” 

“ What kind of accident ?” I asked. 

“Oh, it’s a most pathetic story. Charlie 
will be very angry with me, I know, for he’s 
sure to want to tell you himself, but I really 
cannot wait. A poor man with a travelling 
cart came here yesterday. He left the cart 
in his wife’s charge, outside the village, and 
came in to sell baskets and things. While 
he was away the van caught fire—-I believe 
a lamp exploded. The woman was gathering 
sticks.” 

“ How sad,” said I, feeling somewhat bored. 

“Oh, but wait—that’s not the dreadful 
part of it,” cried the daughter, excitedly. 

“T know, my dear, I know,” said her 
mother. “Please let me tell the story my 
own way. The woman was outside—but the 
poor little child was in the van. The fire was 
so terrible that the poor mother couldn’t face 
the flames, so she sent their dog to fetch out 
the child. The dog tried several times without 
success, and at last—isn’t it awful ?—brought 
out the skeleton of the poor little thing. 
I suppose the burning oil had run over her— 
there was nothing but the skeleton—at least, 
even that was broken up by the flames. It’s 
too terrible to think of—but here’s Charlie at 
last.” 

My cousin came bustling in. “ Well, 
George,” he cried, “sorry to miss you—had 
a busy day—we’ve been having a terrible 
business here ; a poor basket-maker ¥ 

“I’ve told George all about it, dear,” said 
his wife, benignly. 

My cousin’s healthy face grew redder, but 
he nobly crushed his disappointment down. 
“Well,” he said, “I’ve been looking after 
the poor people. The man’s almost off his 
head—he was abusing his wife in the most 
frightful language when I came up; not for 
leaving the child, but—what do you think ?— 
for sending the dog into the fire.” 

“Poor man,” said my cousin’s wife. 

““What sort of a dog is it?” I asked. 

“A Newfoundland— big black-and-white 
dog. It’s not very badly burnt.” 
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A Newfoundland! The tide of memory 
carried me away to that dreadful scene on 
the pier two years ago. Were all Newfound- 
land dogs heroic, I wondered, or could this 
be my long-lost, much-regretted Nero? His 
master was a basket-maker, I remembered ; 
yes, it must be he. 

“What is the man like?” I cried, eagerly. 

“Most respectable-looking man: I was 
most surprised to hear him use such lan- 
guage: he’s a smallish fellow with a black 
beard : speaks almost like a gentleman.” 

“Do you remember my telling you of the 
dog that dived from the pier?” I said. “I 
am almost certain this must be the same.” 

“What a darling dog,” cried my cousin’s 
daughter. “The dog that tried to save the 
poor, drowning girl! Oh, yes, I’m sure it 
must be ; there can’t be two such dogs.” 

“T must go and see the man to-morrow,” 
said I. ‘Where is he to be found ?” 

“T was sending John round to him to- 
night,” said my cousin. “ We’ve made a little 
collection for him, and the sooner he has 
the money the better.” 

“Tell John to say that I am here, then,” I 
said. “He will remember me, if it really is 
the man. It’s a most extraordinary coinci- 
dence—though, after all, Bowling, where 
the girl was drowned, is not far from here, 
is it?” 

“ About twenty miles, I should say,” replied 
my cousin. “It is rather funny, though. I'll 
tell John —and now we ought to go and 
dress.” 

As we were knocking the balls about after 
dinner my cousin returned to the subject. 

“Most extraordinary how fierce the fire 
must have been,” he said, chalking his cue. 
“ There wasn’t a bit of flesh on the bones— 
they were all charred, of course; even the 
ligaments were gone.” 

“Then how did the 
gether ?” said I. 

“It didn’t ; the dog must have brought it 
out almost bone by bone. I can’t think why 
he isn’t more severely burnt. And, by the 
way, don’t mention it to my wife, but | 
asked the man if he’d mind my taking a 
photo. of the skeleton ; he didn’t object, and 
I'll come with you to-morrow and bring my 
camera.” 

On the following morning we started off to 
the village, my cousin discreetly concealing 
his camera until we had turned the corner of 
the drive. We found the unhappy couple 
in the cottage of an old servant of my 
cousin’s. They were sitting together in the 
kitchen, and the old woman who owned the 


skeleton hold to- 
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place was vigorously driving off the curious 
villagers who tried to peep in at her windows. 

I was right. I recognised the man and 
the woman immediately, and my old friend 
Nero was lying by the fire with bandages 
round his neck. .All three greeted me cor- 
dially, and I sat down to converse with them, 
while my cousin assisted his old servant in 
dispersing the idle crowd outside. 

“This is a dreadful business,” I began. 
“ How terribly unfortunate you are! And 
poor Nero couldn't save this child?” 

“No, sir,” said the man, shooting an angry 
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The remains of the poor child were laid 
out in a little room upstairs. The skeleton 
was, as far as my unpractised eye could judge, 
almost perfect ; yet every bone was separate 
from its neighbour, and there was, as 
my cousin had said, no trace of any 
ligament. 

“ Who arranged these bones?” I asked. 

“Dr. Ripton,” said my cousin; “ there’s 
going to be an inquest.” 

“Tt’s marvellous that the dog should have 
found them,” said I. 

“Ves, isn’t it? I believe he brought them 
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“WOW TERRIBLY UNFORTUNATE YOU ARE.” 


glance at his wife. “ It’s a wonder he wasn’t 
killed.” 

“He doesn’t fear death,” said I, “that I 
am sure of. I didn’t know you had another 
child, my poor fellow. I thought the one 
that was drowned ——” 

“Yes, sir,” said the woman, wiping her 
eyes. “ This was our last, sir.” 

“Poor things, poor things,” said I, and 
silently slipped a coin into the woman’s hand. 
My cousin entered briskly. 

“ Well, how’s the dog?” said he. 

“ Going on well, sir,” said the man. “ He’s 
come off well, considering all things,” and 
again he looked angrily at the woman. 

“ Well, let’s go upstairs,” said my cousin. 
“No, don’t you come, my man: it will only 
distress you.” 


all out. They’re very little charred, when 
one considers the violence of the fire, and 
they can none of them have been left in the 
fire long, because it wasn’t put out for more 
than an hour, and there wouldn’t have been 
anything left of them. Just pull up that 
blind, will you? I want more light.” 

My cousin took several photographs, and 
we went home. The inquest was held, and 
the jury refrained from blaming the poor 
woman, I believe, though I didn’t see the 
report. The public was very much interested 
in the sad case, and a good deal of practical 
sympathy resulted from the publication of 
the story in the Press. 

About a week later my cousin said to me, 
after breakfast, “Those poor people are 
leaving today. I must really print those 
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photographs. Very possibly the man would 
be glad to have them.” 

The dark room adjoined my cousin’s 
study, and I sat and smoked my after- 
breakfast cigar while my cousin arranged the 
fixing, or whatever it is called, of the photo- 
graphs. Finally he produced them for my 
inspection. 

They had come out very well, especially 
one that had been taken of the skull. I was 
examining this when I noticed a mark on 
the top of the head that I did not remember 
seeing when we “ viewed the body.” 

“What’s this?” I said, and pointed out 
the mark to my 
cousin. 

“Maybe a flaw 
in the plate,” said 
he. “ Here’s a 
magnifying - glass ; 
look at it through 
this.” 

I looked, and, 
to my utter aston- 
ishment, saw 
clearly marked 
upon the skull the 
figures “189.” I 
handed the glass 
to my cousin in 
silence. He looked, 
started, and then 
turned to me, his 
face absolutely 
purple. 

“Tt’s a number, 
he said, hoarsely. 

“Ss a” ae be 
“How on earth 
did it get there?” 

‘““How?” he 
yelled. ‘*Why, 
we've been done. 
This isn’t the skull 
of a child at all; 
there never was a 
child in that in- 
fernal van. This is some confounded old 
skeleton that’s been faked up by that smooth- 
spoken villain.” 

“Steady, steady,” said I; “you can’t be 
sure.” 

“Sure! Of course I’m sure. How could 
the number get there on a living child? 
Answer me that. The rascal, the infernal 
nt I'll see that he gets his deserts ; 
i” 

“Stop a bit,” said I. 
You may be night 


” 


“Don’t be so hasty. 


” 
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“T am right.” 

“Very good. But it will be an un- 
pleasant business. You wrote to the paper, 
you know “ 

My cousin’s jaw dropped “I know I 
did,” said he, after a pause. “I know I’ve 
made an ass of myself. They'll guy the very 
soul out of me for this. But, hang it, man, 
you wouldn’t have me hush it up?” 

“No, no,” said I, hastily. “It’s not a 
question of hushing up—I only wish you 
not to act upon suspicion.” 

The door opened and John appeared. 
“A man to see you, sir,” he said. 


** ‘07's A NUMBER,” HE SAID, HOARSELY.” 


“ Who is it ?” said my cousin, angrily. 

“Tt’s the man whose child was killed, 
sir,” said John. 

* What’s he want ?” 

“ He wants to see Sir George, sir.” 

“ Very good,” said I ; “ show him in here” ; 
and John departed. 

“ Now, look here,” said I, hastily, “I 
must see this man alone. You must not 
mix yourself up in this business. Don’t try 
to be wiser than a coroner’s jury, my dear 
fellow. I'll settle with the man alone; if 
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you were here, he knows you’re a magistrate 
—he’d say nothing—or if he did, you’d have 
to take it up, and I don’t think that’s 
desirable—I don’t think that’s desirable.” 

My cousin looked at me doubtfully ; then 
silently nodded his head and went out. In 
another minute John reappeared. 

“The man wants to bring his dog in, sir,” 
he said. “ Do you wish ’im to do so?” 

“Certainly,” said I, and John withdrew 
and presently ushered Nero and his master 
into the study. 

“Good morning,” said I, coldly. 
wish to see me, I understand ? ” 

“Yes, sir,” said the man. 


“You 


“I’m going 





away to-day, sir, and remembering how fond 
you were of Nero, sir, I thought that you 
might like, sir, to renew your offer, sir. 
Twenty pounds, sir, I think.” 

“ Certainly not,” I said, gently but firmly, 
repulsing the dog, who laid a friendly paw 
upon my knee. “I am not prepared to pay 
that sum.” 

“ Well, sir, say ten.” 

“Nor ten pounds, nor five, nor one.” 

“ Well, sir,” said the man, after a pause, 
“ will you take him as a gift?” 

I was simply astounded. “What do you 
mean?” I said. 

“You were always fond of the dog, sir, 
and he was fond of you, and I think he’d be 
safer with you, sir—safer and happier.” 

I looked at him—obviously something was 
on his mind ; he was shuffling his feet about, 
and never once did he look me in the face. 
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Could it be possible that he was trying to 
confess? I determined to help him. 

“So you're giving up business, then?” I 
said. 

He gave me one quick, suspicious glance, 
and.then dropped his eyes. “ Yes, sir,” he 
said. ‘“ We're thinking of going to London.” 

I rose and, walking quickly to the door, 
locked it and put the key in my pocket. 
“ Now,” said I, “this house belongs to a 
magistrate. I have discovered your scheme, 
my man, and I tell you candidly, because I 
do not wish to be harsh with you, that your 
only chance is to confess at once.” 

“ Confess!” he cried, with an admirable 


“| ROSE AND, WALKING QUICKLY TO THE DOOR, LOCKED IT.” 

assumption of injured innocence. “Confess 
what ? What do you mean, sir?” 

“TI have here,” I went on, quietly, “a 
photograph of the skull that you pretended 
to be that of your dead child. That photo- 
graph clearly shows that it is not so. Now, I 
give you one minute to make up your mind. 
Either you will tell me without reserve all 
about it, when I will be as lenient as I can, 
or I ring the bell and give you into custody.’ 

The man hesitated for a moment, then— 

“Sit down, sir,” he said, with a smile, 
“and make yourself comfortable. I guess 
the best way will be to make a clean breast 
of it. D’you want the whole story, sir?” 
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“T do,” said I, and then, as a fresh wave 
of suspicion flooded my hitherto unsuspect- 
ing mind, “and don’t forget the incident on 
the pier.” 

He had the grace to look somewhat 
abashed, but, as I sat down quietly, he 
recovered his assurance and began his 
story. 

“ That was the first time we tried the job, 
sir,” said he. “I knew that Nero could 
swim like a fish, sir; seen him in the water 
often and often. Well, sir, I don’t know 
if you read the papers much, but if so you 
must have noticed that the public never care 
much what a man does in the way of saving 
life, but when there’s an animal in it, my 
word, what a fuss they make! And it’s just 
the same in other things, too: if a man’s 
starved, bless your heart, they don’t care; 
but if he keeps a dog and feeds it, while he’s 
starving—Lord, don’t they just come down 
with the ready! I'd been reading something 
like that in one of the papers, and says I to 
my old woman, ‘Why shouldn’t we starve, 
and fatten Nero up, and let the papers hear 
of it?’ says I. 

“*They wouldn’t hear of it,’ says she; 
‘and I don’t want to starve.’ 

“* Then it must be life-saving,’ says I. 

“* Whose life ?’ says she. 

“Well, that puzzled us for a bit: there’s lots 
of lives: saved by dogs, you know, and we 
wanted something special. I thought of 
getting our little girl down from London and 
letting Nero save her, but she’s got a place 
in the theatre, and the wife wouldn’t hear of 
her giving it up. You see, if I’d gone in to 
the water and been saved, I’d have had to 
go deep and be a long time in being saved, 
or the public wouldn’t care about it a. bit, 
and I thought I might make it a bit too long 
and not be saved after all, which would have 
been a pity, wouldn’t it ?” 

I remained silent, and the hardened villain 
went on. 

“At last I hit on the right plan. We'd 
got some of Jennie’s clothes along with us, 
and that night, seeing the pier was empty, 
we went on with the perambulator closed. 
I’d bought the perambulator special. The 
fool at the gate spotted nothing. When we 
got to the end I gave Nero the cap and the 
frock, and he took them in his mouth.” 

I glanced at the dog, and he put his head 
on one side and looked back at me with his 
tongue out. 

“Nero could dive as well as any duck, and 
I said to him, ‘ Deep, Nero, deep.’ ” 

The dog heard the words and sprang up 
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wildly, but his master calmed him with a 
wave of the hand. 

“Nero jumps off into the water and 
dives, and we start yelling out and you came 
up—and that’s all clear and satisfactory, isn’t 
it, sir?” 

“Why did he go on diving?” I said. 

“ He always did, sir, until I whistled.” 

“ But you didn’t whistle ?” 

“Oh, yes, I did, sir. You didn’t notice it 
perhaps, but Ae did. That’s all satisfactory, 
isn’t it?” 

I did not commit myself. 
this business,” I said, sternly. 

The man frowned. ‘This was none of my 
doing, sir,” he said. ‘I’ve only just forgiven 
the missus for sending the poor dog into the 
fire like that.” 

“ But the skeleton?” I said, incredulously. 
“You must have been preparing for this 
fraud, for you had the skeleton ready all the 
time.” 

The man laughed : “ Not for this, sir,” he 
said. “I got the skeleton right enough, and 
I'll tell you what I meant to do with it. We 
were going back to the old place, sir: I 
judged the people would have just about 
forgotten us, and I was going to drop the 
bones out of a boat near the pier-head, give 
one to Nero, say he’d found it, and let him 
have a try for the rest. The people would 
have remembered all about the sad accident 
then, sir, and I think we might have had a 
second edition of their kindness, even though 
you wouldn’t have been there. It was a 
good lay, that first one, sir; £200 we 
cleared, all in all.” 

“ Go on,” said I, sternly. 
burn the van?” 

* Ah, that was an accident—a real accident, 
sir. We never meant to burn the van. A 
lamp burst, or something, and when my wife 
saw that it was all ablaze, she sent the dog 
in to bring out the bag, and angry I was with 
her for doing it.” 

“ The bag,” said I. “ What bag?” 

“A linen bag, sir, with the bones in it. 
I’d taken all the wire out of the skeleton, 
you see, sir, and the bones were loose. Nero 
brought the bag out all right and burned 
himself a bit in doing it. Then my wife 
thought she might as well make the best of 
a bad job, so she burnt the bag and kicked 
up a row, and when I came back from the 
village I found a crowd there, and learnt that 
I'd lost another child.” And he laughed 
outright at this. 

“T see,” said I; “that accounts for all the 
bones being found ?” 


* ‘Tell me about 


“Why did you 
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“Yes, sir,” said he. “My wife thought it 
best to burn them a bit, but I suppose she 
didn’t do it enough, and that’s how you 
spotted us. I must say it was smart.” 

“No,” said 1; “there was a number on 
the skull.” 

He looked genuinely shocked. “ A number, 
sir? You don’t say so! And to think of my 
overlooking a thing like that.” 

“Don't blame yourself. It wasn’t visible 
to the eye. It came out in the photograph 
for some reason. I cannot tell you why; 
I’m no photographer.” 

“Ah,” said he, visibly relieved. “I 
thought I shouldn’t have missed it. Won- 
derful process, photography. But I ought 
to have thought of that, too, for I read some- 
where that that’s how they discovered the 
writing on the monuments in Egypt.” 

“You seem to have read a good deal,” 
said I. 

“T have, sir,” he replied. “I am a well- 
educated man, though I say it as shouldn't, 
perhaps. And now, sir, you know my 
history : what are you going to do?” 

“You are going to London?” I said, after 
a pause. 

“Ves, sir. Must get back to business, sir.” 

‘** Business ? What business ? ” 

“ Cabinet-maker, sir. Oh, I see, sir: yes, 
we took our summer holiday with the van, 
sir. Comes cheaper.” 


“Why did you want me to take the 
dog ?” 

He looked embarrassed for a moment ; 
then 


“Well, sir,” said he, “I think you'll agree 
that it wouldn’t have been safe to play the 
game again ;~we should have been caught 
for a certainty—well, we have been caught, 
in fact. Now, I can’t trust my wife not to 
try it on: that’s the worst of women, they 
never know when to stop; and she’s no 
proper care for the dog, sir, as you can see, 
so I thought I'd leave him with you, 
knowing you to be fond of him.” 

“And you never intend to defraud your 
fellow-creatures like this again?” said I, in 
my most impressive tones. 

“Never, sir. You can see for yourself 
that it wouldn't do.” 

“Tell me one thing,” I said, as the thought 
struck me. “ You've a respectable business 
of your own in London, haven't you ?” 


“Yes, sir—I see what you mean, sir. We 
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van ; under 
and more 


in the 


travel incognito, sir, 
Safer, sir, 


another name, sir. 
convenient.” 

“ (Quite so. 

No answer. 

“ Well, my man,” I said, at last, “ promise 
me you'll never do this any more, and I'll 
let you off easily.” 

“Yes, sir,” said he, eagerly, “and you'll 
take the dog, sir?” 

Nero looked at me with that irresistible 
grin—I can give it no other name. I was 
tempted — struggled for a moment — and 
fell. 

“T’'ll take the dog,” I said, weakly. 

“Thank you, sir,” said the scoundrel, 
cheerily. ‘And as my poor, burnt child is 
safely buried now, there’s nothing to detain 
me here, is there?” Hesaid it with mean- 
ing, and I understood. 

“No,” I said, “I shall not prosecute, but 
I should advise you to clear out quickly.” 

“Yes, sir,” said he; “the wife has gone 
already. Now, Nero, here’s your master ; 
understand, here’s your master. Call him, 
sir.” I did so, and the man also called at the 
same moment ; the dog walked up to me and 
held out a paw. 

“ That’s all right, sir,” said the man. “ May 
I go, sir ?” 

I unlocked the door and saw him depart. 
He left the place that day, and I have never 
seen him again. I had some difficulty in 
explaining to my cousin how the dog came 
into my possession ; however, he was glad to 
know that the man had gone, that no serious 
crime had been committed, and that his 
indiscretion in so zealously advocating the 
scoundrel’s cause would never be discovered. 

I’m not going to call the dog Nero any 
longer: Ae would never have fiddled at the 
burning of Rome, rather would he have 
dashed into the flames and hauled out the 
images of the gods. 

I shall call him Gelert ; for, in spite of his 
humorous expression, I do not think he 
realized the full extent of his late master’s 
fraud. At least, I am sure that if a child 
had been drowning in that sea, or burning 
in that van, he would have rescued her. Is 
he less heroic because he recovered only 
rags in the one case and bones in the other? 
No, I shall certainly call him Gelert, after 
Llewellyn’s Gelert. And have I, or have I 
not, compounded a felony by taking him ? 


What is your real name ?” 
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(VIEWED BY HENRY W. 


IT is not generally known that 
an institution which from time to 
time has loomed large and omin- 
ously in Parliamentary debate 
has ceased to exist. Whenever Sir John 
Gorst wanted to make flesh creep in the 
House of Commons he 
was accustomed to allude 
to the Committee of 
Council on Education. 
The mere writing or 
printing of the phrase 
will to the unaccustomed 
ear convey no idea of 
its effect when uttered by 
the Vice-President. It was 
generally evoked when 
any awkward question 
arose in debate or con- 
versation on educational 
matters. The House 
learned to know when 
Sir John was coming to 
it. He leaned his elbow 
a little more heavily on 
the brass-bound box. His countenance was 
softened by a reverential look. His voice 
sank to the sort of whisper you sometimes 
hear in church. Then came the slowly 
accentuated syllables—the Committee of the 
Council on Education. 

Nobody except Sir John knew of whom 
the Committee was composed, what it did, 
or where it sat. That only made its influ- 
ence the greater, the citation of its name the 
more thrilling. Its function in connection 
with National Education was to shut up 
persistent inquirers and ward off incon- 
venient criticism or demand. It is an old 
device, certainly going as far back as the 
days of David Copperfield. The Committee 
of Council on Education played the part of 
Jorkins to the Vice-President’s Spenlow. 
He would be ready—nay, was anxious—to 
concede anything demanded. But there was 
the Committee of the Council on Education. 
That, he was afraid, would prove inexorable, 
though at the same time he would not 
neglect an opportunity of bringing the matter 
under its notice. 

The Committee of Council on Education 
is dead and buried. It ceased to exist by an 
amendment of the Education Act which, 
frivolous - minded people will recognise, 
appropriately came into operation on the rst 
of April.- But, as in the case of the grave oi 
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the faithful lovers, “ out of his bosom there 
grew a wild briar and out of her bosom a 
rose,” so from the sepulchre of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education has grown 
another body with another name. I believe 
it is actually composed of the same persons, 
including the President 
of the Council, the First 
Lord of the Treasury, the 
Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and the principal 
Secretaries of State. Dili- 
gently following the ex- 
ample of its predecessor 
it never meets, nor is it 
ever consulted on matters 
connected with education. 

By the wanton change 
of name the spell woven 
about its predecessor is 
broken. A_ potent in- 
fluence for good is with- 
drawn from the House 
of Commons. The blow 
personally dealt at Sir 
John Gorst is in the worst sense of the 
word stunning. Mercifully the Act recog- 
nises ‘the impossibility of the situation. 
Having abolished the Committee of Council 
on Education, it also makes an end of the 
Vice-President. Sir John will retain his title 
and his office through what remains of the 
life of the present Parliament. With its 
close a page will be turned over, and the 
House of Commons will know no more the 
Vice-President of the Committee of Council 
on Education. 
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This is another withdrawal of 
a prop of the Constitution fol- 
lowing with alarming closeness 
on the ruling out of Ministerial 
ranks of the office of Judge-Advocate- 
General. Sir William Marriott was the 
last incumbent of the office who had a seat 
on the Treasury Bench. It was, as Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman put it at the time, “all 
owing to the exceeding devotion to his public 
duties” that extinction of the connection 
between the Judge-Advocate-General and the 
House of Commons was precipitated. When 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government was formed in 
1892 the office of Judge-Advocate-General 
was not filled up. After a while inquiries for 
reason of the abstention began to be made, 
and Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, then Secretary 
of State for War, was put upto reply. He 
explained how an arrangement had been 
made between the Treasury and the Judge- 
Advocate-General, whereby that official was 
to receive a sure and certain salary of £500 
a year, with fees for business transacted up 
to the amount of another / 500. 

Early in the year 1892 the imminence of 
a General Election, with a prospect of rout 
of Ministers at the poll, overshadowed the 
House of Commons. No one knew what a 


THE JUDGE- 
ADVOCATE- 
GENERAL. 


day might bring forth in the shape of 


announcement of dissolution. Sir William 
Marriott resolved to make 
hay whilst the sun shone. 
Getting up early on the 
morning of the 1st of April, 
the opening day of the new 
financial year, he applied to 
the Treasury for his salary 
as Judge-Advocate-General, 
and received a cheque for 
£500. Pocketing this Sir 
William, according to the 
account of the Secretary of 
State for War, proceeded to 
attack the business of his 
office with such energy and 
public spirit that before 
August, when the Govern- 
ment were turned out, he 
had practically appropriated the #500 pay- 
able as fees for specific services. ‘The conse- 
quence was that when the new Government 
came in they found that, for the rest of the 
financial year, closing on the 31st of March, 
1893, there was no money at the Treasury 
available either as salary or fees for the 
Judge - Advocate - General. Sir William 
Marriott, lean kine among fat and slothful 
Ministers, had swallowed it all. Accordingly, 
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no appointment to the office was made. 
Later Sir Francis Jeune undertook without 
additional salary to add the work to his 
duties as President of the Probate, Divorce, 
and Admiralty Division of the High Court 
of Justice. This arrangement has been 
found to work so well that it has not been 
disturbed, and there has been a Minister the 
less on the Treasury Bench. 

nin “2 earlier distinguished Judge- 
weet sone Advocate-General was the late 
june Mr. Sf avendish Bentinck. His 

. qualifications were negative, see- 
ing that he was neither a judge, an advocate, 
nor a general. But he had voted straight 
ever since he was first returned for Taunton 
in 1865; had distinguished himself during 
debates on Irish Land and Church questions 
by howling at Mr. Gladstone ; was a Bentinck, 
and must be provided for. 

Sir George Osborne Morgan, who later 
filled the post in a Liberal Administration, 
was much impressed with its importance. 
He would find it difficult to understand 
how things muddle along since there is no 
Judge-Advocate-General in the House of 
Commons. The post certainly has a unique 
distinction, the history of which it would be 
curious to trace. All other of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers desiring to have an interview with 
the Sovereign make humble application for 

permission to attend. The 
Judge-Advocate-General has 
the right to claim an audience 
whenever the business of his 
office makes one necessary 
or desirable. 
Looking through 
Lewes’s “ Life of 
Goethe,” I come 
upon a letter 
written by Thackeray forty- 
five years ago, in which he 
describes a visit to the Grand 
Old Man of Weimar. “ His 
eyes,” he writes, “‘ were extra- 
ordinarily dark, piercing, and 
brilliant. I felt quite afraid 
before them, and_ recollect 
comparing them to the eyes of the hero of 
a certain romance, called ‘ Melnoth the 
Wanderer,’ which used to alarm us boys 
thirty years age—eyes of an individual who 
had made a bargain with a certain person, 
and at an extreme old age retained these 
eyes in all their awful splendour.” 

Not less a prominent feature in a striking 
countenance were Mr. Gladstone’s_ eyes. 
They were the most deeply luminous, the 
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most fearfully flashing, I ever sawin a human 
face. Like everyone else who came in 
contact with him, Mr. Lecky was much struck 
by the phenomenon. Ina notable passage 
written by way of preface to a new edition 
of his “ Democracy and Liberty” he writes : 
“He had a wonderful eye—a_bird-of-prey 
eye — fierce, luminous, and 
restless. ‘ When he differed 
from you,’ a great friend and 
admirer of his once said to 
me, ‘there were moments 
when he would give you a 
glance as if he would stab 
you to the heart.’ There 
was something indeed in his 
eye in which more than one 
experienced judge saw dan- 
gerous symptoms of possible 
insanity. Its piercing glance 
added greatly to his eloquence, and was, no 
doubt, one of the chief elements of that 
strong personal magnetism which he un- 
doubtedly possessed. Its power was, I 
believe, partly due to a rare physical pecu- 
liarity. Boehm, the sculptor, who was one 
of the best observers of the 
human face I have ever 
known, who saw much of Glad- 
stone and carefully studied 
him for a bust, was con- 
vinced of this. He told me 
that he was once present when 
an altercation between him 
and a Scotch professor took 
place, and that the latter 
started up from the table to 
make an angry reply, when 
he suddenly stopped as if 
paralyzed or fascinated by 
the glance of Gladstone ; and 
Boehm noticed that the pupil 
of Gladstone’s eye was visibly 
dilating and the eyelid round 
the whole circle of the eye 
drawing back, as may be seen 
in a bird of prey.” 

No one knowing Mr. 
Lecky, with his soft voice, his 
pathetic air of self-effacement, 
can imagine him saying 
these bitter things. He did 
not speak them, yet there they are, as 
he wrote them in the safe seclusion of 
his study. The picture is not drawn with 
effusively friendly hand. But no one familiar 
with Mr. Gladstone in his many moods can 
deny that there is much truth in the flaming 
pieture. 


A FLASHING EVE. 


MR. LECKY STRUCK BY A 
PHENOMENON, 
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I never but twice heard Mr. Gladstone 
speak with personal resentment of men 
opposed to him in the political arena. | 
forget the name of one of the subjects of 
his acrimony, though I have a clear impres- 
sion that he was a person of no importance. 
The other is a noisy, frothy, self-seeking 
member of the present House 
of Commons. It was at 
Dalmeny, during one of the 
Midlothian campaigns, when 
the telegraph brought news 
of this gentleman’s re-elec- 
tion, Mr. Gladstone offered 
an observation in those deep 
chest notes that marked his 
‘access of righteous indigna- 
tion. Then I saw in his eye 
that flashing light which Mr. 
Boehm describes as having 
shrivelled up the Scotch professor. The 
expression was by no means uncommon 
whether he were on his legs in the House of 
Commons or seated at a dinner-table. But 
the awful lighting-up of his countenance 
invariably accompanied not reflections upon 

individuals but comment upon 
some outrage of the high 
principles, honour and obedi 
ence to which were infused in 
his blood. 


THE 
PRIMROSE 
BUD. 


In an extra-Parlia- 
mentary speech 
delivered in the 
course of the 
Session Lord Salisbury took 
the opportunity of extolling 
the Primrose League as an 
instrument of national good. 
In a gleam of hope he almost 
saw in ita means of amend- 
ing and counteracting the 
inherent weaknesses of the 
British Constitution. ‘This is 
interesting and amusing to 
those who remember the birth 
of the association. I recall 
a little dinner given at No. 2, 
Connaught Place, in the early 
eighties. The company num- 
bered four, including the host, 
Sir Henry Wolff, and Sir 
John Gorst. Of the Fourth Party, Sir 
Henry Wolff was the only one who had 
associated himself in the promotion of the 
new Guild. To Lord Randolph Churchill 
it was an amusing enterprise. I well 
remember how he chaffed Sir Henry, being 
backed up by Sir John Gorst. 
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At that time neither Sir Henry Wolff nor 
Algernon Borthwick—now Lord Glenesk— 
had any idea to what proportions the grain 
of mustard seed they planted would grow. 
As for Lord Salisbury, who to-day almost 
drops into poetry in his adulation, it is more 
than probable that at this time he had never 
heard of it. If he had, “the image of the 
housemaid ” would certainly have crossed his 
mind with an application disastrous to the 
new departure. At the dinner speaking 
Sir Henry Wolff laughingly defended himself 
from the attacks made by his colleagues 
deprecating serious intention in the matter. 
He and they lived long enough to see the 
Primrose League with all its —— perhaps 
because of its-—fantastic flummery grow into 
a political power, crystallizing the conservatism 
latent in the mind of woman, and cunningly 
directing her influence upon a certain order 
of male mind. If political services are to be 
crowned with meet reward, Lord Salisbury 
ought to make a duke of the man who 
invented the Primrose League. 

There is a member of the Irish 

MAIDEN party in the present House of 
SPEECHES. Commons who distinguished him- 

self by delivering his maiden 
speech on the day he was sworn in and took 
his seat. It is a sound rule for the guidance 
of new members of commoner mould to sit 
silent through at least their first Session, 


profiting by opportunity of quietly study- 
ing the scene of future triumphs. It must 


be admitted that, in the case of three of the 
most illustrious commoners of the century, 
the rule was not observed. Pitt made his 
maiden speech within a month of taking his 
seat. Disraeli did not longer wait before 
he gave the House of Commons a taste of 
his quality. The first Parliament of Queen 
Victoria was opened on the 2oth of Novem- 
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ber, 1837. Onthe 7th day of the following 
month the ringleted member for Maidstone, 
who came in at the General Election, 
delivered the historic speech with its angry, 
prophetic last words, ‘‘ The time will come 
when you sha// hear me.” 

By the way, Mr. Gladstone once told me— 
what I have never heard or seen stated on 
other authority—that he heard this speech. 
He distinctly remembered the bench on 
which Disraeli sat and the appearance of the 
new member. He did not say anything of 
the impression made upon him by the speech. 

About Mr. Gladstone’s maiden speech 
there long loomed misleading obscurity. It 
is generally believed, and Mr. Gladstone, 
supernaturally accurate on facts and figures, 
grew into acceptance of the belief, that he 
first addressed the House on the 3rd of June, 
1833, on the subject of the emancipation of 
the West Indian slaves. The mistake doubt- 
less arises from the circumstance that that 
particular speech involved a personal matter. 
Mr. Gladstone’s father was a slave-owner in 
Demerara. His name was mentioned in 
debate, and his son defended him. In the 
compendious “ Life of Gladstone,” edited by 
Sir Wemyss Reid, Mr. Hurst conclusively 
shows, quoting passages from “The Mirror 
of Parliament,” that Mr. Gladstone’s maiden 
speech was delivered on the 21st of February, 
1833, the subject-matter being a petition 
from Liverpool complaining of the bribery 
and corruption that marked the election of 
the previous year. 


The circumstances attending 
GLADSTONE’s Disraeli’s_ first speech are 


AND PITT’s. matters of history. Mr. Glad 
stone’s passed over apparently 

without exciting any attention. According 
to one of the reports, “the member for 
Newark spoke under the Gallery, and was 
almost entirely inaudible in the Press 
Gallery.” The Zimes, whose columns were 
through more than sixty subsequent years 
to overflow with verbatim reports of his 
speeches, dismissed the young member with 
the line, “Mr. Gladstone made a few re- 
marks, which were not audible in the Gallery.” 
Pitt, the youngest of the three, stands 
alone in the success that attended his maiden 
speech. Burke, who heard it, said, looking 
at young Pitt, “It is not a chip of the old 
block—it is the old block itself.” Lord North 
protested it was the best maiden speech he 
had ever heard made by a young man. 
“Young Pitt will be one of the first men 
in Parliament,” said a friend who met Fox 
immediately after the young member for 
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Appleby had resumed his seat. “ He is so 
already,” said Fox, possibly with prophetic 
instinct of the prolonged struggle with which 
he would presently be engaged with the new- 
comer. 

There is an accidental point of 
resemblance and a striking dif- 
ference in the outset of the 
careers of Pitt and Gladstone. 
Both entered the House of Commons as 
representatives of pocket boroughs—Pitt as 
member for Appleby, on the nomination of 
Sir James Lowther ; Gladstone as member 
for Newark by favour of the Duke of New- 
castle. Very early 
in their career 
each was offered 
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office. Mr. Glad- 
stone promptly 
accepted the 
Junior Lordship 
of the ‘Treasury, 
the customary 
bottom step of the 
ladder, when in 
1834 it was offered 
him by Sir Robert 
Peel. Rocking- 
ham, forming a 
Ministry in suc- 
cession to Lord 
North, tempted 
Pitt with some- 
thing better than 
that. The young man coolly thrust the 
prize aside, with the intimation that he 
was “resolved not to take a subordinate 
office.” The next offer made to him, he 
being in his twenty-third year, was the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer, with the 
Leadership of the House of Commons. 

The nearest parallel in modern times to 
this leap of a private member into Ministerial 
office of Cabinet rank is Mr. Asquith’s 
appointment to the Home Office. But Mr. 
Asquith was in his fortieth year, and had 
been six years in the House of Commons 
before he made this great stride. 

A member of the French 
Chamber of Deputies who visited 
the House of Commons the 
other day tells me some interest- 
ing things about the Chamber. 
The British Constitution is, among other 
things, buttressed about by the engage- 
ment of a rat-catcher, who cares for Buck- 
ingham Palace. His salary is duly set 
forth in the Civil Service Estimates, is 
year after year solemnly voted by the House 
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of Commons, and is included in_ the 
gigantic amounts set forth in the Appro- 
priation Bill. In France there is also a rat- 
catcher in the employment and pay of the 
State. But he is directly engaged in the 
service of the Chamber of Deputies. His 
salary is a trifle over £25 a year, which 
compares with that drawn quarterly by the 
rat-catcher of Buckingham Palace. 

Another of the resources of civilization 
the Chamber of Deputies benefits by which 
finds no parallel in the House of Commons 
is an umbrella-mender. French legislators 
finding their umbrellas worn out or damaged 
by accident may 
take them to a 
particular room in 
the Chamber and 
have them re- 
paired gratuitous- 
ly. This institu- 
tion dates back to 
the time of Louis 
Philippe. That 
amiable and ap- 
prehensive mon- 
arch never, even 
in settled summer 
weather, went out 
without an um- 
brella. He set the 
fashion of discard- 
ing walking-sticks 

. and holding fast 
to the umbrella. This naturally led to 
increased mortality in the umbrella-stand, 
and members of Parliament, properly think- 
ing that observance of a loyal custom should 
not incur personal charges, brought in the 
umbrella-mender and paid him out of taxes. 

In the administration of affairs he is now 
the last link left with the ancien régime. 
Kings have gone. Emperors and Empresses 
have been chassés. The Tuileries is a ruin; 
the umbrella-mender, a legacy of the time of 
Louis Philippe, remains. 

The annual vote for the current 
expenses of the French Chamber 
is about £300,000,. This com- 
pares with charges on the Civil 
Service Estimates on account of the House 
of Commons of £150,000. Probably on 
the principle which forbids a bird to foul 
its own nest the votes on account of the 
Chamber are usually passed without discus- 
sion. But my French friend remembers a 
variation from the rule. A_ keen - scented 
deputy noticed that not only was the charge 
for scented soap advancing by leaps and 
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bounds; but that the bill for eau-de-Cologne 
had in a particular Session beaten the record. 
The influence of temporizing friends induced 
this French Peter Rylands to refrain from 
opening the question of scented soap. But 
he was firm about eau-de-Cologne. He 
moved an amendment reducing the amount 
of the vote by thirty centimes. That was not 
much ; but the moral rebuke was effective. 
The expendi- 
ture on eau-de- 
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the legend. He positively assured me there 
All the same, it will never die. 


was none. 
lice «nee, in debate in the House of 
DOES YOUR . . 
-- Commons nothing is more 
MOTHER : 
~ effective than a happy retort 
KNOW 
4 made by a speaker who has been 
YOU'RE . . . 
ewe?” interrupted by what is designed 


as a harmful interjection. Mr. 
Goschen is a dangerous man to meddle with 
in that direc- 
tion. Mr. Cham- 


Cologne, a few W\ | berlain is, at 
years ago reck- P (NN SAY such crises, 
lessly rising, . WAS SN supremely 
forthwith stop- QQ \\ ready. He, in 
ped. It is now SAN \\Y fact, is not be- 
over £50 a year, —— ~— AS yond suspicion 


but sturdy Re- 
publicans do 
not regard the 
amount as ex- 
cessive. 

Printing costs 
the French 
Chamber about 
£20,000 a year. 
The Library, a favourite lounge, spends 
nearly £1,000 a year on new books, It was 
upon a recent occasion stated in the Chamber, 
without contradiction, that the money was 
chiefly expended on works of fiction. 
In his “ Recollections,” Sir 
Algernon West writes: ‘* During 
Sir George Trevelyan’s first visit 
to the Secretary’s Lodge in 
Phoenix Park, he went to the 
window and pushed aside the curtain, and 
under its folds lay the blood-stained coat of 
poor Frederick Cavendish, which had never 
been removed from the room into which his 
body was first brought after the murder.” 

This is a story which with slizht variations 
clings to the Viceregal Lodge, and _ will 
doubtless last as long as its walis stand. 
When I was there during the reign of Lord 
Houghton ! heard it with a difference. The 
blood-stained coat had been found by Lady 
Trevelyan under the sofa on which the body 
of the newly-arrived Chief Secretary was laid 
when he was carried in from the slaughter- 
place immediately fronting the Viceregal 
Lodge. That is a detail that does not dis- 
turb the grimness of the story, which repre- 
sents the wife of the successor to the 
murdered Chief Secretary suddenly coming 
upon a terrible reminder of the crime. 

An opportunity offered itself shortly after 
my return from Ireland for asking Sir George 
Trevelyan whether there was any truth in 
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of occasionally 
laying himself 
open to inter- 
ruption, assured 
of the readiness 
of his own 
rapier not only 
to ward off the 
attack but to 
pink the assailant. One of the best, perhaps 
the best, known successes of this kind out of 
doors is credited to the present Duke of Leeds. 
When contesting Brixton, which constituency 
he represented in the House of Commons 
for some years, a man in the crowd, struck 
by his boyish face and bearing, called out, 
“ Does your mother know you're out ?” 
“Yes,” Lord Carmarthen quickly replied ; 
“and soon after eight o’clock on Monday 
night (polling day) she’ll know I’m in.” 
This retort was calculated to be worth 
hundreds of votes to the young lord. 
A retort of graver humour by 
FRANK Sir Frank Lockwood is less well 
LOCKWooD. known. It flashed forth a year 
or two before his death, at a 
semi-private dinner of the Sheffield Press 
Club, whose hospitality I shared with the then 
Solicitor-General and Mr. Stuart Wortley. 
Responding to the toast of his health, 
Lockwood, referring to the period covering 
several years when he had presided over 
the local Criminal Court, said: “I hope that 
during the ten years I was connected with 
this city I gave satisfaction.” Here the 
company broke into a loud cheer. “I was 
about to add,” continued the ex-Recorder, in 
gravest tones, “satisfaction to those gentle- 
men who came before me in my judicial 
capacity. ‘Till I heard that sudden spon- 
taneous burst of applause I did not realize 
there were so many present here to-night.” 





Deeds of Daring and Devotion in the War. 


By ALFRED T. Srory. 


py, T is, of course, a truism that 
there is nothing like difficulty 
‘| and danger for bringing out 
men’s true characters and for 
developing all the grit and go 
there is in them. It may be 
added that when the crisis is a national one 
the splendour of the heroism brought into 
prominence is all the more striking. We 
cannot go back to any campaign in British 
history without coming across, not only acts 
of the most signal daring, oftentimes of 
almost transcendent courage, but, what is 
still finer, deeds of devotion so unselfish that 
they touch the deepest chords of the human 
heart. Our military biography is full of 
such, and one can hardly read of them with- 
out being thrilled as by a line of heroic 
verse. And how many tingling heart-throbs 
of the kind have we not received during the 
present war? ‘To read the daily papers is 
like being at a school of heroism ; and no 
doubt the deeds of daring and doing per- 
formed on the battlefield for the Motherland 
did much to stimulate the splendid rush of 
volunteers to the Flag when the Queen 
called, that sent thousands of the best of 
Britain’s sons to emulate the traditional 
hardihood and the traditional devotion. 

Whilst the New South Wales Lancers were 
at Aldershot some of them practised picking 
up and carrying off a disabled comrade. It 
was a happy thought to do so, and one can 
only hope, if the chance should come in 
their way, that they will be able to turn their 
dexterity to good account, and so win the 
soldier’s highest honour, the V.C. 

The decoration of the Victoria Cross, as 
most people are aware, was instituted as a 
reward to members of the British naval and 
military services for the performance, in 
presence of the enemy, of some signal act of 
valour or devotion to their country. Non- 
military persons who are serving as volun- 
teers against the enemy are also eligible. 
But there is one condition attached to the 
distinction which is not perhaps generally 
known : it is that the act for which the Cross 
is given must be a voluntary one. 

Vol xx—20. 


There has probably never been a war since 
the institution of the V.C. when so many 
have gone to the front with the resolution to 
win the coveted distinction, if it by any 
means lay in their path, as in the present 
one. Nor can we wonder when both the 
leading commanders—that is, Lord Roberts 
and Sir Redvers Buller, besides several of the 
generals of divisions—are V.C. heroes. Such 
examples fire men with a lofty spirit of emula- 
tion, and who can doubt but the many self- 
sacrificing deeds of which we read were in part 
stimulated by what their generals had done ? 
Even where there has been no question of 
the Victoria Cross, the V.C. spirit has 
proved contagious; so much so that one 
could almost wish all those who have shown 
a spirit of sturdy devotion or brave self- 
forgetfulness might come in for some sort of 
recognition. 

Take, for instance, the act of the post- 
mistress of Lady Grey, the chief town of the 
native reserve of the Free State border, who, 
when the Boers proclaimed the district 
Orange Free State territory,and sent rebels 
to post up President Steyn’s proclamation at 
Lady Grey, which they did, quietly removed 
the objectionable document and put up in 
its place Sir Alfred Milner’s proclamation, 
telling the rebels at the same time that sha/ 
was the proclamation for them. It has been 
stated, in order to adorn the story, that the 
lady pulled down the Boer flag, which had 
been hoisted, and ran up the Union Jack 
in its place; but I have it on the best 
authority that there was no flay, either 
British or Boer, in the question. Even 
without the bravado of the flag, however, the 
deed was one of conspicuous courage. 

Such deeds as this, as well as some that 
are still less, as it were, before the public eye, 
like that of Private Rogers, of the 1st 
Battalion Manchester Regiment, who wrapped 
his wounded captain in his great-coat and lay 
beside him all night to keep him warm, are a 
little liable to be forgotten, which is a pity. 
This act of the man Rogers I have heard 
doubts thrown upon. © But permission has 
been given me to print an extract from a 
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letter of Captain D. R. Paton, the officer 
referred to, which puts the matter beyond 
dispute. 

Writing to his father, the famous painter, 
Sir Noel Paton, from 
the temporary hospital 
at Ladysmith, October 
24th, he says: “ A pri- 
vate of mine and a ser- 
geant of the Gordons 
dressed my wound 
roughly to stop the 
bleeding, and my 
Tommy and I lay 
down to wait for the 
ambulance. . .. I 
prefer to say no more 
of that night in the 
field — it is best for- 
gotten ; and you may 
be sure that I never 
welcomed the daylight 
as I did on Sunday 
morning. I knew that 
help would come with 
the light... . I am 
glad my Tommy —a 
private in my own 
company —stayed with 
me; for he wrapped me in his great-coat, 
and lay with his arms round me all night to 
try and keep me warm. If he hadn't, I am 
afraid I should have pegged out, for it was 
bitterly cold, and I couldn’t move at all.” 


One ~ would have 


liked to give the 
CAPTAIN-SURGEON BUNTINE 


portrait of this 
From a Photo. by Sherwood, Durban. 
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hero, but it has not 
been possible to 
obtain a photo 
graph of him. 
Another deed 
which deserves to 
stand beside the 
above is that of 
Captain- Surgeon 
Buntine, of the 
Natal Carbineers. 
Dr. Buntine is an 
Australian, and 
was in practice at Pietermaritzburg when the 
war broke out. He at once set out for the 
front and joined the Carbineers. He was, 
however, almost immediately sent for to help 
the Royal Army Medical Corps at head- 
quarters at Ladysmith. The Carbineers were 
given the honourable and onerous duty of 
patrolling the Free State border, and Dr. 
Buntine was out with them when they had a 


CAPTAIN D. R. PATON, 
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brush with the enemy at Bester’s, just under 
the Drakensberg, towering 10,000ft. above 
them. The Carbineers were compelled to 
retire, and a trooper who was wounded had 
to be left where he 
+ fell. Dr. Buntine, 
however, rode back, 
| accompanied by his 
| trooper servant, Duke, 
placed the severely 
wounded man on his 
| own horse, and then, 
| holding the stirrup- 
| leather of his servant’s 
horse, ran all the way 
into camp. A _ non- 
commissioned officer 
of the same corps, 
Sergeant J. Todd, 
greatly distinguished 
himself by saving the 
life of a wounded 
officer at Chieveley, 
under a hot fire. 
Many such plucky 
acts have been re- 
corded during the war. 
At the Battle of Reit- 
fontein, for instance, a 
Carbineer named Cleaver was shot through 
the body while the men were retiring from 
an exposed position, whereupon Lieutenant 
Compton ran back and offered to carry him 
under cover. Cleaver asked to be left where 
he was, as he was in great pain. Compton 
went away, but returned and again offered to 
take him to the ambulance. The man still 
declined, and the lieutenant retired under 
cover, being 
at the time 
much ex- 
posed. The 
wounded 
man was 
shortly after- 
wards taken 
up by the 
ambulance. 
Still more 
worthy of 
note is the 
act of Lieu- 
tenant the 
Hon. Ralph 
Legge Pome- 
roy, second son of Viscount Harberton, of 
the 5th Dragoon Guards, who, on the 5th of 
November, during a brush with the enemy 
near Ladysmith, went to the assistance of a 
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wounded trooper, re- 
gardless of the bullets 
that were viciously 
“spitting” through 
the air, and carried 
him out of the fire 
zone. A similar act 
of heroism was per- 
formed at Ladysmith 
by an officer of the 
same regiment, Lieu- 
tenant J. Norwood, 
who also at great peril 
to himself saved the 
life of a trooper. 

It speaks volumes 
for the “initiative” of 
the irregular troops to 
find so many acts of 
devotion and daring 
being performed by 
members of thosecon- 
tingents. Sir Redvers 
Buller, it will be re- 
membered, looks 
upon initiative as the 
soul of the V.C. 
Perhaps the fact that 
the irregular troops 
are less drilled, less of the nature of machines, 
and possibly in consequence, like the Boers, 
more mobile, has its advantage in allowing 
their members to act more from personal 


TROOPER CLIFFORD TURPIN. 

From a Photo. by Hepburn & Jeanes, Grahamstown 
volition. Certain it is that the various corps 
of irregular and volunteer troops have greatly 
excelled in acts where personal initiative has 
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come in. Such acts 
have been so numer- 
ous that one cannot 
hope to give more 
than a brief selection 
of them. 

Thestory of Trooper 
Clifford Turpin, of the 
Imperial Light Horse, 
atthe Battle of Elands- 
laagte is an instance 
in point. His colonel 
was shot in the body, 
and Turpin caught 
him in his arms and 
was Carrying himaway 
to a place of safety 
when the poor officer 
received a bullet 
through the brain 
while in the trooper’s 
arms. He put the 
body down and 
rushed on in the field, 
and he and one of 
the Gordon High- 
landers were the first 
to get into the Boer 
laager and take it. 


For his gallantry Turpin was promoted to the 
rank of sergeant and his name was men- 
tioned in despatches. 

Another trooper of one of the irregular 
corps, namely, A. W. Evans, of the Natal 


TROOPER A. W. EVANS. 
From a Photo. by Bryne, Richmond. 
Mounted Rifles, did an act for which he was 
recommended for the V.C. He fell into an 
ambush with a patrol. The patrol was 
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retiring when the horse of a fellow-trooper, 
named Golding, who was on foot, broke 
away. Evans dashed after Golding’s mount 
and brought it back in spite of a heavy fire 
from the enemy. Trooper Evans, who is 
nineteen years of age, had not long left St. 
George’s School, Harpenden. 

Not less worthy of note is the brave deed 
of Trooper Martin, of the Natal Mounted 
Police, who conducted Lieutenant Hooper, 
of the 5th Lancers, through the 
Boer lines to Ladysmith, and 
returned with a message from 
Sir George White for General 
Wolffe - Murray. Martin was 
recommended for promotion 
by General Murray, and was 
immediately afterwards raised 
to the rank of sergeant. 
Martin, who is a son of Captain 
Martin, of the Royal Artillery, 
Woolwich, only completed his 
twentieth year last July. 

As the instances of bravery 
here given are more particularly 
concerned with those whose 
effort was rather to save life 
than to kill —to include the 





latter would 


necessitate a reproduction of nearly the whole 
list of those who have gone to South Africa 


-—one need only mention the name of 
Bugler Shurlock, who, metaphorically, took 
the scalps of three Boers at Elandslaagte, in 
order to point out how, under the stress of 
the Empire’s danger, the very boys and 
women became heroic. Hence it should 
not be forgotten that it was to a boy-bugler’s 
presence of mind in blowing a resonant 
“Charge!” in reply to the sounds of “ Cease 
fire!” given by the Boer trumpeters in order 
to mislead, that the victory of Elandslaagte 
was largely due. The incident was referred 
to by Mr. Pearse, of the Daily News. “The 
Devons ” (he wrote) “had gained the crest 
on its steepest side, and the Gordons, with 
the Manchesters and the Light Horse, were 
sweeping over its nearer ridge, when, to 
our astonishment, we heard the ‘Cease 
fire!’ and ‘Retire!’ sounded by buglers. 
It was difficult to account for them, 
but not so now, when we _ know that 
the Boers had learned our bugle-calls. In 
obedience to that sound the Gordons were 
beginning to fall back, when their boy-bugler, 
saying, ‘ Retire be hanged!’ rushed forward 
and blew a hasty charge. Whereupon ranks 
closed up and the victory of Elandslaagte 
was won. 

And, speaking of boy-emulators of their 
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commanders for the V.C., need one do more 
than refer to the splendid act of the little 
bugler, Dunne, of the 1st Royal Dublin 
Fusiliers, who so distinguished himself in the 
fighting line of the Battle of Tugela River ; 
refusing, after having his right arm disabled 
by a shot, to go to the rear, but, taking his 
bugle in his left hand, continued to advance 
with his company, sounding the charge and 
heartening the men the while? His wound 
necessitated his being brought 
home; but he was from the 
first eager to be allowed to go 
again to the front. The bugle 
presented to him by the Queen 
in place of the one he lost will 
doubtless long remain in his 
family and be treasured almost 
as a patent of nobility. The 
bugle is made of copper, with 
silver mountings, and bears 
the inscription : “ Presented to 
John Francis Dunne, First 
Battalion Royal Dublin Fusi- 
liers, by Queen Victoria, to 
replace the bugle lost by him 
on the field of battle at 
Colenso, 15th December, 1899, when he was 
wounded.” 

A good many other youngsters—yes, and 
women too—besides Bugler Dunne—whose 
photograph should be in all the schools— 
deserve memorials in commemoration of 
their courage and devotion. ‘Take the little 
heroes of Mafeking— Mafeking which hence- 
forth in British annals will stand as a 
synonym for all that is “game ”—of whom 
it was written on the forty-eighth day of the 
siege that many of those helping in the 
defence were tender women and boys, some 
of the latter being mere children. ‘One 
boy named Chiddy,” the account says, “at 
the summoning of the garrison to arms by 
church-bell on Sunday morning, arrived 
bringing a rifle and a bandolier. He 
occupies a man’s loophole, and carefully 
records the number of shells passing over 
another fort.” The writer goes on to say 
that in one house, while the breastwork was 
being built, three ladies remained during the 
Monday’s shelling, with the utmost pluck. 
“One played the National Anthem while 
shells were whistling overhead. The men 
outside heard the music and cheered in 
response.” Throughout the siege, too, the 
calm bravery of the nuns was excelled by 
none. 

And while one is writing of Mafeking, can 
one omit to make reference to the first of its 
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heroes, who not only inspired and sustained 
all by his courage and resourcefulness, but 
when he saw any of the little ones who 
seemed to want comforting, would take it up 
in his arms, and show that he had some- 
thing of the gentleness of a woman, in 
addition to his splendid soldierly qualities ; 
reminding one of the lines in Wordsworth’s 
“ Character of the Happy Warrior ” :— 
who, though thus endued as with a sense 

And faculty for storm and turbulence, 

Is yet a soul whose master bias leans 

To homefelt pleasures and to gentle scenes, 

May such traits always adorn the British 
warrior, as they so supremely adorn the 
chiefest of them all, Lord Roberts. It is 
that character, and the kindly acts it leads 
him to do, that has so endeared him to 
all who have come under his command. 
Said a private, writing to his people the 
other day: “He” (Lord Roberts) “ passed 
our picket lines to see Macdonald yester- 
day. I stood to attention as smart as I 
could. ‘All right, my man,’ said he; ‘sit 
down and go on smoking.’ That’s the 
general for you. He is a soldier, every 
inch of him. I would die for such as he.” 
Another man, describing General Lyttelton, 
writes: “ There isn’t a bit of regimental 
or staff starch about him. He is just like 
Bobs.” 

Admiration of this sort is soon developed 
into something akin to adoration by acts 
like that which distinguished the Battle of 
Driefontein. On that day Lord Roberts, 
when riding over the battlefield, came across 
a wounded soldier, and, dismounting, gave 
him a drink from his own water-bottle. It 
was remarked at the time, by one who de- 
scribed the act, that it was one of those 
numberless little deeds of kindness and 
consideration, so characteristic of the veteran 
commander, which “serye to bind the Com- 
mander-in-Chief still more closely to the 
rank and file, who literally worship him.” 

What will not men do for those in whom 
they have confidence and whom they have 
learned to love ?} Some striking instances of 
the kind have cropped up from time to time 
during the war. There was the instance of 
the two Lancashire men at Spion Kop, both 
of whom were wounded, but one not so 
badly but be was able to walk. Said the 
other to him: “Tha’d better get doon th’ 
hill while th’art able, Jem.” “Nay, awm 
not a-gooing ta leave thee,” he answered, 
and whilst he spoke he received a shot which 
proved his death-warrant. 

Another splendid instance of self-forget- 
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fulness is recorded by Mr. Treves, the cele- 
brated surgeon. After one of the Tugela 
battles a doctor offered.a drink to.a badly- 
wounded soldier. “Give a.drink to my pal 
first,” said he; “he is worse hit than me.” 
Yet (adds Mr. Treves) while the pal did 
well and recovered, the self-denying hero 
died of his hurt. 

But all the heroism of the war pales before 
the efforts first to “ fight” and then to save 
the guns at the Battle.of Colenso. The 
engagement, as will be remembered, took 
place on the 23th of December, 1899. 
Colonel Long was ordered to-go into posi- 
tion with his guns, covered by the Sixth 
Brigade. General Buller’s account of what 
took place is as follows :— 

“T had personally explained to him where I 
wished him to come into action, and with the 
naval guns only, as the position was not 
within effective range for his field guns. 
Instead of this, he advanced with his batteries 
so fast that he left both his infantry escort 
and his oxen-drawn naval guns behind, and 
came into action under Fort Wylie, a com- 
manding, trebly entrenched hill, at‘a range of 
1,200yds., and I believe within 30o0yds. of 
the enemy’s rifle-pits. The men fought 
their guns like heroes and silenced Fort 
Wylie, but the issue could never have been 
in doubt, and gradually they were all shot.” 

Mr. Bennet Burleigh, writing of the Battle 
of Colenso, thus describes this thrilling inci- 
dent: “There were scarcely any men left, 
and next to no ammunition. After that an 
order was given to abandon the guns, which 
for over one hour had fought in the face of 
the fiercest fusillade a battery ever endured. 
Yet even then all was not over, for four men 
persisted in serving two guns and remaining 
beside their cannon. One of either party 
carried the shell; the others laid and fired 
their beloved 15-pounders. But two men 
were left. They continued the unequal 
battle. They exhausted the ordinary ammu- 
nition, and finally drew upon and: fired the 
emergency rounds of case, their last shot. 
Then they stood to ‘attention’ beside the 
gun, and an instant later fell pierced through 
and through by Boer bullets. These, I say, 
by the light of all my experience of war— 
these gunners of ours are men who. deserve 
monuments over their graves, and even 
Victoria Crosses in their coffins.” 

Then followed the fight to recover the lost 
guns—a fight which will long be remembered 
as one of the glory spots in British ‘military 
annals. We are, perhaps, too near the event 
to-day, and too much distracted by the many 
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incidents and anxieties of the war, to fully 
grasp and appreciate those acts of splendid 
heroism. Notwithstanding the numberless 
deeds of daring produced by the war, how- 
ever, these stand out, as it were, and will 
ever so stand, like a piece of antique sculp- 
ture adorning the frieze of Time’s temple of 
valour. The story of the heroism of poor 
Roberts and his comrades can never, perhaps, 
be told too often. It is thus described in 
the London Gazette: “The detachments 
serving the guns 
of the 14th and 
66th Batteries, 
Royal Field Ar- 
tillery, had all 
been either 
killed, wounded, 
or driven from 
their guns by 
infantry fire at 
close range, and 
the guns were 
deserted. About 
5sooyds. behind 
the guns was a 
donga, in which 
some of the few 
horses and 
drivers left alive 
were sheltered. 
The intervening 
space was swept with shell and rifle fire. 
Captain Congreve, of the Rifle Brigade, who 
was in the donga, assisted to hook a team 
into a limber, went out, and assisted to 
limber up a gun. Being wounded, he took 
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CAPTAIN H. L. REED. 
From a Photo. by Werner & Son, Dublin. 


shelter ; but seeing Lieutenant Roberts fall, 
badly wounded, he went out again and 
brought him in. Captain Congreve was shot 
through the leg, through the toe of his boot, 
grazed on the elbow and the shoulder, and 
his horse shot in three places.” 


Corporal Nurse and six drivers of the 66th 
Battery also took part in this rush into the 


jaws of death. Nurse, along with Congreve 
and Roberts, was recommended forthe V.C., 
and the drivers—some of whose portraits 
are given—for the medal for distinguished 
conduct in the field. 

Captain H. L. Reed, of the 7th Battery 


TRUMPETER AYLES. 
From @ Photo. by Charles Knight, Aldershot 
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Royal Field Artillery, with thirteen non- 
commissioned officers and men, then brought 
up three teams from his battery to see if he 
could save the guns. Captain Reed and five 
of his men were wounded, one man was killed, 
and thirteen out of the twenty-one horses 
were killed, so that the 
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porals Barkley and Cox, and ‘Troopers 
Collingwood, Howell, and Godden—all, like 
the‘lieutenant, of F Squadron. Five of the 
men stripped, Lieuteriant Carlisle and another 
simply throwing off their boots. Unfortu- 
nately, in mid-stream Barkley was seized 
with cramp, and would 





gallant little party was 
driven back. Captain 
Reed was recommended 
for the V.C., and all the 
others, including Trum- 
peter Ayles, for distin- 
guished conduct medals. 

Captain Schofield also 
took a prominent part in 
these heroic attempts at 
rescue, but was not, like 
the other officers, recom- 
mended for the V.C. 
General Buller says he 
“differentiated in his re- 
commendations, because 
he thought that a recom- 
mendation for the Victoria 
Cross required proof of 
initiative something 
more, in fact, than mere 
abedience to orders; and for this reason he 
did not recommend Captain Schofield, who 
was acting under orders, though his conduct 
was most gallant.” 

One of these days a poet, feeling the full 
splendour of these deeds, will give us a poem 
on the “ Fight for the Guns at Colenso.” 

Another plucky feat which the future 
historian of the war will need 
to take full account of was 
of an aquatic nature, and 
strangely reminds one of a 
similar act performed by 
Clive at the very outset of his 
military career. It occurred 
during General Buller’s 
second attempt to relieve 
Ladysmith. When on that 
occasion Lord Dundonald 
reached Potgieter’s Drift he 
found the Boer pont, or raft, 
moored at the farther bank 
of the swollen stream, and 
it was very desirable to get 
possession of it. In view 
of possible Boers on the north side, the 
attempt was likely to prove extremely dan- 
gerous ; but Lieutenant Carlisle, of the South 
African Light Horse, volunteered to swim 
the river, and six others offered to do the 
same. These were Sergeant Turner, Cor 
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have been drowned but 
for Howell pluckily going 
to his rescue and bringing 
him safely into the donga, 
where the remainder of 
the party had already 
arrived. Barkley was 
quickly restored and the 
return journey com- 
menced. The hawsers of 
the pont jammed and the 
machine hung in mid- 
stream, while Boer bullets 
began to whistle about the 
naked figures. A party of 
the enemy had discovered 
what they were at and 
opened a hot fire upon 
them at a distance of about 
450yds. It was necessary 
once more to plunge into 
the water, and the enterprise would have failed 
but for the pluck-of Corporal Cox, who again 
mounted the pont and got the hawser free. 
All this time Lieutenant Carlisle continued 
to keep hold of the gunwale, declining to 
leave Barkley, who he feared might have 
another attack of cramp; and, although 
bullets never ceased to play about them, 
one grazing the lieutenant’s 
arm and another splintering 
the gunwale between his 
hands, they marvellously es- 
caped, and were safely drawn 
with the pontintothe welcome 
shelter of the south bank. 
Of the many incidental acts 
of devotion worthy of note, 
one may mention that of 
Sergeant Sheridan, who, in 
the retiring movement on the 
last-named occasion, seeing 
Private Dowling wounded, 
carried him for half a mile, 
until they were both out of 
danger. At the same time 
Lance-Corporal Farrall went back under a 
murderous fire, and, making two successive 
trips, brought out two wounded men, whose 
wounds he dressed before moving them. 
Similarly, in General French’s advance to 
the relief of Kimberley, as well as later in 
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the wonderful sweeping advance first to 
Bloemfontein and then upon Pretoria, we 
read of numberless acts of individual devo- 
tion and daring. On the way from Riet 
River to the Modder a patrol skirmish took 
place, in which Corporal Fetting, of the New 
South Wales Lancers, was badly hurt. Cor- 
poral (now Sergeant) Gould at once went to 
his assistance, and succeeded 
in bringing him out of danger 
under a heavy fire. Trooper 
Firmin likewise distinguished 
himself in the same action, 
courageously carrying out a 
wounded officer of the 16th 
Lancers. Nor should we 
forget the act of Lieutenant 
De Crespigny, who in a re- 
connaissance from General 
French’s column, on January 
19th, rode back under a 
hot fire and rescued a dis- 
mounted trooper. 

One would like to mention 
other deeds of daring and 
devotion did space permit— 
deeds like that of Sergeant Parker, V.C., and 
Gunner Lodge, V.C., whose coolness and 
bravery in working the rescued guns at 


Koorn Spruit saved that disastrous affair 


from becoming a catastrophe. Deeds like 
that of Lieutenant Mathias, on the 6th of 
January, when he saved a 
Hotchkiss from falling into 
the hands of the Boers, or 

finer still—like that of 
the sixteen Manchesters, 
who held an advanced 
post of Czesar’s Camp the 
whole of that critical day, 
and left, as “the price of 
Empire,” fourteen of their 
number dead in their 
sangar. Nor should one 
forget Sergeant Boseley, 
who, fighting his gun on 
that eventful day, and 
having an arm and a leg 
taken off, bade his men 
“ Roll me away and go 
on with the firing.” 
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MAGAZINE. 


The war has shown us every description of 
hero, from the man who, like Private Hinton, 
simply knew how to do his duty and die at 
his post as hospital attendant, or like Chaplain 
Robertson, who fearlessly exposed himself on 
the field of battle in giving such comfort 
as he could to wounded or dying men, to 
men like Baden-Powell, who seemed to be 
the captain of every re- 
source, but always captain 
and commandant of himself, 
ready if need be to die in 
defence of the post and 
people under his charge, but 
knowing a deeper and safer 
wisdom in living and going 
“softly, softly,” so as to 
“catchee the monkey,” or 
—what was as good in this 
case— Eloff ! 

Many do and will con- 
tinue to regret the war; but 
everyone must be pleased to 
think, not only how the 
nation rose to the emer- 
gency, but that it was the 
means of bringing to the front not only so 
many fine talents, but so many fine qualities 
to boot. It shows how secure so far the 
national feeling and the national tradition 
lie at the basis of the common life. The 
two things may be summed up in the 

words “home” and “su- 
premacy ” wherever the 
flag flies. The thought 
was well exemplified in 
the dream of a soldier in 
the hospital at Colesberg. 
He was feverish and rest- 
less, but towards midnight 
he fell into a gentle sleep ; 
then—the story is told by 
a German doctor — he 
began to sing in a soft, 
low voice. And what 
think you he sang? 
“ Home, Sweet Home,” 
and “Rule Britannia.” 
That dreaming _ soldier 
was a personification of 


England. 
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By ROBERT Barr. 


ift elevator wafted Miss 

Edith Remy to the fifteenth 

floor of the Skylight Building 

in Chicago, as if she had been 

in reality the angel she looked, 

for she was an extremely pretty 

girl, with an air of innocence and sweetness. 

And she was exceedingly well-dressed too, 
which counts for much in this world. 

Leaving the elevator, she walked along the 
corridor, remembering the injunction, “ Fifth 
door to the left, miss,” and paused before the 
big ground-glass panel on which were painted 
the words, “ Law offices of Edward Dunton.” 
Here she rapped, somewhat timidly, showing 
that she knew little of the entrance to 
business rooms in the heart of Chicago. 
llowever, the door was flung airily open by 
an impudent-looking, undersized urchin of 
twelve or thereabout, who stared at her open- 
mouthed. Apparently this sort of visitor 
was new to him. 

“T wish to see Mr. Dunton,” said the girl. 

“Yes’m. This way’m. I'll ask him. 
He’s awful busy.” 

“Very well, I'll call again.” 

“Oh, no’m. You jest set down. He’s 
finishin’ a big case, but he'll be ready’n a 
minute,” and with that the lad hurriedly 
knocked at an inner door, disappeared, re- 
turned, and continued :— 

“ He'll see ye, mum, in about three shakes 


of... . in about three minutes’m.” 
Vol. xx.—21. 


“Thank you.” The girl turned to the 
one window in the narrow room and looked 
out into a court—a deep, square well, 
the sides of which were studded with un- 
countable windows. The law offices of 
Edward Dunton were evidently not the most 
expensive in this huge building, despite his 
rush of work. The small boy was perched 
on a tall, three-legged stool, which was 
surmounted by a round revolving-seat. On 
this, with a deft, energetic movement of 
the foot that evidently came from long 
practice, the youth imparted to himself a 
swift circular motion, which he was in the 
habit of bringing to a sudden conclusion by 
grasping two legs of this Eifiel tower whose 
red-headed apex he formed. When perform- 
ing his dizzy evolutions he thrust forward his 
legs and leaned back to balance himself, his 
brilliant head looking like a whirling brand 
of flame. These acrobatic feats not having 
the desired effect of attracting the young 
lady’s attention, the lad came to an abrupt 
standstill and opened the conversation. 

“ My name’s Billy’m.” 

“Oh, is it?” replied the girl, turning 
partially round. 

“Yes’m. And some day I’m goin’ t’ be 
Mr. Dunton’s partner. He’s the best lawyer 
in Chicago’m.” 

“Yes?” The girl smiled so sweetly that 
Billy, unused to the blandishments of the 
fair, flushed almost the colour of his hair, 
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and whirled like a catherine-wheel to recover 
his equanimity. When he came to a teeth- 
chattering stop the girl said, anxiously :— 

“Aren't you afraid you will hurt yourself?” 

“Oh, no’m. Used t’ fall off at first. Just 
like learning a bicycle. Yow try it!” And 
Billy sprang off on the floor, earnestly 
desirous of giving pleasure to his visitor. 

“No, thank you,” said the girl, with a 
charming little laugh that further captivated 
the susceptible Billy, filling him with emula- 
tion and a yearning to show off. 

“ Why, it’s dead easy’m. Look a’ this.” 

Billy, spread out like a swimming frog, 
gave himself terrific impetus, flopped over on 
his back in transit, and finally stood on his 
head, spreading his inverted, seemingly 
centipede, legs horizontally, until the effect 
resembled a gigantic dissipated umbrella ; 
then, as the motion slowed, he flung himself 
recklessly into the air, described an arc, 
and came down on his feet, staggering, but 
with a proud flourish of the hand, a gesture 
palpably borrowed from the circus. 

“Dear me!” said the amazed girl, “I 
never saw anything like that before.” 

“Mr. Dunton can’t do that’m. He kin 
whirl, but he can’t stand on his head an’ it 
a-going.” Billy hopped up on the stool to 


illustrate practically the limits of the lawyer’s 


expertness. A stricken bell gave one sharp 
clang in the other room. Billy precipitated 
himself from his perch, reached the door by 
some blind instinct, went in, came out, 
secured a long, fat envelope from a pigeon- 
hole, delivered this breathlessly to his master, 
and came out again. 

“Mr. Dunton says I ought t’ go an’ show 
at a dime museum; thinks I’d make more 
money than a lawyer, but I’m a-goin’ to be 
his partner. He says /ha?’s all right. “Tain’t 
many boys gets such chances, mum.” 

“You are very lucky.” 

Again the bell sounded. Billy sprang to 
answer it like a competitor in a race. 
Emerging, he flung the door wide: “ Mr. 
Dunton’ll see you’m,” closed it, and Edith 
Remy found herself in the lawyer’s office. 

Standing by a desk on which were 
heaped various documents, every pigeon-hole 
crammed, stood a young man with a black 
moustache and a firm, finely-moulded, clean- 
shaven chin. His face wore a care-begone 
look, the final expression of an overworked 
man at high pressure. 

“I am sorry to have kept you waiting, 
madam,” he said, politely; “will you be 
seated? What can I do for you, madam ?” 

The girl hesitated, but did not sit down. 
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“T—I was told you wanted a typewriter, 
and I came to apply for the situation.” 

The tired mask evaporated from the 
young man’s face, his eyes twinkled, and the 
corners of his mouth twitched. He had 
some difficulty in controlling his voice as he 
said :— 

“Who said I wanted a typewriter?” 

“T called in at the offices of Brown and 
Ripley on the first floor, thinking I might get 
a situation there. They told me your type 
writer had left, and that you would probably 
want another.” 

The young man began to laugh, but 
checked himself when he saw displeasure 
plainly visible in the girl’s face. 

“Please sit down,” he urged; “and ex- 
cuse me for laughing, but really this is very 
funny .. .” 

“TI see nothing funny in my asking for a 
situation. If there is none vacant, then 
there is no more to be said, and I will bid 
you good morning, apologizing for interrupt- 
ing the work of one who is busy.” 

“No, no; don’t go,” cried Dunton, eagerly. 
“ Do let me explain. Of course, your asking 
me for the position of typewriter—there is 
nothing funny about that, certainly, as you 
say. It is my own situation that is funny. 
I get some work now and then from Brown 
and Ripley, but that is really all I have to 
do, and that isn’t :auch.” 

“Then I think it very unkind of Brown 
and Ripley to send me up here on a fool’s 
errand.” Tears of vexation came into the 
girl’s fine eyes, melting them into a tender, 
pathetic beauty which appealed to all the 
chivalry in the young man’s nature. 

“No, no,” he said, hastily, “ they are not 
to blame ; they didn’t mean any unkindness, 
I assure you. Noone is to blame but me, 
and I don’t know that I am. Please take 
that chair for a few moments, and I will 
explain, for I don’t want you to go away with 
a wrong impression against anyone.” 

Edith, seeing him very much in earnest, 
sat down, and Dunton took the chair by the 
cluttered desk. 

“ You see, we are both looking for work, so 
there should be no misapprehension between 
us—we should in a way have some sympathy 
for each other. My keeping you waiting, and 
all that, was what might be called pure bluff, 
the same with intent to deceive. The plan 
is as old as the hills, of course . . . Dickens 
had some of his young men do the same 
thing . . . and young men will keep on 
doing the same thing until human nature 
changes. I assure you that if a Chicago 
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business man happened to come in here with 
some law work for me to do, he would not 
have the least respect for me if I did not 
keep him waiting. If he thought that his 
job was the only one I had had that day he 
would go away and give it to someone too 
busy to attend to it. I don’t growl. It’s the 
rules of the game. Here am I fully equipped 
for my profession. I’ve got the statutes of the 
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understand a man getting along without 
any.” 

“Then why don’t you engage me? I have 
a type-writing machine of my own, so you 
wouldn’t need to purchase one. I should 


be satisfied with a very small salary.” 
Edward Dunton looked at her for a few 
moments, with perplexity on his brow. 
“T have really nothing much for you to 


do, except an 





r 





“1 DON'T GROWL. 


State of Illinois at my fingers’ ends ; I would 
bring knowledge and energy to bear on any 
piece of business intrusted to me, yet I don’t 
get the business, except a little of the overflow 
of such firms as Brown and Ripley’s and 
other successful people like them, who 
know I do the work well. 

“Now, about typewriting. I ought to 
have a typewriter. ‘That’s another curious 
thing: people in Chicago have no respect 
for a pen-written letter; they regard it 
merely as an indication that you can’t 
afford a stenographer, and so they’ve no 
use for you. I’m tired of writing letters 
with my own hand and apologizing that 
my typewriter is away or ill, or some- 
thing of that sort. I feel that no one 
believes it. I’ve bluffed Brown and Ripley 
on this matter for some time, but the fraud 
will be discovered sooner or later. That's 
why they sent you up here, and that’s their 
first step in finding me out. They've ten 
typewriters down there, and they can’t 


IT’S THE RULES OF THE GAME.” 


occasional _ letter. 
Still, the very fact 
that the occasional 
letter was type- 
written might 
bring in additional 
business. I’ve 
thought of buying 
a machine on the 
instalment _ plan, 
and doing the 
typewriting my- 
self, but I’ve been 
afraid I’d lose it 
on the  twenty- 
seventh payment, 
or something of 
that sort. What 
salary were you 
looking for ? ” 

“Oh, I don’t 
know. About 
half the usua. rate, 
or less.” 

‘Yes, out 
how much? 
Put it in dollars and cents.” 

“Well, thirty-five or forty dollars a week.” 

“ What!” 

“Ts that too much?” 

“Too much! Why, where have you been 
working? I don’t suppose there is a steno- 
grapher in town gets anything like that. I 
see any amount of advertisements in the 
papers—liners—offering services at ten dollars 
a week, and even five. Sometimes they pro- 
pose to work for nothing, merely to get into 
an office. How many words a minute can 
you do in shorthand?” The girl blushed 
and looked at the floor for a few moments 
without answering. 

“T am afraid I am very impracticable. I 
know little of shorthand, but am trying to 
learn. I am not even very expert at the 
typewriter yet.” 

“* Where was your last situation ?” 

“T never had a situation. That is why I 
knew so little of, the salaries paid.” 

“ Now, you won’t mind my speaking 
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plainly, will you? There isn’t the remotest 
chance of your getting anything to do in 
Chicago, in that line, until you have the 
business literally and figuratively at your 
fingers’ ends. I suppose you have a father 
or mother to support, or both, and have 
doubtless been used to—to—easier times. 
It does you great credit this resolving to 
earn something, and by-and-by you will suc- 
ceed, but you must be fully equipped first.” 

“T have no father or mother; I have no 
one to look after but myself, and I thought I 
might be able to earn what money I needed. 
I have a little money, so I should not want a 
salary for a while.” 

“You don’t belong to Chicago, do you?” 

“No.” 

“Where are you staying?” 

“ At the Grand Pacific.” 

“Good heavens! Paying four or five or 
six dollars a day !” 

“My father used to stay there when he 
came to Chicago, and I was with him on 
several occasions. I didn’t know where else 
to go.” 

“Weill, you see, circumstances have 
changed, and you must change with them. 
It’s hard, but inevitable, and 
I assure you not uncommon. 
Take myself, for instance. 
Up to the time I was twenty 
I thought I was going to 
succ_ed to a fortune, but I 
came into a bankruptcy in- 
stead. Have you any woman 
friend in town ?” 

“No. At least none that 
I should care to go to.” 

“T understand the feeling. 
Well, now, let me advise you. 
I see the line you ought to 
take just as straight as a 
string. You leave the Grand 
Pacific at once, and get some 
nice respectable place 
where they will ask you 
less for a week than the 
Grand Pacific will charge 
foraday. I'll send Billy 
with you. He'll know 
the sort of place. That 
boy knows everything ; 
then he can bring your 
machine right up here. 
I won't pay you any 
salary, but then you 
won't need to pay any 
office rent. There is any 
amount of overflow 
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“BILLY PROVED AN ADMIRABLE CHAPEKON.” 






typewriting to be done right in this build- 
ing, and as soon as you get accustomed 
to the form of it, and ail that, you will 
get a share of the work, and ail you make 
you can keep. You will do letters and 
documents for me, and I will teach you 
something of the way they should be done. 
Then, by-and-by, when you have learned 
shorthand, you will be ready for a situation 
anywhere, and I will give you the highest 
recommendation that can be put forth. 
That is always the first question asked an 
applicant: ‘ Where have you been working ?’ 
How does that plan.... what do you 
think of that outline ? ” 

“The only objection is that too much 
favour is shown to me. I am willing to pay 
my share of the office. I have more than a 
thousand dollars with me.” 

“A thousand dollars! Gracious! You're 
rich. Still, I suppose even that sum won’t last 
for ever, but by the time it is gone you will 
be better able to earn your own living than 
you are now. So we will consider my 
scheme adopted, for you will really be 
favouring me if you typewrite my letters.” 
Billy proved an admirable chaperon, and 

as a guide to Chicago he was 
unequalled. He talked all the 
time, and made no attempt to 
conceal his admiration for the 
new typewriter girl It was a 
case of love at first sight with 
Billy. In gratitude, Miss Remy 
took him to a ready-made clothing 
establishment and fitted 
him out with a new suit. 
She wished to have him 
measured, but Billy was 
too impatient. He 
wanted the suit at once. 
He guided her to an im- 
posing emporium, as it 
was called, and there he 
saw a tailless coat, all 
glittering buttons down 
the front, which appealed 
to his youthful fancy. 

“But that’s a page’s 
uniform, Billy,” expostu- 
lated the girl. 

“What's a page’m?” 
asked Billy. 

“A boy that opens 
doors and makes him- 
self generally useful.” 

“Well, that’s what I 
do’m.” And Billy was 
so set on the scintillating 
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yellow buttons that they were purchased for 
him. A haircutting establishment sheared 
Billy’s long red locks from the semblance of 
a mop to the likeness of a scrubbing-brush, 
and setting his new cap jauntily on one side 
of his head the youth owned the town, and 
his swagger up the street made no secret of 
his possession. 

He strutted in on his master, and that 
amazed individual nearly fell off his chair. 

“Fo’ de Lawd’s sake, Williyum, what's 
struck you? Couldn’t you have cot a few 
more buttons on if you had sewed them up 
the back? Turn round. Well, well, well, 
well! Have you joined the fire brigade, or 
merely the militia? Isn’t there a drum or a 
bugle goes with that outfit ?” 

“No, sir. It’s what a page uses to open 
doors with.” 

The advent of Edith Remy proved most 
propitious for Room 5, Floor 15, of the 
Skylight Building. Young Mr. Ripley, of the 
prosperous firm downstairs, happened in one 
day with some instructions for Dunton, and 
he stared very intently at the new typewriting 
girl. After that it seemed necessary for him 
to come often, each time bringing with him 
increasing business. The company below 


appeared to have awakened suddenly to the 


merits of the young lawyer on the fifteenth 
floor. Besides this, Mr. Ripley, jun., had a 
good deal of outside typewriting which could 
be done as well, if more slowly, in Room 5 
as anywhere else. Often this work required 
minute instructions, which Mr. Ripley gave 
direct to the girl so that there might be no 
mistakes. The girl was eager to do her 
work as it should be done, and paid marked 
attention, whilst Edward Dunton looked un- 
easily across at the pair, but said nothing. 
He found himself wishing Brown and Ripley 
would send someone else up with their 
messages. 

One morning Miss Remy approached his 
desk with radiant face, and placed an open 
letter before him. He read it in silence, the 
frown deepening on his brow as he did so. 
It was from Brown and Ripley, telling Miss 
Edith Remy that one of their typewriter 
girls was leaving, and they offered the posi- 
tion to Miss Remy, with a salary of ten 
dollars a week. He looked up at her, and 
his expression chilled the enthusiasm in the 
young girl’s face. 

“ Are you going to accept the situation?” 
he asked, coldly. 

“Why, no. I hadn’t thought of doing 
that.” 

“T will give you ten dollars a week. I 
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have been going to speak about it for some 
days, and I wish I had done so before you 
received this.” 

“1 do not want any sum per week; I am 
perfectly satisfied as Iam. I hope you don’t 
think I showed you the letter for the purpose 
of getting a salary. I merely wanted you to 
know that I am improving. You see, I have 
done a good deal of work for Brown and 
Ripley, and it must have been satisfactory, 
or they would not have made this offer. 
Don’t you think so? I thought you would 
be pleased, but, instead of that, you seem 
angry.” 

“Tam not angry with you, Miss Remy; but 
now that you do not intend to accept the 
proposal, I may say that I consider this letter 
a breach of etiquette on the part of Brown 
and Ripley. It would never occur to me, 
no matter how prosperous I was, to lure 
away the .. . the assistant of another 
firm.” 

“Don’t you think you are unjust to them ? 
You remember how you stood up for them 
when I thought they had played a practical 
joke on me in sending me up here that first 
day. They don’t look on me as your 
employée.” 

“I did not use the word ‘employée.’” 

“It’s the right word, nevertheless. But 
what I was going to say was that I do outside 
work. and they very likely think I am merely 
re ~ part of the office here.” 

“Perhaps. Still, they might have written 
to me and found out.” 

“Would you have said I was your 
employée ?” 

Edward Dunton looked up at her, a faint 
smile hovering round his lips and a touch of 
appeal in his eyes. Then he deliberately 
placed his hand on hers, which rested on the 
desk. 

“T would say anything that would keep 
you here.” 

She withdrew her hand abruptly, a flash of 
anger lighting her countenance, the first he 
had ever seen there. 

“Sir, you make it impossible for me to 
stay. I shall accept the invitation.” 

“Why? Because I touched your hand ?” 

“That, and your tone and your words. 
You take advantage of my dependent posi- 
tion here.” 

“Your position is not and never has been 
dependent. If it were, you have just given 
me proof that it is so no longer. I am sorry 
I gave you offence, and I promise you 
will have no further cause of complaint if 
you will consent to stay here.” 
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“Very well. I believe you to be a man 
of your word.” 

Edward Dunton busied himself at his desk 
for a while in silence, then rose, took his hat, 
and went out, telling Billy as he passed 
through the other room that he would not 
return till after lunch. 

* All right, sir,” said the genial Billy ; “I'll 
put up the ‘ Back in Five Minutes’ card.” 
When this duty was performed Billy rapped 
at the inner door and entered, with a doleful 
expression on his chubby face. 

“Say, Miss Remy, mum, y’aint a-goin 
tleave, are ye’m?” 

“Ah, Mr. Billy, you’ve been listening at 
the key-hole. That’s how little boys come 
to get their ears boxed.” 

“ But you aint a-goin’ t’go somewhere else, 
mum? You know, Mr. Dunton thinks a lot 
of you, pretty near’s much’s I do’m.” 

“You are very much mistaken, Billy.” 

“’Deed I ain’t’m. And what makes you 
pretend’m ? He sees ye home every night’m. 
He wouldn’t take all that trouble if he——” 

“ Billy, what ave you talking about? Mr. 
Dunton never saw me home in his life. 
What makes you say such things ?” 

Billy scratched his flaring head in visible 
perplexity. He was getting into deep water. 

“Well, what the ’nation is he doin’, then ? 


Soon’s you leave every night he cuts down 
by tother elevator, just like’s if the house’s 


afire. I watched him from the hall w' >" >w, 
and’s soon’s you're out the front door ne’s 
out, after ye. I thought he’s tryin’ t’ketch 
up’n see ye home.” 

“ Billy, you are very much mistaken,” 
said the girl, earnestly ; “now let me give 
you some advice. You must not watch 
people: you must not listen at key-holes— 
that’s very unmanly ; and you mustn't speak 
to anyone of what you’ve just told me.” 

* All right, mum.” 

“ Because if you do I cannot stay here any 
longer. I think I ought to leave now, but I'll 
stay for your sake, Billy.” 

Billy was somewhat overcome. He begged 
her not to tell Mr. Dunton what he had said, 
and when she promised he went back to his 
room and had to whirl many times on the tall 
stool before he recovered his customary 
serenity. 

It was two days after this that young Mr. 
Ripley came up. “I say, Dunton, we've got 
a bit of work that’s entirely out of our line, 
but it’s from a client we do a great deal of 
business for, and we don’t want to offend him 
by refusing. His name is Deidrich Van 
Ness, and he lives in Peoria. He is rich as a 
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pork-dealer, and although penurious, there’s 
evidently money in this if you can carry 
it off. He is guardian of his niece, Norma 
Van Ness, a girl of eighteen, who will 
come into half a million when she’s twenty- 
one. Well, a while ago she bolted, and the 
old man has been fussing round quietly 
trying to find her. He hasn’t succeeded, 
and now he comes to us. My father has 
written him that it is a case for the 
detectives, but the old man won't listen to 
that. He says the detectives are more fond 
of giving away their cleverness to the news- 
papers, and getting long notices of their 
cuteness, with a two-column cut of them- 
selves, than of finding anything that is lost, 
and I guess he’s about right. He wants this 
done quietly, and above all things he fears it’s 
getting into the papers. For this he’s willing 
to shell out handsomely.” 

“ Has he any clue?” asked Dunton. 

“No. You see, she was going off to visit 
a friend in the southern part of the State. 
She never put in an appearance there, and 
three weeks were passed before her Peoria 
folks knew she had skipped.” 

“ How much money had she with her ?” 

“ He thinks she can’t have very much, but 
she had a lot of jewellery that she might have 
turned into money.” 

“That ought to be a good-clue. She, of 
course, made for Chicago, and sold her trin- 
kets here. We must have a description of 
them. Then we ought to have her photo- 
graph.” 

“ Yes, my father wrote about that, but it 
seems the young woman was clever enough 
to destroy them. They can’t find a picture 
of her in the house.” 

“There ought not to be much difficulty 
about that. Some Peoria photographer is 
sure to have a negative.” 

The girl at the typewriter gasped, then 
went nervously on with her work, spoiling 
white paper. 

“Inquiries about the negative would have 
to be conducted very circumspectly. The 
old man is in terror lest the scandal becomes 
public. That is a great handicap.” 

“Yes, and the lapse of time is another. 
She may be in Paris by now.” 

“Quite so. Well, here are all the docu- 
ments we have. Will you look them over ?” 

“Ves. I suppose the preliminary step 
would be for me to go to Peoria, and get any 
further particulars there.” 

“ Perhaps ; still, the old man is coming to 
town to-morrow or next day, and I'll bring 
him up.here to have a talk with you.” 
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“Very well. 
Better telegraph 
him to write out 
a description of the 
jewellery.” 

Dunton exam- 
ined the papers 
one by one, made 
some notes, then went down to the offices 
of Brown and Ripley. As soon as he was 


gone Miss Remy tore up the typewritten 
sheets at which she had been working, put 
on her hat, and left the room. 

“My,” cried Billy, hopping down from 
his stool, “you look scared to death’m. 


What's the matter? You're white as white.” 

“IT am not feeling well. Tell Mr. Dunton, 
when he comes back, that I’ve gone home. 
I may not be here to-morrow or next day. 
Tell him I expect to go out into the country 
for a week perhaps.” And before Billy could 
express his sorrow adequately the girl was 
gone. 

Four days later, when she returned to the 
office, Billy had such news to tell her that he 
forgot to inquire after her health, but perhaps 
that might have been accounted for by the 
fact that she was looking extremely well. 

“Oh, say! Miss Remy, we're going to 
find a girl what’s run’d away. Gee, isn’t that 
fine? There was an old gent here the day 
after you left’m, and he’s a-goin’ t’ give Mr. 
Dunton five thousand dollars if he finds that 
ere girl.” 

“You've been listening at the key-hole 
again, Biiiy.” 

“No, I didn’t’m, honour bright. 
spoke so loud I didn’t have to.” 

Edward Dunton was either more solicitous 
about her health or more polite than Billy. 
She told him she had been staying at a quiet 
place on the lake shore, and he advised her 
to go back there for another week at least. 
But finally he admitted that he was most 


They 
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needful ot a typewriter girl at that 
moment, and he gave her some des- 
criptions of herself and her jewellery 
to copy in triplicate. 

That evening Mr. Dunton’s chances 
of reaching affluence in his profession 
through the patronage 
of Brown and Ripley 
were extinguished. 
As Miss Remy was 
turning up an un- 
frequented street to 
reach her temporary 
home she was sur- 
prised to find young 
Mr. Ripley by her 
side. She was dis- 
quieted by the 
thought that he had 
evidently followed 
her through the 
more crowded 
thoroughfares, and 
had accosted her only when they were alone. 
“Good evening, Miss Remy. A fellow gets 
no sort of chance of speaking with you in that 
office, so I thought I'd just happen along and 
escort you home. Where have you been 
these last few days? I tell you I was just 
heartbroken when I went up to No. 5 and 
found you weren't there.” 

“You mustn’t talk to me like that, Mr. 
Ripley,” said the girl, coming to a standstill 
and refusing his proffered arm. 

“Why not? When a fellow’s clean gone 
on a girl isn’t he to be allowed to say so? 
This is a free country, you know.” 

“ Because it is a free country, I ask you to 
stand aside and let me pass.” 

“ Oh, if it comes to that, the side-walk is 
as much mine as yours, you know.” 

Both started when a new voice broke into 
the discussion. 

“If it comes to what, Mr. Ripley?” 
Edward Dunton stepped quietly into the 
space between the girl and the man who had 
just disputed her right of way. ‘This action 
had the instantaneous effect of making young 
Mr. Ripley extremely angry. 

“Who asked you to interfere, you miser- 
able whelp of a half-starved lawyer?” 

“My interference seems to have been 
necessary, when a young lady cannot go un- 
molested to her home.” 

“ Young lady! Oh, I see how it is. 
is your meeting-place, and I——” 

Dunton’s fist broke the sentence, and 
Ripley went down at full length, and remained 
there. 


This 
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“ May I accompany you, Miss Remy ?” 

“T shall be pleased if you do.” 

Next morning Miss Remy found the office 
in the sole possession of Billy, who was 
quivering with excitement, each particular 
perpendicular _red 
hair seeming to 
radiate electricity. 

“Oh, Miss Remy, 

Miss Remy, you 
ought-a been here 
earlier, mum. 
There’s been the 
awfullest row. Old 


“ PIPLEY WENT DOWN AT FULL LENGTH.” 


Ripley was up here, and’s gonno put Mr. 
Dunton in gaol, ‘cause he knocked his son 


down last night. Mr. Dunton’s gone out 
t’'get bail. Ripley says he’s a-goin’ t’ruin 
him, an’ if we don’t find that girl I guess 
he will.” 

To Billy’s disappointment the girl went 
through to the other room and sat down at 
her typewriter without making any com- 
ment on his startling intelligence. When 
Edward Dunton came in he made no allusion 
to the exciting visit of the elder Mr. Ripley, 
and went on with his work as if nothing in 
particular had happened. Therefore Miss 
Remy found herself compelled to open con- 
versation on the subject. She took with her 
the two letters she had typewritten, and stood 
by his desk in the same position she had 
occupied on the day he placed his hand on 
hers. 

“Mr. Dunton,” she began, “I under- 
stand that your championship of me has 
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resulted in the loss of favour of Brown and 
Ripley.” 

“Oh, Billy has been telling you? 
That young man is like the other parrot 
— he talks too much.” 

“Nevertheless, this 
will make a_ serious 
difference to you in 
your business.” 

“Oh, my _ business 
was never much to 
brag about. I shall 
devote myself entirely 
to this Van Ness case. 
I am guaranteed my 
expenses at least.” 

“But Mr. Van Ness 
is Brown and Ripley's 
client. They won't 
allow him to leave his 
affairs in your hands.” 

“Miss Remy,” said 
the young man, with a 
smile, “you would 
make a good lawyer. 
What you suggest is 
very probable ; still, it 
won't much _ matter. 
If I find the girl I can 
claim the reward, and 
that will set me on my 
feet.” 

“But you cannot 
pursue your investiga- 
tions if your expenses 
are not guaranteed.” 

“That’s quite true. 
You seem resolved I shall see the worst side 
of the complication.” 

“IT don’t want you to delude yourself. 
Here is my resignation, neatly typewritten 
and correctly worded.” 

“ Ah, now, that is unkind, Miss Remy. I 
can stand the loss of Brown and Ripley 
without a regret, but if you desert me, well 
. . . I promised not to give expression . . . 
you know you were kind enough to say I was 
a man of my word, and . . . I have tried to 
be.” 

“That proviso held only while I was in 
your employ. When I have resigned you 
may say what you like.” 

The young man looked quickly up at her, 
but her face was very demure and her eyes 
were on the desk. She went on without 
glancing at him, handing him the second 
letter. 

“This you must sign, and send to Mr. 
Van Ness. If you use a reasonable amount 




















of wisdom in the negotiations you will be 
on your feet, as you remarked a few mo- 
ments ago.” 

Dunton read the letter :— 

“Dear Sir,—I beg to inform you that I 
have discovered the whereabouts of your 
niece, and am in a position to produce her 
any time at any place that is convenient for 
you. She did not sell or pawn her jewels, as 
I supposed, but had been saving money for 
more than a year before she left home, and is 
now in possession of nearly a thousand 
dollars. 

“T may add that you are to deal entirely 
with me in this matter. I cannot act with 
Messrs. Brown and Ripley. If they claim to 
have anything to do with the case, then let 
them produce the girl. 

“ Yours very truly.” 

“Of course you are Miss Norma Van 
Ness ?” he said, at last. 

“ Yes.” 

“Why on earth did you run away and 
come into such a turmoil as Chicago?” 

“ Because my uncle wished me to marry 
my cousin, and I have an objection to being 
coerced. I have 
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“T did not know that.” 

“ How absurdly under the mark was that 
futile description of you which you typed so 
industriously.” 

“T thought it extremely flattering. I shall 
take your advice regarding a Chicago lawyer, 
and I offer you five thousand dollars a year to 
look after my interests, although I warn you that 
you may have to wait for the money at first.” 

The young man shook his head. “I shall 


‘do it for nothing, or not at all,” he said. 


It was a blessing that Billy had been cured 
of his propensity for listening at the key-hole, 
for thus the proceedings of these two young 
people will be for ever unknown to the world, 
unless either of themselves cares to tell. 

When Miss Van Ness came into the outer 
room and closed the door, having previously 
begged her lover not to accompany her, she 
was perceptibly flushed and flurried, so the 
acute Billy knew at once something important 
had happened. 

“Has he found the girl?” asked Billy, all 
agog. 

“Yes, Billy, he has.” 

“And will he get the five. thousand 
dollars ?” 





been very un- 
happy for nearly 
two years.” 


“But you 
could have 
come to any 
reputable firm 


of lawyers, and 
they would have 
advanced you 
what money you 
needed, and 
would have 
looked after 
your interests 


glad to 





do it” 





“Oh, you 
mercenary little 
wretch—-he will 
get a great deal 
more.” 

Then hap- 
pened an event 





which the 
bristly, red- 
haired Billy 
had feared for 
a long time. 
To his_ horror 
and dismay, 
she impet- 
4 uously kissed 
fy obim. 


cd 
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Animal 


HIS is a tale of friendly attach- 

ment among five animals of 

divers species, with no common 

bond between them beyond isola- 

tion among human creatures and 
confinement on shipboard. 

In the year 1880, when the Rev. F. H. 

Powell was no clergyman, but a midshipman 
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aboard at St. Helena; a turkey, and a goose 
—survivors also, orphans, waifs, or what you 
will; and a monkey, Jacko. Jacko was no 
dependent waif, but a passenger of note, on 
his way home at the instance of Mr. Powell 
himself. To these four entered a pig, taken 
on board when the coolies had left; fo: 
Hindu coolies and pigs agree ill, and nevet 
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on the ship Bann, that vessel took voyage 
from the East to the West Indies, carrying 
800 coolie emigrants. The journey accom- 
plished and the coolies landed, the Bann 
took in sugar for Greenock, and at this time 
the lower animals on board comprised a 
sheep—the last survivor of a family taken 
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PARADE. 


travel in the same ship together. And now, to 
the astonishment of the whole ship’s company, 
a quaint companionship sprang up between 
these five of such widely differing sorts. 
They were allowed to wander about decks in 
daytime. The turkey, the sheep, the pig, 
and the goose associated readily—possibly 
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because of a certain farmyard affinity between 
them ; the monkey was longer in gaining 
1 admittance to the club. He was an exotic 
creature, and there was something near to 
human about him that seemed to mark him 
as not of the pig and turkey “set.” But for 
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IN THE STRAIGHT. 


his own part he took a most extreme fancy 
for the goose; and before long all were 
happy together, and the club of five 
“passengers ” made great merriment for the 
officers and crew of the Bann. 

Sunday was the great day for the club. On 
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that day they would give themselves an extra 
clean up ail except the pig—and parade the 
decks in procession. But invariably ere long 
the monkey would perceive the advantages 
of riding, and with a sudden spring he would 
mount the pig, seize him by the ears, and go 
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off at a gallop, sitting astride the pig’s neck. 
The pig, for his part, would tear off at his 
hardest, grunting and protesting, rushing and 
bucking, with the rest of the club toiling 
excitedly in the rear. But none of his 
antics availed to rid him of his jockey, 
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who stuck in his place, chattering and grin- 
ning with joy, and dragging merrily at the 
pig’s ears. But the pig had a last resource. 
After a few frantic rounds of the deck he 


would stop and consider the matter thought- 
Rushing was of no use, bucking and 


fully. 


CONSIDERATION, 


with his small and thoughtful eye. Then, 
with a sudden rush, he would dash under that 
crank— barely the height of his back—and 
with a terrific shock Jacko would go fiying 
and tumbling into space, an outwitted and a 
sorely bruised monkey. And on the instant 











DISASTER. 


shying were wholly ineffectual. There still 
remained scraping. Sagely revolving his pro- 
ject in his mind, the pig would walk slowly in 
the direction of the main pump. He would 
measure the space between crank and deck 


the whole club would gather round to enjoy) 
the discomfiture of the cleverest member. 
And so the pig’s triumph endured till Jacko, 
after two or three tumbles, learned to jump 
for the crank and sit there. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
A KILLING FROST. 
ORTUNATELY for Venti- 
more, the momentary dismay 
he had felt on finding himself 
deserted by his unfathom- 
able Jinnee at the very outset 
: of the ceremony passed un- 
noticed, as the Prime Warden of the Candle- 
stickmakers’ Company immediately came to 
his rescue by briefly introducing him to the 
Lord Mayor, who, with dignified courtesy, 
had descended to the lowest step of the dais 
to receive him. 

“Mr. Ventimore,” said the Chief Magis- 
trate, cordially, as he pressed Horace’s hand, 
“you must allow me to say that I consider 
this one of the greatest privileges—if not she 
greatest privilege—that have fallen to my lot 
during a term of office in whith I have had 
the honour of welcoming more than the 
usual number of illustrious visitors.” 

“My Lord Mayor,” said Horace, with ab- 
solute sincerity, “ you really overwhelm me. 
I—I only wish I could feel that I had done 
anything to deserve 
this—this magnificent 
compliment !” 

“Ah!” replied the 

Lord Mayor, in a 
paternally rallying 
tone. “ Modest, my 
dear sir, I perceive. 
Like all truly great 
men! A most admir- 
able trait ! Permit me 
to present you to the 
Sheriffs.” 

The Sheriffs ap- 
peared highly de- 
lighted. Horace shook 
hands with both of 
them ; indeed, in the 
flurry of the moment 
he very nearly offered 
to do so with the 
Sword and Mace 
bearers as well, but 
their hands were, as 
it happened, otherwise 
engaged. 

“The actual presen- 
tation,” said the Lord 
Mayor, “takes place in 
the Great Hall, as you 


“TI have been given to understand so,” 
said Horace, with a sinking heart—for he 
had begun to hope that the worst was over. 

“But before we adjourn,” said his host, 
“you will let me tempt you to partake of 
some slight refreshment—just a snack ?” 

Horace was not hungry, but it occurred to 
him that he might get through the ceremony 
with more credit after a glass of champagne, 
so he accepted the invitation, and was con- 
ducted to an extemporized buffet at one end 
of the Library, where he fortified himself for 
the impending ordeal with a caviare sand- 
wich and a bumper of the driest champagne 
in the Corporation cellars. 

“They talk of abolishing us,” said the 
Lord Mayor, as he took an anchovy on toast ; 
“but I maintain, Mr. Ventimore—I maintain 
that we, with our ancient customs, our time- 
honoured traditions, form a link with the 


past, which a wise statesman will preserve, if 


are —_ " =) 
are doubtless aware. ‘“*?THEY TALK OF ABOLISHING US,’ SAID THE LORD 
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I may employ a somewhat vulgar term, 
untinkered with.” 

Horace agreed, remembering a link with a 
far more ancient past with which he devoutly 
wished he had refrained from tinkering. 

“Talking of ancient customs,” the Lord 
Mayor continued, with an odd blend of pride 
and apology, “ you will shortly have an illustra- 
tion of our antiquated procedure, which may 
impress you as quaint.” 

Horace, feeling absolutely idiotic, mur- 
mured that he felt sure it would do that. 

“Before presenting you for the freedom 
the Prime Warden and five officials of the 
Candlestickmakers’ Company will give their 
testimony as compurgators in your favour, 
making oath that you are ‘a man of good 
name and fame,’ and that (you will be 
amused at this, Mr. Ventimore)—that you ‘do 
not desire the freedom of this City whereby 
to defraud the Queen or the City.’ Ha, ha! 
Curious way of putting it, is it not?” 

“Very,” said Horace, guiltily, and not a 
little concerned on the officials’ account. 

“A mere form!” said the Lord Mayor ; 
“but I for one, Mr. Ventimore—I for one 
should be sorry to see these picturesque old 
practices die out. To my mind,” he added, 


as he finished a pat de foie gras sandwich, 


“the modern impa- 
tience to sweep away 
all the ancient land- 
marks (whether they be 
superannuated or not) 
is one of the most dis- 
quieting symptoms of 
the age. You won't 
have any more cham- 
pagne? Then I think 
we had better be mak- 
ing our way to the 
Great Hall for the 
Event of the Day.” 
“T’m_ afraid,” said 
Horace, with a sudden 
consciousness 
of his incon- 
gruously Orien- 
tal attire, “I’m 
afraid this is 
not quite the 
sort of dress 
for such a cere- 
mony. If I had 
known——” 
* Now, don’t 
say another 
word!” said 
the Lord 
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Mayor. “Your costume is very nice—very 
nice, indeed, and—and most appropriate, I 
am sure. But I see the City Marshal is 
waiting for us to head the procession. Shall 
we lead the way?” 

The band struck up the March of the 
Priests from “ Athalie,” and Horace, his head 
in a whirl, walked with his host, followed by 
the City Lands Committee, the Sheriffs, and 
other dignitaries, through the Art Gallery and 
into the Great Hall, where their entrance was 
heralded by a flourish of trumpets. 

The Hall was crowded, and Ventimore 
found himself theobject of a popular demon- 
stration which would have filled him with 
joy and pride if he could only have felt that 
he had done anything whatever to justify it, 
for it was ridiculous to suppose that he had 
rendered himself a public benefactor by 
restoring a convicted Jinnee to freedom and 
society generally. 

His only consolation was that the English 
are a race not given to effusiveness with- 
out very good reason, and that before the 
ceremony was over he would be enabled to 
gather what were the particular services which 
had excited such unbounded enthusiasm. 

Meanwhile he stood there on the crimson- 
draped and flower-bedecked dais, bowing 
repeatedly and trusting 
that he did not look so 
forlornly foolish as he 
felt. A long shaft of 
sunlight struck down 
between the Gothic 
rafters and dappled the 
brown stone walls with 
patches of gold; the 
electric lights in the 
big hooped chandeliers 
showed pale and feeble 
against the. subdued 
glow of the stained 
glass; the air was heavy 
with the scent of flowers 
and essences; then 
there was a rustle of 
expectation in the audi- 
ence, and a pause, in 
which it seemed to 
Horace that everybody 
on the dais was almost 
as nervous and at a loss 
what to do next as he 
was himself. He wished 
with all his soul that 
they would hurry the 
ceremony through, any- 
how, and let him go. 




















At length the proceedings began by a sort 
of solemn affectation of having merely met 
there for the ordinary business of the day, 
which, to Horace just then, seemed childish 
in the extreme ; it was resolved that “ items 
1 to 4 on the agenda need not be discussed,” 
which brought them to item 5. 

Item 5 was a resolution, read by the Town 
Clerk, that “the freedom of the City should 
be presented to Horace Ventimore, Esq., 
Citizen and Candlestickmaker ” (which last 
Horace was not aware of being, but supposed 
vaguely that it had been somehow managed 
while he was at the buffet in the Library), *‘in 
recognition of his services ””—the resolution 
ran, and Horace listened with all his ears— 
“especially in connection with. . . .” It was 
most unfortunate—but at this precise point 
the official was seized with an attack of 
coughing, in which all was lost but the 
conclusion of the sentence, “. . . that have 
justly entitled him to the gratitude and 
admiration of his fellow-countrymen.” 

Then the six compurgators came forward 
and vouched for Ventimore’s fitness to 
receive the freedom. He had painful doubts 
whether they altogether understood what a 
responsibility they were undertaking—but it 
was too late to warn them, and he could 
only trust that they knew more of their 
business than he did. 

After this the City Chamberlain read him 
an address, to which Horace listened in 
resigned bewilderment. The Chamberlain 
referred to the unanimity and enthusiasm 
with which the resolution had been carried, 
and said that it was his pleasing and honour- 
able duty, as the mouthpiece of that ancient 
City, to address what he described with some 
inadequacy as “a few words” to one by 
adding whose name to their roll of freemen 
the Corporation honoured rather themselves 
than the recipient of their homage. 

It was flattering, but to Horace’s ear 
the phrases sounded excessive — almost 
fulsome, though, of course, that depended 
very much on what he had done, which he 
had still to ascertain The orator proceeded 
to read him the “ Illustrious List of London’s 
Roll of Fame,” a recital which made Horace 
shiver with apprehension. For what names 
they were! What glorious deeds they had 
performed! How was it possible that he— 
plain Horace Ventimore, a struggling architect 
who had missed his one great chance —could 
have achieved (especially without even being 
aware of it) anything that would not seem 
ludicrously insignificant by comparison ? 

He had a morbid fancy that the marble 
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goddesses, or whoever they were, at the base 
of Nelson’s monument opposite were regard- 
ing him with stony disdain and indignation ; 
that the statue of Wellington knew him for 
an arrant impostor and averted his head with 
cold contempt; and that the effigy of Lord 
Mayor Beckford on the right of the dais 
would come to life and denounce him in 
another moment. 

“Turning now to your own distinguished 
services,” he suddenly heard the City 
Chamberlain resuming, “vou are probably 
aware, sit, that it is customary on these 
occasions to mention specifically the par- 
ticular merit which has been deemed worthy 
of civic recognition.” 

Horace was greatly relieved to hear it, for 
it struck him as a most sensible and, in his 
own particular case, essential formality. 

“ But, on the present occasion, sir,” pro- 
ceeded the speaker, “I feel, as all present 
must feel, that it would be unnecessary— 
nay, almost impertinent—were I to weary 
the public ear by a halting recapitulation of 
deeds with which it is already so appre- 
ciatively familiar.” At this he. was inter- 
rupted by deafening and long-continued 
applause, at the end of which he continued : 
“I have only, therefore, to greet you in the 
name of the Corporation, and to offer you the 
right hand of fellowship as a Freeman, and 
Citizen, and Candlestickmaker of London.” 

As he shook hands he presented Horace 
with a copy of the Oath of Allegiance, 
intimating that he was to read it aloud. 
Naturally Ventimore had not the least 
objection to swear to be good and true to 
our Sovereign Lady Queen Victoria, or to 
be obedient to the Lord Mayor, and warn 
him of any conspiracies against the Queen’s 
peace which might chance to come under 
his observation ; so he took the oath cheer- 
fully enough, and hoped that this was really 
the end of the ceremony. 

However, to his great chagrin and appre- 
hension, the Lord Mayor with the 
evident intention of making a speech. He 
said that the conclusion of the City to 
bestow the highest honour in their gift upon 
Mr. Horace Ventimore had been—here 
he hesitated—somewhat hastily arrived at. 
Personally, he would have liked a longer 
time to prepare, to make the display less 
inadequate to, and worthier of, this exceptional 
occasion. He thought that was the general 
feeling. (It evidently was, judging from the 
loud and unanimous cheering.) However, 
for reasons which—for reasons with which 
they were as well acquainted as himself, the 
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notice had been short. The Corporation 
had yielded (as they always did, as it would 
always be their pride and pleasure / yield) 
to popular pressure which was practically 
irresistible, and had done the best they 
could in the limited—he might almost say 
the unprecedentedly limited—period allowed 
them. The proudest leaf in Mr. Ventimore’s 
chaplet of laurels to-day was, he would 
venture to assert, the sight of the extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm and assemblage, not 
only in that noble hall, but in the thorough- 
fares of this mighty Metropolis. Under the 
circumstances this was a marvellous tribute 
to the admira- 
tion and affec- 
tion which Mr. 
Ventimore had 
succeeded in 
inspiring in the 
great heart of 
the people, rich 
and poor, high 
and low.. He 
would not detain 
his hearers any 
longer ; all that 
remained for 
him to do was 
to ask Mr. Ven- 
timore’s accept- 
ance of a golden 
casket contain- 
ing the roll of 
freedom, and he felt 
sure that their distin- 
guished guest, before 
proceeding to inscribe 
his name on the regis- 
ter, would oblige them 
all by some account 
from his own lips of—- 
of the events in which 
he had figured so 
prominently and so 
creditably. 

Horace received the 
casket mechanically ; there was a universal cry 
of “Speech!” from the audience, to which 
he replied by shaking his head in helpless 
deprecation —but in vain; he found himself 
irresistibly pressed towards the rail in front 
of the dais, and the roar of applause which 
greeted him saved him from all necessity of 
attempting to speak for nearly two minutes. 

During that interval he had time to clear 
his brain and think what he had better do or 
say in his present unenviable dilemma. For 
some time past a suspicion had been growing 
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in his mind, until it had now almost swollen 
into certainty. He felt that, before he com. 
promised himself, or allowed his too generous 
entertainers to compromise themselves irre- 
trievably, it was absolutely necessary to 
ascertain his real position, and, to do that, he 
must make some sort of speech. With this 
resolve all his nervousness and embarrass- 
ment and indecision melted away ; he faced 
the assembly coolly and gallantly, convinced 
that his best alternative now lay in perfect 
candour. 

“My Lord Mayor, my lords, ladies, and 
gentlemen,” he began, in a clear voice which 
penetrated to 
the farthest gal- 
lery and com- 
manded instant 
attention. “ If 
you expect to 
hear from me 
any description 
of what I’ve 
done to be re- 
ceived like this, 
I’m afraid you 
will be disap- 
pointed: For 
my own belief 
is that I’ve done 
nothing what- 
ever.” 

There was a 
general outcry 
of “No, no!” 
at this, and a 
fervid murmur 
of protest. 

“It’s all very 
well to say ‘ No, 
no,’” said Ho- 
race, ‘and I am 
extremely grate- 
ful to you all 
for the interrup- 
tion. Still, I can 
only repeat that 
I am absolutely unaware of having ever 
rendered my country or this great City a 
single service deserving. of the slightest 
acknowledgment. I wish I could feel I had 

but the simple truth is that, if I have, the 
fact has entirely slipped from my memory.” 

Again there were murmurs ; this time with 
a certain under-current of irritation, and he 
could hear the Lord Mayor behind him 
remarking to the City Chamberlain that this 
was not at all the kind of speech for the 
occasion. 
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“TI know what you're all thinking,” said 
Horace. “You're thinking this is mock 
modesty on my part. But it’s nothing of the 
sort. don’t know what I’ve done—but I 
presume you are all better informed. Because 
the Corporation wouldn’t have given me that 
very charming casket—you wouldn’t all of you 
be here like this—unless you were under a 
strong impression that Id done  some- 
thing to deserve it.” At this there was a 
fresh outburst of applause. “Just so,” said 
Horace, calmly. ‘“ Weil, now, will any of 
you be kind enough to tell me, in a few 
words, what you suppose I’ve done?” 

There was a dead silence, in which every- 
one looked at his or her neighbour and 
smiled feebly. 

“My Lord Mayor,” continued Horace, 
“T appeal to you to tell me and this dis- 
tinguished assembly why on earth we’re all 
here !” 

The Lord Mayor rose. “I think it sufficient 
to say,” he announced, with dignity, “that the 
Corporation and myself were unanimously 
of opinion that this distinction 
should be awarded—for rea- 
sons which it is unnecessary 
and—hum—ha—invidious to 
enter into here.” 

“T am sorry,” persisted 
Horace, “ but I must press 
your lordship for those 
reasons. I have 
an object .... 
Will the City 
Chamberlain 
oblige me then? 
...- No? Well, 
then, the Town 
Clerk ?.... No? 
—it’s just as I 
suspected : none 
of you can give 
me your reasons, 
and shall I tell 
you why? Be- 
cause therearen’¢ 
ay... ee 
do bear with me | 
for a moment. | S 
I'm quite aware 
this is very em- 
barrassing for all 
of you—but re- 
member that it’s 
infinitely more awkward for me/ I really 
cannot accept the freedom of the City under 
any suspicion of false pretences. It would be 


a poor reward for your hospitality, and base 
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and unpatriotic into the bargain, to depre- 
ciate the value of so great a distinction by 
permitting it to be conferred unworthily. If, 
after you’ve heard what I am going to tell 
you, you still insist on my accepting such an 
honour, of course I will not be so ungracious 
as to refuse it. But I really don’t feel that it 
would be right to inscribe my name on your 
Roll of Fame without some sort of explana- 
tion. If I did, I might, for anything I know, 
involuntarily be signing the death-warrant of 
the Corporation !” 

There was a breathless hush upon this ; the 
silence grew so intense that, to borrow a 
slightly involved metaphor from a distin- 
guished friend of the writer’s, “you might 
have picked up a pin in it!” Horace leaned 
sideways against the rail in an easy attitude, 
so as to face the Lord Mayor, as well as a 
portion of his audience. 

‘Before I go any farther,” he said, “ will 
your lordship pardon me if I suggest that it 
might be as well to direct that all reporters 
present should immediately withdraw ?” 













































“ THE REPORTERS TABLE WAS INSTANTLY 
IN A STIk OF ANGER.” 


The reporters’ table was in- 
stantly in a stir of anger, and 
many of the guests expressed 
some dissatisfaction. ‘ We, at least,” said the 
Lord Mayor, rising, flushed with annoyance, 
“have no reason to dread publicity. I 
decline to make a_hole-and-corner affair of 
this. I shall give no such orders.” 

“Very well,” said Horace, when the chorus 
of approval had subsided. “ My suggestion 
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was made quite as much in the Corporation’s 
interests as in mine. I merely thought that, 
when you all clearly understood how grossly 
you've been deluded, you might prefer to 
have the details kept out of the newspapers 
if possible. But if you particularly want 
them published over the whole world, why, 
of course——” 

An uproar followed here, under cover of 
which the Lord Mayor contrived to give 
orders to have the doors fastened till 
further directions. 

“ Don’t make this 
more difficult and dis- 
agreeable for me than 
it is already!” said 
Horace, as soon as he 
could obtain a hearing 
again. “Youdon’t 
suppose that I should 
have come here in 
this Tom-fool’s dress, 
imposing myself on 
the hospitality of this 
great City, if I could 
have helped it! If 
you’ve been brought 
here under false pre- 
tences, so have I. If 
you’ve been made to 
look rather foolish, 
what is your situation 
to mine? The fact is, 

I am the victim of a headstrong 
force which I am utterly unable 
to control... .” 

Upon this a fresh uproar arose, 
and prevented him from continu- 
ing for some time. “I only ask 
for fair play and a patient hear- 
ing!” he pleaded. “Give me 
that, and I will undertake to re- 
store you all to good humour 
before i have done.” 

They calmed down at this 
appeal, and he was able to pro 
ceed. ‘“ My case is simply this,” 
he said. “A little time ago I hap 
pened to go to an auction and 
buy a large brass bottle ; 

For some inexplicable reason 
his last words roused the audience 
to absolute frenzy ; they would not 
hear anything about the brass 
bottle ; every tithe he attempted 
to mention it they howled him 
down ; they hissed, they groaned, \ 
they shook their fists ; the din was 


t 
positively deafening. ”* 
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Nor was the demonstration confined to the 
male portion of the assembly. One lady, 
indeed, who is a prominent leader in society, 
but whose name shall ‘not be divulged 
here, was.so carried away by her feelings as 
to hurl a heavy cut-glass bottle of smelling 
salts at Horace’s offending bead. Fortu- 
nately for him, it missed him and only 
caught one of the officials (Horace was not 
in a mood to notice details very accurately, 
but he had a notion that it was the City 
Remembrancer) somewhere 
about the region of the watch- 
pocket. 

“ Will you hear me out?” 
Ventimore shouted. “I’m not 
trifling. I haven’t told you yet 
what was inside the bottle. 
When I opened it, I found... .” 

He got no farther—for, as the 
words left his lips, he felt him- 
self seized by the collar of his 
robe and lifted off his feet by 
an agency he was powerless 

to resist. 

Up and up he was 
carried, past the 
great chandeliers, 
between the carved 
and gilded rafters, 
pursued by a uni- 
versal shriek of dis- 
may and horror. 
Down below he 
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could see the throng of pale, upturned faces, 
and hear the wild screams and laughter of 
several ladies of great distinction in violent 
hysterics. And the next moment he was in 
the glass lantern, and the latticed panes gave 
way like tissue paper as he broke through 
into the open air, causing the pigeons on the 
roof to whirr up in a flutter of alarm. 

Of course, he knew that it was the Jinnee 
who was abducting him in this sensational 
manner, and he was rather relieved than 
alarmed by Fakrash’s summary proceeding, 
for he seemed, for once, to have hit upon the 
best way out of a situation that was rapidly 
becoming impossible. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
HIGH WORDS. 
ONCE outside in the open air the Jinnee 
“towered ” like a pheasant shot through the 
head, and Horace closed his eyes with a 
combined swing -switchback - and - Channel - 
passage sensation during a flight which 
apparently continued for hours, although in 
reality it probably did not occupy more than 
a very few seconds. His uneasiness was 


still further increased by his inability to 
guess where he was being taken to—for he 


felt instinctively that they were not travelling 
in the direction of home. 

At last he felt himself set down on some 
hard, firm surface, and ventured to open his 
eyes once more. When he realized where 
he actually was his knees gave way under 
him, and he was seized with a sudden 
giddiness that very nearly made him lose his 
balance. For he found himself standing on 
a sort of narrow ledge or cornice immedi- 
ately under the ball at the top of St. Paul’s. 

Many feet beneath him spread the dull, 
leaden summit of the dome, its raised ridges 
stretching like huge serpents over the curve, 
beyond which was a glimpse of the green 
roof of the nave and the two west towers, 
with their grey columns and urn - topped 
buttresses and gilded pine-apples, which 
shone ruddily in the sun 

He had an impression of Ludgate Hill 
and Fleet Street as a deep, winding ravine, 
Steeped in partial shadow; of long sierras 
of roofs and chimney-pots, showing their 
sharp outlines above mouse-coloured smoke- 
wreaths ; of the broad, pearl-tinted river, with 
oily ripples and a golden glitter where the 
sunlight touched it ; of the gleaming slope of 
mud under the wharves and warehouses on 
the Surrey side ; of the moored barges and 
Steamers lying in black clusters; of a small 
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tug iussing noisily down the river, leaving a 
broadening arrow-head in its wake. 

Cautiously he moved round towards the 
east, where the houses formed a_ blurred 
mosaic of cream, slate, indigo, and dull reds 
and browns, above which slender rose-flushed 
spires and towers pierced the haze, stained 
in countless places by pillars of black, grey, 
and amber smoke, and lightened by plumes 
and jets of silvery steam, till all blended by 
imperceptible gradations into a sky of 
tenderest gold slashed with translucent blue. 

It was a magnificent view, and none the 
less so because the indistinctness of all 
beyond a limited radius made the huge City 
seem not only mystical, but absolutely 
boundless in extent. But although Venti- 
more was distinctly conscious of all this, he 
was scarcely in a state to appreciate its 
grandeur just then. He was much too con- 
cerned with wondering why Fakrash had 
chosen to plant him up there in so insecure 
a position, and how he was ever to be 
rescued from it, since the Jinnee had 
apparently disappeared. 

He was not far off, however, for presently 
Horace saw him stalk round the narrow cor- 
nice with an air of being perfectly at home 
on it. 

“So there you are!” said Ventimore ; “I 
thought you’d deserted me again. What 
have you brought me up here for ?” 

“ Because I desired to have speech with 
thee in private,” replied the Jinnee. 

“We're not likely to be intruded on here, 
certainly,” said Horace. “ But isn’t it rather 
exposed, rather public? If we’re seen up 
here, you know, it will cause a decided 
sensation.” 

“‘T have laid a spell on all below that they 
should not raise their eyes. Be seated, there- 
fore, and hear my words.” 

Horace lowered himself carefully to a 
sitting position, so that his legs dangled in 
space, and Fakrash took a seat by his side. 
“O, most indiscreet of mankind !” he began, 
in an aggrieved tone; “thou hast been near 
the committal of a great blunder, and doing 
ill to thee and to myself!” 

“Well, I do like that!” retorted Horace ; 
“when you let me in for all that freedom of 
the City business, and then sneaked off leav- 
ing me to get out of it the best way I could, 
and only came back just as I was about to 
explain matters, and carried me up through 
the roof by my coat-collar! Do you consider 
that tactful on your part?” 

“Thou hadst drunk wine and permitted it 
to creep as far as the place of secrets.” 
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“Only one glass,” said Horace; “and I 
wanted it, I can assure you. I was obliged 
to make a speech to them, and, thanks to 
you, I was in such a hole that I saw nothing 
for it but to tell the truth.” 

“ Veracity, as thou wilt learn,” answered the 
Jinnee, “is not invariably the Ship of 
Safety. ‘Thou wert about to betray the 
benefactor who procured for thee such 
glory and honour as might well cause 
the gall-bladder of lions to burst with 
envy!” 

“ If any lion with the least sense of 
humour could have witnessed the pro- 
ceedings,” said Ventimore, “he might 
have burst with laughter——certainly 
not envy. Good Lord !.Fakrash,” 
he cried, in his indignation, “ I’ve 
never felt such an absolute ass in 
my whole life! If 
nothing would 
satisfy you but my 
receiving the free- choke 
dom of the City, BF iia 
you might at least = 
have contrived . 
some decent 
excuse for it ! 
But you left 
out the only 
point there 
was in the 
whole thing 
—and all for 


what ?” 
‘““What 
doth it sig- 


nify why the 
whole popu 
lace should 
come forth to 
acclaim thee 
and do thee 
honour, so 


long as they ( 
] A 


did so ?” said / Y.QNinan 

Fakrash, sul- — 

lenly. “For “HORACE LOWERED HIMSELF CAKEFULLY TO 
‘ ONITION, 

the report 


of thy fame would reach Bedeea-el-Jemal.” 
“That's just where you’re mistaken,” said 
Horace. “If you had not been in too 


desperate a hurry to make a few inquiries, 
you would have found out that you were 
taking all this trouble for nothing.” 

““ How sayest thou ?” 

“Well, you would have discovered that the 
Princess is spared all temptation to marry 
beneath her by the fact that she became the 
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bride of somebody 
else about thirty 
centuries ago. She 
married a mortal, 
one Seyf-el-Mulook, 
a King’s son, and 
they’ve doth been 
dead aconsider- 
able time—an- 
other obstacle 
to your plans.” 

“It is a lie,” 
declared Fak- 
rash. 

“If you will 
take me back to 
Vincent Square 
I shall be happy 
to show you the 
evidence in 
your national 

records,” said Horace. 

* And you may be glad 

to know that your old 

enemy, Mr. Jarjarees, 

came to a violent end, 

after a very sporting 

encounter with a 
King’s daughter, who 
though proficient in ad- 
vanced magic, unfortu- 
nately perished herself, 
poor lady, in the final 
round.” 

“T had intended “hee to 
accomplish his downfall,” 
said Fakrash. 

“T know,” said Horace. 
“It was most thoughtful of 
you. But I doubt if I 
should have done it half as 
well —and it would have 
probably cost me an eye at 
the very least. It’s better as it is.” 

“ And how long hast thou known 
of these things ? ” 

“Only since last night.” 

“Since last night? And thou 
didst not unfold them unto me 
till this instant ?” 

“T’ve had such a busy morning, you see,” 
explained Horace. “ There’s been no time.” 

* Silly-bearded fool that I was to bring this 
misbegotten dog into the august presence of 
the great Lord Mayor himself (on whom be 
peace !),” cried the Jinnee. 

“T object to being referred to as a mis- 
begotten dog,” said Horace, “but with the 
rest of your remark I entirely concur. I’m 
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afraid the Lord Mayor is very far from being 
at peace just now.” He pointed to the steep 


roof of the Guildhall, with its dormers and 
fretted pinnacles, and the slender lantern 
through which he had so lately made his 
inglorious exit. “‘ There’s the deuce of a row 
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“THERE'S THE DEUCE OF A ROW GOING ON.” 


going on under that lantern just now, Mr. 
Fakrash, you may depend upon that. They’ve 
locked the doors till they can decide what to 
do next—which will take them some time. 
And it’s all your fault!” 

“It was thy doing. Why didst thou dare 
to inform the Lord Mayor that he was 
deceived ?” 


“Why? Because I thought he ought to 
know. Because I was bound, particularly 


after my oath of allegiance, to warn him 
of any conspiracy against him. Because 
I was in such a hat. He'll understand all 
that—he won’t blame me for this business.” 

“It is fortunate,” observed the Jinnee, 
“that I flew away with thee before thou 
couldst pronounce my name.” 

“You gave yourself away,” said Horace. 
“They all saw you, you know. You weren’t 
flying so particularly fast. They'll recognise 
you again. If you w// carry off a man from 
under the Lord Mayor’s very nose, and shoot 
up through the roof like a rocket with him, 
you can’t expect to escape some notice. You 
see, you happen to be the only unbottled 
Jinnee in this City.” 

Fakrash shifted his seat on the cornice. 
“T have committed no act of disrespect unto 
the Lord Mayor,” he said, “ therefore he 


can have no just cause for anger against 
me.” 
Horace perceived that the Jinnee was not 
altogether at ease, and pushed his advantage 
accordingly. 

A “ My dear, good old 
friend,” he said, “ you 
don’t seem to 
realize yet what 
an awful thing 
you've done. 
For your own 
mistaken pur- 
poses you have 
compelled the 
Chief Magis- 
trate and the 
Corporation of 
the greatest 
City in the 
world to make 
themselves hopelessly 


ridiculous. They'll 

never hear the last of 

~ this affair. Just look 

at the crowds waiting 

patiently below there. Look at the 


flags. Think of that gorgeous con- 

veyance of yours standing outside the 

Guildhall. Think of the assembly in- 
side—all the most aristocratic, noble, and dis- 
tinguished personages in the land,” continued 
Horace, piling it on as he proceeded; “all 
collected for what? ‘To be made fools of by 
a Jinnee out of a brass bottle!” 

“For their own sakes will they preserve 
silence,” said Fakrash, with a gleam of un- 
wonted shrewdness. 

“Probably they would hush it up if they 
only could,” conceded Horace. “ But how can 
they? What are they to say? What plausible 
explanation can they give? Besides, there’s 
the Press: you don’t know what the Press is ; 
but I assure you its power is tremendous— 
it’s simply impossible to keep anything 
secret from it nowadays. It has eyes and 
ears everywhere and a thousand tongues. 
Five minutes after the doors in that hall are 
unlocked (and they can’t keep them locked 
much \onger) the reporters will be handing 
in their special descriptions of you and your 
latest vagaries to their respective journals. 
Within half an hour bills will be carried 
through every quarter of London—bills with 
enormous letters: ‘Extraordinary Scene at 
the Guildhall.’ ‘Strange End to a Civic 
Function.’ ‘Startling Appearance of an 
Oriental Genie in the City.’ ‘Abduction of 
a Guest of the Lord Mayor.’ ‘ Intense 
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Excitement.’ ‘Full Particulars!’ And by 
that time the story will have flashed round 
the whole world. Keep silence, indeed ! 
Do you imagine for a moment that the Lord 
Mayor or anybody else concerned, however 
remotely, will ever forget, or be allowed to 
forget, such an outrageous incident as this ? 
If you do, believe me, you’re mistaken.” 

“Truly, it would be a terrible thing to 
incur the wrath of the Lord Mayor,” said the 
Jinnee, in troubled accents. 

“ Awful!” said Horace. “ But you seem 
to have managed it.” 

“He weareth round his neck a magic 
jewel, which giveth him dominion over evil 
spirits—is it not so?” 

“You know best,” said Horace. 

“Tt was the splendour of that jewel and 
the majesty of his countenance that rendered 
me afraid to enter his presence, lest he should 
recognise me for what I am and command 
me to obey 
him, for 
verily his 
might is 
greater even 
than Suley- 
man’s, and 
his hand 
heavier 
upon = such 
of the Jinn 
as fall into 
his power !” 

“Tf that’s 
so,”’ said 
Horace, “I 
should 
strongly ad- 
vise you to 
find some 
way of put- 
ting things 
straight be- 
fore it’s too 
late—you’ve 
no time to lose.” 

“Thou sayest well,” 
said Fakrash, spring- 
ing to his feet, and 
turning his face towards 
Cheapside. Horace shuffled 
himself along the ledge in 
a seated position after the 
Jinnee, and, looking down 
between his feet, could just see the tops of 
the thin and rusty trees in the churchyard, 
the black and serried swarms of foreshortened 
people in the street, and the black, scarlet- 
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rimmed mouths of chimney-pots on the tiled 
roofs below. 

“There is but one remedy I know,” said 
the Jinnee, “and it may be that I have lost 
power to perform it. Yet will I make the 
endeavour.” And, stretching forth his right 
hand toward the east, he muttered some kind 
of command or invocation. 

Horace almost fell off the cornice with 
apprehension of what might follow. Would 
it be a thunderbolt, a plague, some frightful 
convulsion of Nature? He felt sure that 
Fakrash would hesitate at no means, however 
violent, of burying all traces of his blunder in 
oblivion, and had very little hope that, whatever 
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he did; it would prove anything. but some 
worse indiscretion than his previous per- 
formances. 

Happily, mone of these extreme measures 
seemed to have occurred to the Jinnee, 
though what followed was strange and striking 
enough. For presently, as if in obedience to 
the Jinnee’s weird gesticulations, a lurid belt 
of fog came rolling up from the direction of 
the Royal Exchange, swallowing up building 
after building in its rapid course ; one by one 
the Guildhall, Bow Church, Cheapside itself, 
and the churchyard disappeared, and Horace, 
turning his head to the left, saw the murky 
tide sweeping on westward, blotting out 
Ludgate Hill, the Strand, Charing Cross, and 
Westminster—till at last he and Fakrash 
were alone above a limitless plain of bitu- 
minous cloud, the only living beings left, as 
it seemed, in a blank and silent universe. 

“ Look again!” said Fakrash, and Horace, 
looking eastward, saw the spire of Bow 
Church rosy once more, and the Guildhall 
standing clear and intact, and the streets and 
house-tops gradually reappearing. Only the 


flags, with their unrestful shiver and play of 
colour, had disappeared, and, with them, the 
waiting crowds and the mounted constables. 
The ordinary traffic of vans, omnibuses, and 


cabs was proceeding as though it had never 
been interrupted—the clank and jingle of 
harness chains, the cries and whip-crackings 
of drivers, rose with curious distinctness 
above the incessant trampling roar. which is 
the ground-swell of the human ocean. 

“That cloud which thou sawest,”. said 
Fakrash, “hath swept away with it all 
memory of this affair from the minds. of 
every mortal assembled to do thee honour. 
See, they go about their several businesses, 
and all the past incidents are to them as 
though they had never been.” 

It was not often that Horace could honestly 
commend any performance of the Jinnee’s, 
but at this he could not restrain his admira- 
tion. “ By Jove!” he said, “that certainly 
gets the Lord Mayor and everybody else out 
of the mess as neatly as possible. I must 
say, Mr. Fakrash, it’s much the best thing 
I've seen you do yet.” 

“ Wait,” said the Jinnee, “for presently 
thou shalt see me perform a yet more 
excellent thing.” 

There was a most unpleasant green glow 
in his eyes and a bristle in his thin beard as 
he spoke, which suddenly made Horace feel 
uncomfortable. He did not like the look of 
the Jinnee at all. 

“T really think you’ve done enough for 
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to-day,” he said. “ And this wind up here 
is rather searching. I sha’n’t be sorry to 
find myself on the ground again.” 

“That,” replied the Jinnee, “thou shalt 
assuredly do before long, O impudent and 
deceitful wretch!” And he laid a long, lean 
hand on Horace’s shoulder. 

“ He és put out about something !” thought 
Ventimore. “ But what?” “ My dear sir,” 
he said, aloud, “I don’t understand this 
tone of yours. What have I done to offend 

ou?” 

“ Divinely gifted was he who said : ‘ Beware 
of losing hearts in consequence of injury, 
for the bringing them back after flight is 
difficult.’ ” 

“ Excellent !” said Horace. 
quite see the application.” 

“The application,” explained the Jinnee, 
“is that I am determined to cast thee down 
from here with my own hand !” 

Horace turned faint and dizzy for a 
moment. Then, by a strong effort of will, 
he pulled himself together. 

“Oh, come now,” he said, “you don’t 
really mean that, you know. After all your 
kindness! You’re much too good-natured 
to be capable of anything so atrocious.” 

“ All pity hath been eradicated from my 
heart,” returned Fakrash. “ Therefore pre- 
pare to die, for thou art presently about to 
perish in the most unfortunate manner.” 

Ventimore could not repress a shudder. 
Hitherto he had never been able to take 
Fakrash quite seriously, in spite of all his 
supernatural. powers; he had treated him 
with a half-kindly, half-contemptuous toler- 
ance, as a well-meaning, but hopelessly 
incompetent, old foozle. That the Jinnee 
should ever become malevolent towards him 
had never entered his head till now—and 
yet he undoubtedly had. How was he to 
cajole and disarm this formidable being ? 
He must keep cool and act promptly, or he 
would never see Sylvia again. 

As he sat there on the narrow ledge, with 
a faint and not unpleasant smell of hops 
saluting his nostrils from some distant 
brewery, he tried hard to collect his thoughts, 
but could not. He found himself instead 
idly watching the busy, jostling crowd below, 
who were all unconscious of the impending 
drama so high above them. Just over the 
rim of the dome he could see the opaque 
white top of a lamp on a shelter, where a 
pigmy constable stood, directing the traffic. 

Would he look up if Horace called for 
help? Even if he could, what help could 
he render? All he could do would be to 
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"1 AM POSITIVELY DETERMINED TO SLAY THEE.” 


keep the crowd back and send for a covered 
stretcher. No, he would zo¢ dwell on these 
horrors; he must fix his mind on some way 
of circumventing Fakrash. 

How did the people in the Arabian Nights 
manage? The fisherman, for instance? He 
persuaded Avs Jinnee to return to the bottle 
by pretending to doubt whether he had ever 
really been inside it. 

But Fakrash, though simple enough in 
some respects, was not quite such a fool as 
that. Sometimes the Jinn could be mollified 
and induced to grant a reprieve by being 
told stories, one inside the other, like a nest 
of Oriental boxes. Unfortunately Fakrash 
did not seem in the humour for listening to 
apologues, and, even if he were, Horace 
could not think of or improvise any just 
then. “ Besides,” he thought, “I. can’t sit 
up here telling him anecdotes for ever. I'd 
almost sooner die!” Still, he remembered 
that it was generally possible to draw an 
Arabian Efreet into discussion: they all 
loved argument, and had a rough conception 
of justice. 

“T think, Mr. Fakrash,” he said, “that, in 
common fairness, I have a right to know 
what offence I have committed.” 
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“ To recite thy misdeeds,” replied the 
Jinnee, “would occupy much time.” 

“T don’t mind that,” said Horace, 
affably. “I can give you as long as 
you like. I’m in no sort of hurry.” 

“With me it is otherwise,” retorted 
Fakrash, making a stride towards him. 
“Therefore court not life, for thy 
death hath become unavoidable.” 

“Before we part,” said Horace, 
“you won’t refuse to answer one or 
two questions ?” 

“ Did’st thou not undertake never 
to ask any further favour ‘of me ? 
Moreover it will avail thee nought. 
For I am positively determined to 

slay thee.” 

“TI demand it,” said 
Horace, “in the most 
great name of the Lord 
Mayor (on whom be 
peace) !” 

It was a desperate 
shot—but it took effect. 
The Jinnee quailed 
visibly. 

“ Ask, then,” he said; 
“but briefly, for the 
time groweth short.” 

Horace determined to make one last 
appeal to Fakrash’s sense of gratitude, since 
it had always seemed the dominant trait in 
his character. 

“ Well,” he said, “ but for me, wouldn’t you 
be still in that brass bottle ?” 

“ That,” replied the Jinnee, “is the very 
reason why I purpose to destroy thee !” 

“Oh!” was all Horace could find to say 
at this most unlooked-for answer. His sheet- 
anchor, in which he had trusted implicitly, 
had suddenly dragged—and he was dritting 
fast to destruction. 

“ Are there any other questions which thou 
wouldst ask?” inquired the Jinnee, with 
grim indulgence ; “or wilt thou encounter 
thy doom without further procrastination ?” 

Horace was determined not to give in just 
yet ; he had a very bad hand, but he might 
as well play the game out and trust to luck 
to gain a stray trick. 

“T haven’t nearly done yet,” he said. 
“ And, remember, you’ve promised to answer 
me—in the name of the Lord Mayor!” 

“T will answer one other question, and no 
more,” said the Jinnee, in an inflexible tone, 
and Ventimore realized that his fate would 
depend upon what he said next. 


(Zo be continued.) 





The Structure of the Sidereal System. 


By Sir Ropert BALL. 


[Photographs by Professor E. E. Barnard, of the Lick Observatory.] 


NIN the recent progress which 

| has been made in the study 

eo the heavens the photo- 

IF ost in plate has played a 

most important part. Indeed, 

= the facilities which the re- 
sources _ peg have placed at the 
disposal of the astronomer are every day 
increasing. The older methods of observa- 
tion are in many cases gradually being 
displaced by the more accurate and far 
more comprehensive methods which the 
camera offers. It has been asserted, and 
I do not think that the truth of the 
assertion will be questioned, that the 
advance in the astronomer’s art which is 
due to the introduction of the photographic 
plate into the observatory is not less far- 
reaching in its effects than the advance which 
was inaugurated when Galileo first turned his 
newly-made telescope to the sky, and thus 
wonderfully augmented the space - penetrat- 
ing power of human vision. 

There are no doubt certain departments of 
the science of astronomy in which photo- 
graphy has up tothe present not rendered any 
very particular service. Our knowledge of 
the planets, for instance, has not yet been 
much increased by taking photographs of 
them, notwithstanding the fact that some 
interesting pictures have been obtained. But 
for the representations of the stellar depths 
photography is absolutely unrivalled by any 
other process. The pictures of the sidereal 
glories that are displayed on some of the 
plates baffle all description. Indeed, strange 
as it may seem, a glance at a photographic 


plate often conveys a far more impressive: 


notion of the stars in their clustering 
myriads than does a peep through the most 
powerful telescope. The fact is that a 
survey of the sidereal depths, as obtained 
with a telescope, is sometimes felt to be 
disappointing because the portion of the 
sky, or the field, as astronomers call it, 
which can be surveyed in a single glance 
through the telescope is so small. 

A very much larger field is usually depicted 
upon a photographic plate. In general terms 
we may say that the area of the heavens 
which is portrayed on an ordinary photo- 
graphic plate is fifty times the area which 
can be seen at one time through the eye- 
piece of a great telescope. This circum- 


Stance tends to make a photographic picture 
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from minutes to hours 


of the heavens particularly impressive. It 
displays at once a large piece of a constella- 
tion. Thus, owing to the size of the area 
which is represented on the plate, the regions 
in which the stars are aggregated in clusters 
of bewildering magnificence, or the vacant 
places in which they seem but sparsely scat- 
tered, present contrasts of striking beauty. 

It is interesting in this connection to note 
that some of the most striking pictures of 
celestial phenomena which have ever been 
photographed were obtained with very simple 
apparatus. Professor E. E. Barnard, the 
distinguished astronomer, whose achieve- 
ments at the Lick Observatory and elsewhere 
have won for him well-deserved fame, has 
taken many remarkable sidereal photo- 
graphs, a number of which are reproduced in 
these pages. Professor Barnard has often em- 
ployed for this work nothing more powerfut 
than an ordinary portrait lens. The lens 
and the camera connected therewith, when 
about to be employed for celestial photo- 
graphy, are attached to the tube of a 
telescope mounted equatorially. Professor 
Barnard made a very interesting experimen‘ 
to show with what modest optical appli- 
ances a valuable celestial :photograph can be 
obtained. By means of a lens belonging to 
a small magic-lantern he succeeded in pro- 
ducing an excellent picture, which not only 
represented an enormous tract in the 
heavens, but brought to light a mighty 
nebula which had never before been seen. 

The plates which are employed in such 
delicate astronomical researches are generally 
of the most sensitive character which can be 
manufactured. ‘They are, in fact, so exces- 
sively rapid that, if used for the ordinary 
purposes of photography, such as taking a 
landscape or making a portrait, an exposure 
of the hundredth part of a second would 
often suffice. Such, however, is the faintness 
of many of the stars that, to obtain their 
pictures even on such a plate, an exposure 
is required which is not to be measured 
by fractions of a second, but by many 
seconds. Indeed, the fainter stars will 
only represent themselves. on the plate 
after many minutes; while in order to de 
justice to the teeming myriads of small stars 
which abound over the background of the 
heavens, the exposures have to be expanded 
not less than one, 
two, three, or even four hours being frequently 
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PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MILKY WAY IN THE CONSTELLATION 


allowed. Even this limit has been occasion- 
ally surpassed. Exposures have been given 
which have lasted during the whole of a long 
night. In certain cases successful pictures 
have been obtained in which the plate, after 
a very protracted exposure on one night, 
has been carefully covered up and then re- 
exposed in the same position on one or more 
subsequent nights before it was submitted to 
development. 

It need hardly be said that in the pro- 
duction of such a picture it is absolutely 
necessary that each star shall be constantly 
focused on the same part of the plate. 
Owing, however, to the apparent diurnal 
motion which carries the heavens from east 
to west across the sky, the stars seem to be 
in continual movement. The consequence 
is that if a telescope were directed to the 
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stars, and were then held in a 
fixed position, each star which 
was bright enough to produce 
any effect would be represented, 
not as a bright point, but as a 
luminous’ streak, while the 
really faint stars would produce 
no effect whatever. ‘The experi- 
ment has been sometimes tried 
of exposing a plate to the pole 
of the heavens and keeping it 
there fixed. As _ the stars 
revolve in circles around the 
pole at the centre they must 
record their tracks in circular 
arcs on the plate. This 
principle has been applied 
practically in the Harvard 
College Observatory for obtain- 
ing a graphic notion of those 
particular hours throughout the 
night during which the sky has 
been clear. For this purpose 
the plate is properly directed 
to the pole and then exposed, 
and so left until day is about 
to dawn. If, after develop- 
ment, the stellar arcs described 
are found to be without inter- 
ruption for the whole time dur- 
ing which the darkness has 
lasted, then conclusive evidence 
is provided that the night has 
been continuously clear, at all 
events in the vicinity of the 
pole. If, however, the northern 
sky has been at any time over- 
cast, of course the stars are 
then hidden, and the photo- 
graphic action is interrupted, 
and consequently the arc is imperfect. From 
the position of the interrupted portions we 
have reliable records of the exact hours 
during which the sky has been overcast and 
of those during which it is clear. 

Such a photograph gives an authoritative 
statement, which will show how far the sky 
has been suitable for observation, but it in 
no sense provides a picture of the celestial 
glories. I mention it now merely to illus- 
strate the fact that, for actually depicting 
the stellar depths on a photographic plate, it 
is necessary to obviate the effect of the diurnal 
motion. ‘This is the reason why the camera 
when used for celestial photography has to 
be attached to the tube of an equatorially- 
mounted telescope. The observer who is 
conducting the operation chooses some star 
conveniently placed in the field of view. By 
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incessant supervision he insures that a mark 
defined by the intersection of a pair of spider 
lines which lie in his field of view shall be 
kept fixed upon the star. Supposing that this 
guiding operation has been successfully 
accomplished, then the camera attached to 
the telescope tube must necessarily have been 
moved in such a way that the rays from each 
star shall have been constantly conducted to 
a focus at the same point of the plate. To 
facilitate this operation the equatorial instru- 
ment is generally driven by clockwork. No 
mechanism for guiding the telescope that 
has yet been introduced will enable the 
occasional supervision of the of the 
observer to be wholly dispensed with. 
Arrangements are provided by which the 
inevitable tendencies of the instrument to 
wander slightly from keeping true time with 
the stars can be immediately checked, and 
a proper remedy promptly applied. 

One of the most remarkable features in 
these long-exposed photographs is the extra- 
ordinary multitude of the stars thereon 
depicted. ‘That such a celestial portrait 
should exhibit a considerable number of 
bright stars, and a far 
greater number of fainter 
stars, was, of course, only 
to be expected. But the 
actual profusion of the 
stars transcends all 
anticipation. The back- 
ground of the plate is 
strewn with innumerable 
myriads of excessively 
small points, often only 
just bright enough to be 
discernible. As the length 
of the exposure is in- 
creased, so the brightness 
of these extremely small 
points gradually _ rises, 
while on the other hand 
still fainter points, which 
could not be before seen, 
now succeed in producing 
an impression. With 
every increase in the 
duration of the exposure 
the greater opportunity 
will there be for stars 
ever fainter and fainter, 
or for stars ever more 
and more distant, to have 
their photographs taken. 
In fact, as we look 
closely into one of the 
beautiful plates, the 


eye 
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thought is suggested that it would be hardly 
possible to find a spot anywhere in which 
some star would not develop itself into 
visibility if sufficient exposure could be given. 
Those who have examined photographic 
plates of star depths will agree with Dr. 
Isaac Roberts, the distinguished astronomer 
who has done so much for celestial por- 
traiture, in the belief that if we could only 
expose a plate for a large number of hours 
the entire surface would seem packed with a 
solid mass of stars. 

It is perfectly certain that in many cases 
we find among the objects represented on our 
photographs stars and other celestial bodies 
which are absolutely invisible to any human 
eye, no matter how powerful may be the 
telescope to which that eye is applied. Many 
of the nebule, for instance, which Dr. 
Roberts and other photographers have 
succeeded in portraying are largely, and in 
some cases it would seem wholly, invisible. 
There can thus be no doubt that many 


mighty celestial objects certainly exist, so 
faint that no eye has ever seen them, but 
which are yet sufficiently bright to leave an 
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impression on the photographic plate when 
an exposure of some hours has been given. 
This fact alone illustrates, in a_ striking 
manner, the extraordinary aid which photo- 
graphy has now been made to render to 
astronomy. 

There is, however, another circumstance 
which should be mentioned in connection 
with this photographic work. Our visual 
estimates of the relative brightness of stars 
are not always identical with the estimates 
which we would form from examining the 
images of those same stars on the photo- 
graphic plates. It must be remembered that 
a beam of light contains rays of many 
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different characters. Some of those rays 
appeal specially to the peculiar sensibility of 
the salts which are contained in a film. But 
the rays which we see best are not necessarily 
the same rays as those which are most 
energetic when chemical action is concerned. 
It may, therefore, happen that two stars 
which appear to us to be equally bright may 
differ greatly in other respects, notwithstand- 
ing that the quantity of luminous rays which 
they transmit are of equal intensity. 

That they should do so is quite compatible 
with the condition that the same two stars 
may be transmitting very unequal quantities 
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of those peculiar kinds of light which mainly 
affect the photograph. In this case the 
photographs of the two stars will not by any 
means depict them as possessing equal 
importance, notwithstanding that to the eye 
they may seem the same. This sometimes 
makes no little discrepancy between the 
comparative appearances of stars as we see 
them through our telescopes and the com- 
parative appearances of the images of the 
same stars as they are represented on the 
photographic plates. 

Almost the first feature which will strike 
the observer who is examining a good photo 
graph of the sidereal depths is that though 
there may be 
hardly any part of 
the area presented 
which is quite free 
from stars, yet 
they are dis- 
tributed with very 
great irregularity. 
In some regions 
the stars are 
aggregated in 
countless myriads ; 
indeed, in many 
parts of the 
heavens they lie so 
closely packed that 
the individual 
points can hardly 
be distinguished 
separately. Ordi- 
nary observation, 
even with the un- 
aided eye, prepares 
us in a measure for 
this striking irregu- 
larity in stellar 


distribution. 
Who has not 
often dwelt with 


admiration on that 
glorious stellar girdle which we know as 
the Milky Way? It is a mighty zone of 
stars surrounding our solar system. Indeed, 
a just estimate of the relation of the sun to 
other bodies in the scheme of the universe 
would regard our great luminary merely as 
one of similar stars aggregated in countless 
myriads to form the Milky Way. From the 
peculiar nature of the stars in the Galaxy, 
as this system is often called, it is quite 
obvious that these wonderful starry clusters 
have some bond of connection between their 
component parts, due probably to a common 
origin. To realize the splendour of the 
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Milky Way we have to remember that minute 
as the stars of which it is composed may seem 
from where we are situated, yet each one of 
those stars is in truth shining with the in- 
dependent brilliance of a sun. It might 
have been thought that it would be quite 
impossible for an object so vast and so 
bright as our sun to display no greater 
splendour than that feeble twinkle which is 
all that reaches us from one of the stars in 
the Milky Way. Here, however, the ques- 
tion of distance is of paramount importance. 

If the sun which shines in our skies were 
to be withdrawn from our neighbourhood 
into the depths of space ; if it were to be 
carried to a distance as remote as is that of 
many of the stars which we see around us, 
our great luminary would have lost all its 
pre-eminent splendour, and would have 
dwindled to the relative insignificance of a 
small star, not nearly so bright as many of 
those stars which shine over our heads every 
night. I do not indeed say that each and 
every one of the stars in the Milky Way is 
as large as our sun; no one who understood 
the evidence would have the hardihood to 
affirm so gigantic a proposition. At the 
same time I should add that I do not know 
any grounds on which such a statement 
could be certainly contradicted if anyone 
did affirm it. The probability seems to be 
that, though many of the stars in the Milky 
Way may resemble our sun in lustre or 
dimensions, yet there are in that marvellous 
group suns lesser and greater in nearly as 
many grades of magnitude as there are 
objects in the Galaxy itself. 

The problem of determining the distance 
of a star from the earth is one which taxes 
the highest resources of the observing astro- 
nomer. Of all the millions of the celestial 
host there are hardly a hundred stars whose 
distances have been measured with accuracy 
by those surveying operations by which alone 
this problem can be accurately solved. We 
are, however, not quite destitute of methods 
by which we can in some degree estimate 
the remoteness of other stars, even though 
their distances may be so great as to elude 
entirely all the more direct methods of 
measurement. Suppose that a star were 
just bright enough to be visible to the un- 
aided eye, and then suppose that particular 
star were to be withdrawn to a distance 
ten times as great. It would still remain 
visible to us by the help of a small tele- 
scope. If the star were withdrawn to a dis- 
tance one hundred times as great, it would 
still generally remain within the ken of a 
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large telescope. When, therefore, our large 
telescopes reveal millions of stars, which 
seem just on the verge of visibility, it is plain 
that those stars, assuming that they are in- 
trinsically as bright as the stars which can 
just be seen with the unaided eye, must be 
at least a hundred times as remote. 

It should also be observed that a star as 
bright as Sirius would still be visible to the 
unaided eye, though, of course, only as a 
very small point, if it were translated to a 
distance ten times as great as that at which 
it is now situated. If Sirius were at a distance 
one hundred-fold greater than that at which 
it now lies, it would still be found within 
the range of a telescope of moderate power. 
Indeed, if Sirius were at a distance one 
thousand times as great as that by which it 
is at present separated from us, it would still 
not have passed beyond the ken of our 
mightiest telescopes. We have thus sound 
reasons for our belief that some of the stars 
which we can see through our great telescopes 
are at least a thousand times as remote from 
the earth as Sirius. 

Recent researches made by’ Dr. Gill 
and Dr. Elkin at the Cape of Good Hope 
have demonstrated what the distance of 
Sirius amounts to. It has been shown 
that the rays from Sirius, travelling, as they 
do, with the stupendous speed of light, 
namely, at the rate of 180,000 miles each 
second, would nevertheless require not less 
than nine years to traverse the distance 
between that star and our system. In other 
words, when we are looking at Sirius to- 
night we do not see that star as it is at 
present, but we see it as it was nine years 
ago. The light which reaches our eyes to- 
night must in fact have left the star nine 
years before. We have already shown that 
there is good reason for the belief that there 
are stars which are still visible in our great 
telescopes, notwithstanding that they are a 
thousand times farther from us than the 
brilliant Sirius. It follows by a line of 
reasoning which it seems impossible to 
question that the light from such a star 
must have occupied a period of not less than 
9,000 years in its journey to the earth. 

The consequences of such a calculation 
are indeed momentous. It is plain that we 
do not see such stars to-night as they are 
to-night, but as they were when our earth was 
9,000 years younger. The light from such 
stars which is now entering our eyes at the 
close of its unparalleled journey has occu- 
pied all that long interval in crossing the 
abyss which intervenes between the solar 
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system and the awful stellar depths. This 
vast time has been required for the journey, 
notwithstanding the fact that the light speeds 
on its way with a velocity which would carry 
it seven times round the earth in a second. 
Indeed, the stars might have totally ceased 
to exist for the past 9,000 years, and we 
should still find them shining in their places, 
Not until all the light which was on its way to 
the earth at the time of the star’s extinction 
had entered our eyes would the tidings of 
that extinction have become known to us. 
We are looking at such stars as they existed 
long before the earliest period to which any 
records of human history extend. 

We can illustrate the same subject in 
another way. Suppose that there were 
astronomers in those remote stars, and that 
they were equipped with telescopes enor- 
mously more powerful than any telescopes 
which we have ever constructed. Suppose that, 
notwithstanding the vast distance at which 
they lie, they had the means of scrutinizing 
carefully the features of this earth. In what 
condition would our globe be presented 
from their point of view? ‘These distant 
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observers would not see any 
traces of the cities and the 
nations that now exist. 
Britain would appear to 
them as a forest inhabited 
by a few savages, and North 
America would be the home 
of the bison and the red 
man. They would look 
down on an Egypt in which 
the Pyramids had not yet 
been built, and they might 
survey the sites of Babylon 
and Nineveh long ere those 
famous cities had _ been 
reared. 

Besides those _ sidereal 
objects of which we have 
spoken there are, of course, 
others seemingly as numer- 
ous as the sand on the sea- 
shore. No spectacle which 
the heavens display is more 
impressive to the beholder 
than that of a_ globular 
cluster, in which thousands 
of stars are beheld packed 
closely together within the 
limits of his field of view. 
Each of those stars is _ itself 
a sun, the whole forming a 
dense group of associated 
suns. Indescribable indeed 
must be the glory which would shine upon a 
planet which was situated in such a system. It 
seems, however, impossible that planets in 
association with thousands of suns, such as 
are found in a globular cluster, could possess 
climatic conditions of sufficient constancy to 
meet the requirements of organic life. For 
the development of life practical stability of 
climate would seem to be essential. Such 
conditions could, so far as we know, only 
be secured in a system like our own, which 
is controlled by a single sun around which 
the several planets revolve. In such a 
case there would be no disturbances to the 
regular motion of each planet, except those 
trifling ones which arise from the attraction 
of the other planets equally beholden to the 
central luminary. But a planet primarily 
attached to one of the suns belonging to a 
globular cluster would be so much disturbed 
in its revolution by the attractions of other 
surrounding suns, that the movement of the 
body would in all probability be too irregular 
to be compatible with any stable climatic 
conditions. The vicissitudes of climate 
with which we dwellers on the earth are 
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familiar would seem as nothing in com 
parison with the vicissitudes of climate in 
a planet belonging to a system of several 
suns. It would seem that, occasionally, the 
planet must come so near to one or other 
of the attracting suns that, if any life had 
existed on such planet, it would necessarily 
be scorched to destruction. 

Besides these globular clusters the heavens 
contain many other associations of stars 
arranged in striking groups. We may men 
tion, for instance, the famous cluster in 
Perseus, an object of indescribable beauty, 


which, fortunately, lies within the reach of 


telescopes of comparatively moderate power. 
There are also many clusters so distant that 
the stars are hardly to be discerned separately, 
in which case the object looks like a nebula, 
and the resolution of the nebula, as it 
is called—that is, the perception of the 
isolated stars of which the nebulous-looking 
object is formed—becomes a problem which 
can only be solved by the very highest 
telescope power. It has been conjectured 


that these dim and distant clusters may be 
associations of stars very like that Milky 
Way which is relatively quite close to the 


* 


solar system. It may, indeed, be the case 
that a sidereal group like the Milky Way 
would, if transferred to an extremely remote 
part of the universe, present much the same 
appearance in our telescopes as that which 
one of these nebulous clusters does at 
present. 

Magnificent as are the sidereal systems 
displayed to our observation, we ought still 
to remember that there is a limit to our 
vision. Even the largest and most brilliant of 
suns might be so remote as to be entirely 
beyond the ken of the greatest of telescopes 
and the most sensitive of photographic 
plates. Doubtless stars exist in profusion 
elsewhere than in those parts of space which 
alone come within range of our instruments. 
As space is boundless, it follows that the 
regions through which our telescopes have 
hitherto conveyed our vision must be as 
nothing in comparison with the realms whose 
contents must ever remain utterly unknown. 
Innumerable as may seem the stars whose 
existence is already manifest, there is every 
reason to believe that they do not amount to 
one millionth part of the stars which occupy 
the impenetrable depths of the firmament. 
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HICH are the greatest pictures 
in the world? The question 
did not admit of an easy 
answer when it presented itself 
to the Editor of THe STRAND 
MAGAZINE desirous of illus- 
trating some of these masterpieces in its 
pages. Almost anyone could draw up a list 
of a dozen literary works to which the world 
has given the stamp of pre-eminence. But 
what picture is there which in the eyes 
of mankind occupies the same place as 
“ Paradise Lost” or “ Hamlet,” “ Faust” or 
the “Inferno”? For one thing, painters are 
more prolific than writers—it is estimated 
that Titian produced more than 700 canvases 
—and pictures cannot be disseminated, as 
books are, throughout all countries. But, 
on the other hand, pictorial art is the 
language of every race, and by our recent 






advances in engraving and lithography the 
beauty of form, if not that of colour, in a 
great picture can now be made the common 
possession of all, as is beauty of thought and 
expression in a great book. 

Jt was obvious that the best answer to the 
question should be obtainable from some of 
our leading living painters, men who have 
roamed through the galleries of Europe with 
a trained eye. I have, accordingly, spent 
some days making a round of the studios in 
Kensington, Hampstead, and St. John’s 
Wood, asking a number of representative 
members and Associates of the Royal 
Academy to nominate one picture apiece for 
reproduction in this Magazine, and at the 
same time to explain the reason of their 
choice. Their response was of the kindest, 
but in nearly every case, it must be added, 
was accompanied by an emphatic protest 





“THE DISPUTATION AS TO THE SACRAMENT.”—BY RAIHAEL. 
(Selected by Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, R.A.) 
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against any supposition that it is possible to 
select ome picture and exalt it above all 
others ; their choice must only be regarded 
as a work of art which, having seen, they 
consider to be as perfect as anything can be 
in this imperfect world. 

“T have not seen very much,” pleaded Sir 
Lawrence Alma-Tadema, R.A., when I saw 
him at his house in Grove End Road. 
“ Many painters must have seen much more 
of the European galleries than I have done. 
Since my student days I have travelled 
mostly for my own work ; in my last visit to 
Rome, for instance, I did not even go to the 
Vatican. For the sake of the work in hand 
I have found it necessary to limit myself in 
this way—when abroad—as otherwise I 
should return with weak and contradictory 
impressions of all that I had seen. 

“In reply to your question my first 
impulse is to mention Titian’s ‘ Entomb- 
ment of Christ,’ in the Louvre, which is 
certainly one of the finest works I have seen. 
But, speaking of the Vatican, I am reminded 
of Raphael's great picture there, the ‘ Dis- 
putation as to the Sacrament.’ In 1876, 
when I saw it for the first time, this picture 
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cerned about that —I can speak of the 
picture only as I have seen it. Of course, 
being a Raphael, the design and composition 
of the work are not inferior to the colouring, 
and it is this rare combination of the most 
excellent qualities in this one picture which 
leads me to mention it as an example of 
perfect art.” 

The decoration of the Vatican chamber, 
of which this celebrated picture forms a part, 
was begun by Raphael in 1508 at the age of 
twenty-five, and finished ‘three years later. 
The title by which it is still generally known 
seems to have arisen from a misconception 
of the subject of the picture. ‘This is not 
now regarded as a debate concerning tran- 
substantiation, but as a symbolical embodi- 
ment of the glory of the Church on earth and 
in heaven. In the fresco may be recognised 
most of the leading figures in the New and 
the Old Testament, as well as Fathers of the 
Church and several of Raphael’s contem 
poraries. 

“T have been ‘through all the galleries 
of Europe, except Madrid,” Mr. W. P. 
Frith, R.A., told me, “and I must give my 
vote for Titian’s ‘Sacred and Profane Love,’ 





TiT1An’s “ 


excited my enthusiasm, and my feeling was 
the same when I saw it again, about fifteen 
years ago. People are astonished when I 
explain my admiration. Raphael is not 
regarded usually as a great colourist, but the 
colour in this picture—of which, unfortu- 
nately, no idea can be given in a repro- 
duction—is as fine as anything of Titian’s. 
The different blue tints, for instance, as I 
remember them, are extraordinarily beautiful. 
They may not have been so when the 
picture was first painted, but I am not con- 
Vol. xx.—2§. 


SACRED AND PROFANE LOVE.” 
(Selected by Mr. W. P. Frith, R.A) 


in the Borghese Palace at Rome.” To 
assist my own recollection of the picture the 
venerable painter of ‘‘ Derby Day” and “ The 
Railway Station” produced an_ illustrated 
post-card whereon it was reproduced in crude 
colours. The post-card came from a friend 
visiting Rome, who confirmed his enthu 
siastic opinion of the picture. 

“What would you describe as the dis- 
tinctive merit of the work, Mr. Frith?” 

“ The splendid flesh colouring—the excel- 
lence of its workmanship in this respect can- 
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possession of all, as is beauty of thought and 
expression in a great book. 
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question should be obtainable from some of 
our leading living painters, men who have 
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a trained eye. I have, accordingly, spent 
some days making a round of the studios in 
Kensington, Hampstead, and St. John’s 
Wood, asking a number of representative 
members and Associates of the Royal 
Academy to nominate one picture apiece for 
reproduction in this Magazine, and at the 
same time to explain the reason of their 
choice. Their response was of the kindest, 
but in nearly every case, it must be added, 
was accompanied by an emphatic protest 
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against any supposition that it is possible to 
select ome picture and exalt it above all 
others ; their choice must only be regarded 
as a work of art which, having seen, they 
consider to be as perfect as anything can be 
in this imperfect world. 

“I have not seen very much,” pleaded Sir 
Lawrence Alma-Tadema, R.A., when I saw 
him at his house in Grove End Road. 
“ Many painters must have seen much more 
of the European galleries than I have done. 
Since my student days I have travelled 
mostly for my own work ; in my last visit to 
Rome, for instance, I did not even go to the 
Vatican. For the sake of the work in hand 
I have found it necessary to limit myself in 
this way—when abroad—as otherwise I 
should return with weak and contradictory 
impressions of all that I had seen. 

“In reply to your question my first 
impulse is to mention Titian’s ‘ Entomb- 
ment of Christ,’ in the Louvre, which is 
certainly one of the finest works I have seen. 
But, speaking of the Vatican, I am reminded 
of Raphael's great picture there, the ‘ Dis- 
putation as to the Sacrament.’ In 1876, 
when I saw it for the first time, this picture 
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cerned about that —I can speak of the 
picture only as I have seen it. Of course, 
being a Raphael, the design and composition 
of the work are not inferior to the colouring, 
and it is this rare combination of the most 
excellent qualities in this one picture which 
leads me to mention it as an example of 
perfect art.” 

The decoration of the Vatican chamber, 
of which this celebrated picture forms a part, 
was begun by Raphael in 1508 at the age of 
twenty-five, and finished ‘three years later. 
The title by which it is still generally known 
seems to have arisen from a misconception 
of the subject of the picture. This is not 
now regarded as a debate concerning tran- 
substantiation, but as a symbolical embodi- 
ment of the glory of the Church on earth and 
in heaven. In the fresco may be recognised 
most of the leading figures in the New and 
the Old Testament, as well as Fathers of the 
Church and several of Raphael’s contem 
poraries. 

“T have been ‘through all the galleries 
of Europe, except Madrid,” Mr. W. P. 
Frith, R.A., told me, “and I must give my 
vote for Titian’s ‘Sacred and Profane Love,’ 





TITIAN’s “‘ SACRED AND PROFANE LOVE.” 
(Selected by Mr. W. P. Frith, R.A) 


excited my enthusiasm, and my feeling was 
the same when I saw it again, about fifteen 
years ago. People are astonished when I 
explain my admiration. Raphael is not 
regarded usually as a great colourist, but the 
colour in this picture—of which, unfortu- 
nately, no idea can be given in a repro- 
duction—is as fine as anything of Titian’s. 
The different blue tints, for instance, as I 
remember them, are extraordinarily beautiful. 
They may not have been so when the 
picture was first painted, but I am not con- 
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in the Borghese Palace at Rome.” To 
assist my own recollection of the picture the 
venerable painter of “‘ Derby Day” and “ The 
Railway Station” produced an_ illustrated 
post-card whereon it was reproduced in crude 
colours. The post-card came from a friend 
visiting Rome, who confirmed his enthu 
siastic opinion of the picture. 

“What would you describe as the dis- 
tinctive merit of the work, Mr. Frith?” 

“ The splendid flesh colouring—the excel- 
lence of its workmanship in this respect can- 
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not, I think, be surpassed. Of course, the pic- 
ture arouses no feeling—if you ask me how 
the one figure or the other personifies sacred 
and profane love, I shall have to reply frankly 
that I have no idea. But its supreme excel- 
lence—the magnificent tints—is quite inde- 
pendent of subject. As regards subject, 
Titian’s ‘Bacchus and Ariadne,’ in the 
National Gallery, might be preferred, although 
it is somewhat inferior in colouring, I 
think.” 

In “Sacred and Profane Love,” which is 
supposed to date from about 1506, the same 
lady, it will be seen, was painted by Titian 
twice, nude and draped. The greatest of 
the Venetian artists was probably not thirty 
when he produced this masterpiece, and it 
is said to have been suggested to him by 
another painter, Palma Vecchio, with whose 
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(Selected by Sir W. B. Richmond, R.A.) 
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daughter he was in love. There is but little 
doubt that she sat to Titian for the picture. 

“If I had offered to me as a free gift any 
one of the world’s pictures,” said Sir W. B. 
Richmond, R.A., whom I saw in his paint- 
ing blouse during the model’s midday rest 
at Beavor Lodge, “I should hardly know 
which to choose. Having seen the gems in 
all the principal galleries, I should want so 
many. Mood, of course, enters largely into 
the question. The work I want to-day would 
probably not be the work I want to-morrow. 
It is the same with all the arts. One even- 
ing I can enjoy the music of Offenbach ; the 
next I might prefer that of Bach. 

“ Looking at the matter quite critically, I 
don’t know that I have seen a better piece of 
work than Holbein’s Morett in the Dresden 
Gallery. It is a superb portrait, answering 
every test per 
fectly. Is it true? 
Yes; as true as 
it can be. Is it 
broad in concep- 
tion? Yes; as 
broad as Rem- 
brandt. Is it 
noble in work- 
manship? Yes; 
as noble as 
Rubens. Or: 
course, I say no- 
thing as to emo- 
tional feeling. If 
I wanted emo- 
tional feeling 
most in a picture 
I should prefer 
Tintoretto’s 
‘Christ Before 
Pilate’ at Venice, 
or half-a-dozen 
other pictures 
that I might 
mention to you.” 

Morett, the 
subject of the 
picture thus 
praised, was an 
English jeweller 
whom Hans 
Holbein painted 
during his resi- 
dence in_ this 
country from 
1530 till his 
death in 1543. 
At Dresden the 
portrait was for a 
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long time supposed to have been of the 
Milanese Duke, Ludovico Moro, and to have 
been painted by Leonardo da Vinci. 

When I put my question to Mr. Frederick 
Goodall, R.A., he pointed to a picture hang- 
ing in the drawing-room of his large house in 
Avenue Road, St. John’s Wood—a copy of 
Tintoretto’s “ Miracle of St. Mark” in the 
Venice Gallery. 

“IT spent a week making that copy,” said 
Mr. Goodall, “ when I was in Venice, some 
twenty years ago, and I have never seen a 
picture which impressed me more. I had 
always had the greatest lenging to see this 
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given to the artist who submitted the best 
sketch in a certain time. In this time, about 
a month, Tintoretto painted, not a sketch, 
but the great picture itself, and it was at 
once successful.” 

Mr. Goodall had the copy taken down for 
closer inspection, and as I looked at it spoke 
of the great qualities of the original. 

“Tt is a daring and yet most successful 
composition, effective in grouping, full of 
life and animation. The colouring is equally 
extraordinary, rich, vivid, and full of fine 
contrast. It is true that the picture does 
not nowadays tell its own story. But if you 


(Selected by Mr. Frederick Goodall, R.A., and Mr. Edwin A. Abbey, R.A.) 


work of Tintoretto’s, and when I did see it 
my highest expectations were realized. Do 
you know the story of the picture? Accord- 
ing to the legend, a Venetian who fell into 
the hands of the Turks in one of the holy 
wars was protected by the miraculous inter- 
vention of the patron saint of Venice. Every 
effort was made to kill the Venetian prisoner, 
but St. Mark descended from Heaven and 
baffled them all—blunting swords, breaking 
hammers, turning aside spears. A competi- 
tion was held in Venice for a_ picture 
depicting this incident, the commission to be 


acquaint yourself with this and enter into 
the superstitious spirit of the old Venetians 
—the miracle was a very real thing to them ! 

the canvas appeals warmly to the feelings. 

“That such a work, containing so many 
figures—with every one expressing individual 
life and character—and measuring probably 
the whole width of this large room, should 
have been painted in a month is a wonderful 
illustration of Tintoretto’s genius. When 
peace was made after the long Napoleonic 
wars there was a flight of artists from 
England anxious to make or renew acquaint- 
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ance with the Continental galleries. Rogers, 
the poet, going abroad, met Sir Thomas 
Lawrence on his homeward journey, and 
said to him, ‘ Well, Lawrence, you’ve been 
“doing” all the galleries. Who is the 
greatest painter?’ And Sir Thomas replied, 
without hesitation, ‘ Tintoretto.’ Shortly 
afterwards Rogers met Benjamin West and 
then Turner, and on putting the same 
question to them they both said at once, 
*'Tintoretto.’ ” 

It was only after a long conversation that 
Mr. Phil Morris, A.R.A., who early in life 
became well acquainted with all the great 
pictures by winning the three years’ travelling 
studentship of the Royal Academy, could be 
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remember it so perfectly that I am sure I 
could paint a copy without looking at a 
photograph of it. It is the painter’s memory, 
of course, but there are not many pictures 
of which a painter could say this much. I 
spent some weeks in Madrid, and visited the 
gallery many times, always going first to see 
‘The Surrender of Breda.’ It impressed me 
more every time I saw it; there is such 
vitality about it. Every figure is living 

so different from the tired models that so 
often appear in our modern pictures, where 
the faces seem to be weary with the ennui of 
posing for the artist. If you gaze at ‘The 
Surrender of Breda’ for a few moments you 
feel that you are standing in the midst of the 





“THE SURRENDER OF BREDA ”—BY VELASQUEZ. 
(Selected by Mr. Phil Morris, A.R.A.) 


induced to give his vote. In the course of 
this conversation he mentioned several works 
with enthusiasm, notably Titian’s “ Bacchus 
and Ariadne,” in the National Gallery. 


Ultimately Velasquez’s “ Surrender of Breda,” 
in the Madrid Gallery, was chosen. 

“Tt was twenty years ago that I last saw 
the picture,” 


said Mr. Morris, “but I 


crowd itself, not merely looking on apart from 
it. I had something of the same sort of feel 
ing with regard to Sargent’s portraits of the 
three sisters in this year’s Academy, a picture 
which is not altogether unworthy of Velasquez 
as regards its flesh and blood vitality.” 
“The Surrender of Breda,” I may add, 
refers to the second capture of the Dutch 
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town by the Spaniards in 1625 under the 
Marquis de Spinola. It was painted by 
Velasquez some years later from details given 
to him by Spinola. 

In a similar manner the choice of Mr. 
G. A. Storey, 


A.R.A., wavered ———_—_—_—— —— 


between Velasquez’s 
‘Las Meninas”’ 
(“The Maids of 
Honour’) and 
Gainsborough’s 
portrait of Lady 


Mulgrave. “The 
realism of ‘Las 
Meninas’ so 


strongly appeals to 
me,” he remarked. 
“Leighton ex- 
claimed when he 
saw it in the Madrid 
Gallery, ‘It is so 
modern,’ which was, 
perhaps, another 
way of saying that 
Velasquez’s art in 
this, as in his other 
great pictures, was 
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I could say much if I had the picture before 
me, but even in a reproduction the qualities 
I have just mentioned stand out as pre- 
eminent. 

“The story of the picture,” continued Mr. 
Storey, “as you 
probably know, is 
one of the romances 


’ 


of art. About 
twenty years ago 
Mr. Frith was 


lunching at one of 
the ancestral homes 


of the Normanby 
family when his 
attention was _at- 


tracted to a lady’s 
portrait hanging in 
the room. He in- 
quired as to the 
artist. ‘I should 
know the name if I 
| heard it,’ said the 
lady at the head of 
the table. ‘ Was it 
Gainsborough?’ 
asked Frith. Yes, 
that was the name. 








for all time.” Mr. 
Storey’s close study 
of the Spanish artist 
enabled him a few years since to make an 
important discovery in the Rouen Gallery. 
The story of this discovery is amusingly told 
in the following lines, which I found written 
by a brother artist on the back of Mr. 
Storey’s photograph of the portrait in ques- 
tion, the subject of which has not been 
ascertained : 

At Rouen Storey up and says 

That portrait’s by Velasquez ; 

Although it doesn’t bear his name 

*Tis by that master all the same, 

*Twas Ribere upon the frame. 

Change his opinion, no, he wouldn’t ; 

He went and sat down like a student 

And made a clever facsimile, 

Reduced in scale, commended highly 

By brother painters ; all felt able 

To back the pal against the label. 

This last, it seems, was wrong 77 fo/o— 

Now people clamour for this photo. 

In spite of devotion to Velasquez, however, 
Mr. Storey was able to suggest a work by so 
comparatively modern an artist as Gains- 
borough as an example of the greatest in art. 

“The portrait,” he explained, “ of Lady 
Mulgrave is to my mind worthy of such a 
place simply for its beauty and refinement. 
In a reproduction you lose, of course, the 
exquisite colouring of the original, as to which 


* LADY MULGRAVE "—BY GAINSBOROUGH. : 
(Selected by Mr. G. A. Storey, A.R.A.) his 


Mr. Frith rose from 
chair, looked 

more closely at the 
picture for a few moments, and astonished 
his hostess by telling her that it was pro- 
bably worth a thousand guineas. The picture 
was sent to the hammer and actually realized 
this sum. About fifteen years later—that is, 
in 1895—the picture was sold again at 
Christie’s to an American for ten thousand 
guineas, Sir William Agnew bidding up to 
£10,000. A replica was found some time 
after Frith’s discovery, but it was distinctly 
inferior—so impossible is it for a painter to 
repeat a great success—and when sent to the 
auction-room it was bought in for 2,000 
guineas.” 

The choice of Mr. B. W. Leader, R.A., 
lay between two of Turner’s pictures, the 
distinguished artist, however, first remarking 
that it was dictated by his own prepossession 
in favour of landscape. These two pic- 
tures were “ Polyphemus and Ulysses” and 
“Crossing the Brook,” both being in the 
National Gallery. 

“ Financial value apart,” said Mr. Leader, 
“IT think I should most like to possess the 
‘Polyphemus and Ulysses.’ There is much 
more in this picture to look at than in 
‘Crossing the Brook.’ ‘Crossing the Brook’ 
—it represents a Devonshire scene, with 
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which I am well acquainted—is probably 
unique for its wonderful distance effects, but 
the foreground was composed for the picture, 
and the composition is rather obvious, even 
theatrical. ‘Polyphemus and Ulysses,’ on 
the other hand, to which I would give the 
palm, is equally extraordinary for its splendid 
colouring and glorious imagination. The 
flap of the ship’s sails, the figures of the hero 
and the monster, the sea and the cliff—are 
alike painted so as to long engage one’s 
attention and admiration.” 

“Ulysses Deriding Polyphemus” is the 
title of this picture in the catalogue of the 


TURNER'S 
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The qualities which most appeal to me 
are the intellectual—the question I would 
first ask is as to the meaning of a picture. 
But then, you know, I am a symbolist 
rather than a painter—there are certain 
things which I wished to say, and it seemed 
to me that I could say them best on 
canvas. From my point of view I should 
say that Raphael’s ‘Madonna’ in the Dresden 
Gallery was one of the finest, if not the finest 
picture, in the world. It has the highest 
intellectual qualities as well as artistic genius, 
inasmuch as it most successfully embodies 
the best and noblest ideas which can be 


* ULYSSEs.” 


(Selected by Mr. B. W. Leader, R.A.) 


National Gallery, Turner having chosen for 
his subject the moment when, according to 
the legend, the hero, having escaped from 
Polyphemus by intoxicating the monster and 
destroying his one eye during sleep, has 
embarked in his ship, and is mocking the 
impotent rage of Polyphemus on the high 


cliffs above. It was painted for the Royal 
Academy exhibition of 1829, and was be- 
queathed by Turner to the nation, with 
many other of his works, at his death in 1851. 

Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., whom I saw in 
his beautiful town house in Melbury Road, 
Kensington, declared that the superlative 
should never be used in art. “A _ picture 
may be admired for so many different 
qualities that you can only speak relatively. 


associated with the personality of the 
Madonna.” 

Little is definitely known of the picture 
mentioned by Mr. Watts, which, by way of 
distinction, is generally called the Sistine 
Madonna (from the Church of St. Sisto of 
Piacenza, for which it was painted), and no 
studies or sketches for it have ever been 
found. It is supposed to have been painted 
when Raphael was about thirty—the great 
Italian artist was born in 1483—and has 
suffered comparatively slight injury in the 
process of restoration. It was bought from 
the monks of San Sisto by the King of 
Saxony for the Dresden Gallery in 1753. 
The price was insignificant compared with 
the £70,000 paid in 1884 to the Duke of 
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Marlborough for 
the Raphael 
“Madonna” 
which now hangs 
in our own 
National Gallery. 
This sum, by the 
way, was more 
than three times 
higher than any 
which hitherto 
had been paid for 
a picture. 

mr. G. Gs 
Boughton, R.A., 
insisted upon 
limiting his 
choice to pictures 
that could be 
seen in our own 
country. “ What 
chance,” he put it 
to me, “has the 
average man of 
seeing a picture 
commended to 
his notice which 
is in Rome or 
Dresden? For my 
own part, I do 
not feel com- 
petent to answer 
your question in 
the larger sense, 
because I have 
not been through 
the. galleries of 
Italy and Spain, 
and know the 
great master- 
pieces to be found 
in both countries 
only by means 
of reproduction. 
I know the work of the Dutch and Flemish 
schools very well, and am a great admirer of 
Rembrandt ; but as I have not seen the great 
pictures of Velasquez, say, in Madrid, I 
should not feel justified in singling out a 
Rembrandt in reply to your question.” 

“ But of the pictures you have seen 

“No, I should prefer to limit myself to 
the pictures in the United Kingdom, and 
thus limiting myself I will give Titian’s 
‘Bacchus and Ariadne’ in the National 
Gallery.” 

“What are the qualities, Mr. Boughton, 
which have most appealed to you in this 
picture ?” 








RAPHAEL'S 
(Selected by Mr. G. 


** SISTINE MADONNA,” 


F. Watts, R.A.) 


“That is a question I could not well 
answer unless I had the picture before me. 
I have just returned from the country, where 
I have spent some days in the sunshine, 


among the hawthorn and the lilac. On the 
subject of colours in art my mind for the 
time being is quite a blank—it is like coming 
from bright daylight into a darkened room. 
I can only tell you that when I go to the 
National Gallery I first wander to this great 
work of Titian’s, and after that I go and see 
the Rembrandts.” 

Titian, who is supposed to have reached 
the age of ninety-nine, and to have painted 
till his end, produced “ Bacchus and 
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TITIAN’s ‘* BACCHUS AND ARIADNE.” 


(Selected by Mr. G. 


Ariadne” in the heyday of his powers. 
The picture, which was originally painted 
for the Duke of Ferrara, has always been 
regarded as one of the finest examples of 
Titian’s genius. At the same time, con- 
troversy has more than once arisen as to its 
theme. One writer, for instance, has treated 
it as a night scene, Bacchus and his party 
having gone into a wood for the purpose of 
hunting and drinking. According to a more 
plausible version, Bacchus is returning from 
a sacrifice, bearing with him part of the 
slaughtered victim and accompanied by an 
Indian serpent charmer, when he encounters 
the lovely Ariadne, in Greek mythology the 
daughter of King Minos and the deserted 
wife of Theseus. 

“You make no limitation as to time in 
your question,” said Mr. Marcus Stone, R.A., 
to me, coming in light nég/igé attire one hot 
afternoon from the glass-house in which he 
was painting —and perspiring. “ Neverthe- 


H. Boughton, R.A.) 


less, I shall venture to reply with the name of 


quite a recent work—Millais’s ‘The Vale of 
Rest ’—which is now in the Tate Gallery. 

“T mention this picture because it seems 
to me to embody a most poetical ‘idea in a 
perfect way. Ihave not very much sympathy, 
as you probably know, with poetry of the 
mythological and supernatural in painting. 
Pictures of this kind can be quite easily 
produced. But it is very different with such 
a picture as ‘The Vale of Rest,’ where the 
poetry is in touch with the actual life around 
us, where Millais has dared to use a theme 
and has succeeded, too, in making it beautiful 

which other painters had passed by, which 
most painters, if it had occurred to them, 
would probably have regarded as unworthy 
of art. At the same time the technique 
of the picture is, of course, excellent ; Millais 
has introduced into it a landscape effect 
which was then new, although it has since 
been much imitated. The picture, indeed, 
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is full of his individuality—an individuality 
which never copied others, but always marked 
out a way of its own. Millais, you know, 
was the first artist to succeed in painting a 
child since Raphael. 

“T saw *The Vale of Rest,’” continued 
Mr. Stone, “ before it left Millais’s studio in 
1859. I thought then that the picture was 
worthy of being ranked with the greatest 
masterpieces of the past; I have seen it 


WORLD'S GREATEST PICTURES. 
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at Bowerswell, Perth, and some of the figures 
were repainted there in 1859 on its return 
from the Royal Academy. The cloud in the 
sky was suggested by an old Scottish super- 
stition, according to which a cloud in the 
shape of a coffin is an omen of death. 

“In replying to your question,” said Mr. 
J. M. Swan, A.R.A., who has made his name 
well known in painting and sculpture alike, 
“it is necessary to distinguish between the 





“THE VALE OF REST "—nyY MILLAIS., 
(Selected by Mr. Marcus Stone, R.A.) 


several times since, and ‘I think quite as 
highly of it to-day.” 

Mr. Stone’s opinion of this picture was not 
that of most of the critics when it was first 
exhibited at the Royal Academy. It was 
condemned as “offensive and frightful,” and 
it needed the influence of Ruskin in his 
“Academy Notes” to obtain for the work 
kindlier consideration. Millais, it is said, 
always considered this and “The Eve of 
St. Agnes ” to be h’s best works. From the 
monetary point of view neither has been his 
most successful picture. “The Vale of 
Rest” was originally sold to Mr. William 
Graham for £1,500, and at the sale by 
auction of his notable collection in 1886 was 
purchased by. the late Sir Henry Tate for 
3,000 guineas. It has been exhibited at 
Manchester, Birmingham, and other places, 
and was included by Sir Henry in his muni- 
ficent gift to the nation. 

Sir John Millais painted the picture partly 

Vol. xx.—26. 


imaginative and the intellectual in art. As 
the greatest work in. imaginative art one 
might mention a picture by Titian or a fresco 
by Michael Angelo. But in such works the 
intellectual interest is hopelessly eclipsed by 
the decorative effect. The splendid colour- 
ing pleases you immensely, but the picture 
does not move you. Pictures that most 
show the painter’s mind, that appeal to the 
heart and emotion, must, it seems to me, be 
painted from still life, from models, or in the 
way of portraiture, with the imaginative or the 
decorative placed in a subordinate position. 

“From this point of view I consider 
Rembrandt’s ‘Lesson in Anatomy’ at the 
Hague to be the finest picture I have seen.” 

Mr. Swan turned to a large volume of 
German art engravings, which stood on his 
studio table, in the hope of finding a repro- 
duction of “The Lesson in Anatomy,” with 
which to illustrate what he was saying. But 
the search proved fruitless, 
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“The conception of this picture, which 
Rembrandt painted when he was only 
twenty-five for the Amsterdam Guild of 
Surgeons, was not an original one on his 
part. The subject had been treated by 
several of his predecessors, whose pictures 
hung in the surgeons’ guildhall. But it was 
like the ‘ninth lines’ of* Shakespeare, who 
borrowed from his predecessors in a similar 
way. Rembrandt in his picture gave the 
subject a force and a realism which it had 
never had before—he has, in fact, exhausted 
all its artistic possibilities. The picture is 


full of Rembrandt’s wonderful penetration as 


REMBRANDT'S 


(Selected by Mr. J. 


well as his technical excellence—this pene- 
tration which enables him to actually portray 
the working of these men’s minds as they 
stand around their master and teacher. It 
is a picture which stirs the emotion and 
leaves a lasting impression upon the mind. 
I believe that any artist who had seen this 
picture, attempting a similar theme, could 
escape from its influence. His work 
would be mere _ imitation Rembrandt 
exhausted the subject.” 


not 
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The “Lesson in Anatomy,” painted in 
1632, remained in Amsterdam till 1828. It 
was then purchased by the King of Holland 
for a sum amounting in English money to 
about £ 3,000. 

Mr. Edwin A. Abbey, R.A., with whose 
Chelsea studio I completed my round of 
calls, at once mentioned, like Mr. Goadall, 
Tintoretto’s “‘ Miracle of St. Mark” (repro- 
duced on page 195) as the picture which 
had produced the greatest impression upon 
his mind. This was the first occurrence 
of an absolute coincidence of opinion, 
although several of the dozen artists | 


LESSON IN ANATOMY.” 


M. Swan, A.R.A.) 


have consulted had incidentally referred to 
the same works in eulogistic terms. 

“T should have probably copied this 
picture, like Mr. Goodall,” said the able 
American artist whom the Royal Academy 
has delighted to honour, “ but for the diffi- 
culties of the task in Venice. When I have 
been there in summer the gallery has always 
been too crowded with visitors, and when I 
have been there in winter it has been far too 
cold to sit there and paint.” 





By W. W. Jacoss. 


T was getting late in the after- 
noon as Master Jones, in a 
somewhat famished condition, 
strolled up Aldgate, with a 


keen eye on the gutter, in 

4 search of anything that would 

serve him for his tea. Too late he wished 

that he had saved some of the stale bread 

and damaged fruit which had constituted his 
dinner. 

Aldgate proving barren, he turned up into 
the quieter Minories, skilfully dodging the 
mechanical cuff of the constable at the 
corner as he passed, and watching with some 
interest the efforts of a stray mongrel to get 
itself adopted. Its victim had sworn at it, 
cut at it with his stick, and even made little 
runs at it—all to no purpose. Finally, being 
a soft-hearted man, he was weak enough to 
pat the cowering schemer on the head, and, 
being frantically licked by the homeless 
one, took it up in his arms and walked off 
with it. 

Billy Jones watched the proceedings with 
interest, not untempered by envy. If he 
had only been a dog! The dog passed in 
the man’s arms, and, with a whine of ecstasy, 
insisted upon licking his ear. They went on 


their way, the dog wondering between licks 
what sort of table the man kept, and the 
man speculating idly as to a descent which 
appeared to have included, among other 
things, an ant-eater. 

“°F’s all right,” said the orphan, wistfully ; 
“no coppers to chivvy ‘im about, and as 
much grub as he wants. Wish I’d been a 
dog.” 

He tied up his breeches with a piece of 
string which was lying on the pavement, and, 
his hands being now free, placed them in a 
couple of rents which served as pockets, and 
began to whistle. He was not a proud boy, 
and was quite willing to take a lesson even 
from the humblest. Surely he was as useful 
as a dog! 

The thought struck him just as a stout, 
kindly-looking seaman passed with a couple 
of shipmates. It was a good-natured face, 
and the figure was that of a man who lived 
well. A moment’s hesitation, and Master 
Jones, with a courage born of despair, ran 
after him and tugged him by the sleeve. 

“ Halloa!” said Mr. Samuel Brown, look- 
ing round. ‘ What do you want?” 

“Want you, father,” said Master Jones. 

The jolly seaman’s face broke into a smile. 


Copyright, rq00, by W. W. Jacobs, in the United States of America. 
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So also did the faces of the jolly seaman’s 
friends. 

“I’m not your father, matey,” 
good-naturedly. 

“Yes, you are,” said the desperate Billy ; 
“ you know you are.” 

“You’ve made a mistake, my lad,” said 
Mr. Brown, still smiling. “ Here, run 
away.” 

He felt in his trouser-pocket and produced 
a penny. It was a gift, not a bribe, but it 
had by no means the effect its donor in- 
tended. Master Jones, now quite certain that 
he had made a wise choice of a father, 
trotted aldng a yard or two in the rear. 

“Look here, my lad,” exclaimed Mr. 
Brown, goaded into action by intercepting a 
smile with which Mr. Charles Legge had 
favoured Mr. Harry Green, “you run off 
home.” 

“Where do you live now?” inquired Billy, 
anxiously. 

Mr. Green, disdaining concealment, slapped 
Mr. Legge on the back and, laughing up- 
roariously, regarded Master Jones with much 
kindness. 

“You mustn’t follow 
severely ; “ d’ye hear?” 

“ All right, father,” said the boy, dutifully. 

“And don’t call me father,” vociferated 
Mr. Brown. 

“Why not?” inquired the youth, art- 
lessly. 

Mr. Legge stopped suddenly and, putting 
his hand on Mr. Green’s shoulder, gaspingly 
expressed his inability to go any farther. 
Mr. Green, patting his back, said he knew 
how he felt, because he felt the same, and, 
turning to Sam, told him he’d be the death 
of him if he wasn’t more careful. 

“If you don’t run away,” said Mr. Brown, 
harshly, as he turned to the boy, “I shall 
give you a hiding.” 

“Where am I to run to?” whimpered 
Master Jones, dodging off and on. 

“ Run ’ome,” said Sam. 

“That’s where I’m going,” said Master 
Jones, following. 

“ Better try and give ’im the slip, Sam,” 
said Mr. Legge, in a confidential whisper ; 
“though it seems an unnatural thing to 
do.” 

“Unnatural? What d’ye 
manded his unfortunate friend. 
mean by unnatural ?” 

“Oh, if you're going to talk like that, 
Sam,” said Mr. Legge, shortly, “it’s no good 
giving you advice. As you've made your 
bed, you must lay on it,” 


he said, 


me,” said Sam, 


mean?” de- 
“Wot d’ye 
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“ How long is it since you saw ’im last, 
matey ?” inquired Mr. Green. 

“T dunno ; not very long,” replied the boy, 
cautiously. 

“ Has he altered at all since you see ’im 
last?” inquired the counsel for the defence, 
motioning the fermenting Mr. Brown to keep 
still. 

“No,” said Billy, firmly ; “not a bit.” 

“ Wot’s your name ?” 

“ Billy,” was the reply. 

“ Billy wot ?” 

“ Billy Jones.” 

Mr. Green’s face cleared, and he turned to 
his friends with a smile of joyous triumph. 
Sam’s face reflected his own, but Charlie 
Legge’s was still overcast. . 

“Tt ain’t likély,” he said, impressively ; 
“it ain’t likely as Sam would go and get 
married twice in the same name, is it? Put 
it to yourself, ’Arry—would you ?” 

“ Look ’ere,” exclaimed the infuriated Mr. 
Brown, “don’t you interfere in my business. 
You’re a crocodile, that’s wot you are. As 
for you, you little varmint, you run off, d’ye 
hear?” 

He moved on swiftly, accompanied by the 
other two, and set an example of looking 
straight ahead of him, which was, however, 
lost upon his friends. 

“°F’s still following of you, Sam,” said 
the crocodile, in by no means disappointed 
tones. 

“ Sticking like a leech,” confirmed Mr. 
Green. “’E’s a pretty little chap, rather.” 

“ Takes arter ’is mother,” said the vengeful 
Mr. Legge. 

The unfortunate Sam said nothing, but 
strode a haunted man down Nightingale 
Lane into Wapping High Street, and so to 
the ketch Mancy Bell, which was lying at 
Shrimpett’s Wharf. He stepped on board 
without a word, and only when he turned to 
descend the forecastle-ladder did his gaze 
rest for a moment on the small, forlorn piece 
of humanity standing on the wharf. 

“ Halloa, boy, what do you want?” cried 
the skipper, catching sight of him. 

“Want my father, sir—Sam,” replied the 
youth, who had kept his ears open. 

The skipper got up from his seat and eyed 
him curiously ; Messrs. Legge and Green, 
drawing near, explained the situation. Now 
the skipper was a worldly man; and Samuel 
Brown, A.B., when at home, played a brass 
instrument in the Salvation Army band. 
He regarded the boy kindly and spoke him 
fair. 

“Don’t run away,” he said, anxiously. 





SAM’S BOY. 


“T’m not going to, sir,” said Master Jones, 
charmed with his manner, and he watched 
breathiessly as the skipper stepped forward 
and, peering down the forecastle, called loudly 
for Sam. 

“Ves, sir,” said a worried voice. 

“Your boy’s asking after you,” said the 
skipper, grinning madly. 

‘“*He’s not my boy, sir,” replied Mr. Brown, 
through his clenched teeth. 

“Well, you’d better come up and see him,’ 
said the other. “ Are you sure he isn’t, 
Sam ?” 

Mr. Brown made no reply, but coming on 
deck met Master Jones’s smile of greeting with 


? 
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“You hear what your father says,” said the 
skipper (“Hold your tongue, Sam.) 
Where’s your mother, boy ?” 

“* Dead, sir,” whined Master Jones. 
on’y got ’im now.” 

The skipper was a kind-hearted man, and 
he looked pityingly at the forlorn little figure 
by his side. And Sam was the good man of 
the ship and a leading light at Dimport. 

“How would you like to come to sea with 
your father ?” he inquired. 

The grin of delight with which Master 
Jones received this proposal was sufficient 
reply. 

“T wouldn’t do it for everybody,” pursued 


“T’ve 


“‘you'D BETTER COME UP AND SEE HIM.” 


an icy stare, and started convulsively as the 
skipper beckoned him aboard. 

“He’s been rather neglected, Sam, 
the skipper, shaking his head. 

“Wot’s it got to do with me?” said Sam, 


” 


said 


violently. “TI tell you I’ve never seen ’im 
afore this arternoon.” 


the skipper, glancing severely at the 
mate, who was behaving foolishly, “ but 
I don’t mind obliging you, Sam. He can 
come.” 

“ Obliging ?” repeated Mr. Brown, hardly 
able to get the words out. “ Obliging me? 
I don’t want to be obliged,” 
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“ There, there,” interrupted the skipper. 
“1 don’t want any thanks. ‘Take him forrard 
and give him something to eat—he looks half- 
starved, poor little chap.” 

He turned away and went down to the 
cabin, while the cook, whom Mr. Brown 
had publicly rebuked for his sins the day 
before, led the boy to the galley and gave 
him a good meal. After that was done 
Charlie washed him, and Harry, going ashore, 
begged a much-worn suit of boy’s clothes 
from a foreman of his acquaintance. He 
also brought back a message from the fore- 
man to Mr. Brown to the effect that he was 
surprised at him. 

‘The conversation that evening after Master 
Jones was asleep turned on bigamy, but 
Mr. Brown snored through it all, though 
Mr. Legge’s remark that the revelations of 
that afternoon had thrown a light upon 
many little things in his behaviour which 
had hitherto baffled him came perilously 
near to awaking him. 

At six in the morning they got under way, 
the boy going nearly frantic with delight as 
sail after sail was set, and the ketch, with a 
stiff breeze, rapidly left London behind her. 
Mr. Brown studiously ignored him, but the 
other men pampered him to his heart’s con- 
tent, and even the cabin was good enough 
to manifest a little concern in his welfare, 
the skipper calling Mr. Brown up no fewer 
than five times that day to complain about 
his son’s behaviour. 

“I can’t have somersaults on this ’ere 
ship, Sam,” he remarked, shaking his head ; 
“it ain't the place for ’em.” 

“TI wonder at you teaching ‘im such 
things,” said the mate, in grave disap 
probation 

“Me?” said the hapless Sam, trembling 
with passion 

“He must ‘ave seen you do it,” said 
the mate, letting his eye rove casually over 
Sam’s ample proportions. “ You must 
ha’ been leading a double life altogether, 
Sam.” 

“ That’s nothing to do with us,” interrupted 
the skipper, impatiently. “I don’t mind 
Sam turning cart-wheels all day if it amuses 
him, but they mustn’t do it here, that’s all. 
It’s no good standing there sulking, Sam; I 
can’t have it.” 

He turned away, and Mr. Brown, unable 
to decide whether he was mad or drunk, or 
both, walked back, and, squeezing himself 
up in the bows, looked miserably over the 
sea. Behind him the men disported them- 
selves with Master Jones, and once, looking 
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over his shoulder, he actually saw the skipper 
giving him a lesson in steering. 

By the following afternoon he was in such 
a state of collapse that, when they put in at 
the small port of Withersea to discharge a 
portion of their cargo, he obtained permission 
to stay below in his bunk. Work proceeded 
without him, and at nine o'clock in the 
evening they sailed again, and it was not 
until they were a couple of miles on their 
way to Dimport that Mr. Legge rushed 
aft with the announcement that he was 
missing. 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” said the skipper, 
as he came up from below in response to a 
hail from the mate. 

“It’s a fact, sir,” said Mr. Legge, shaking 
his head. 

“What’s to be done with the boy?” 
demanded the mate, blankly. 

““Sam’s a unsteady, unreliable, tricky old 
man,” exclaimed the skipper, hotly ; “the 
idea of going and leaving a boy on our 
hands like that. I’m surprised at him. I’m 
disappointed in Sam—desérting ! ” 

“TI expect ’e’s larfing like anything, sir,” 
remarked Mr. Legge. 

“Get forrard,” said the skipper, sharply ; 
“get forrard at once, d’ye hear ?” 

“But what’s to be done with the boy? 
—that’s what I want to know,” said the 
mate. 

“What d’ye think’s to be done with him ?” 
bawled the skipper. “We can’t chuck him 
overboard, can we ?” 

“I mean when we get to Dimport?” 
growled the mate. 

“ Well, the men’ll talk,” said the skipper, 
calming down a little, “and perhaps Sam’s 
wife’ll come and take him. If not, I suppose 
he’ll have to go to the workhouse. Anyway, 
it’s got nothing to do with me. I wash my 
hands of it altogether.” 

He went below again, leaving the mate at 
the wheel. A murmur of voices came from 
the forecastle, where the crew were discussing 
the behaviour of their late colleague. The 
bereaved Master Jones, whose face was 
streaky with the tears of disappointment, 
looked on from his bunk. 

“What are you going to do, Billy?” in- 
quired the cook. 

“T dunno,” said the boy, miserably. 

He sat up in his bunk in a brown study, 
ever and anon turning his sharp little eyes 
from one to another of the men. Then, with 
a final sniff to the memory of his departed 
parent, he composed himself to sleep. 

With the buoyancy of childhood he had 


, 





SAM’S BOY. 


forgotten his trouble by the morning, and 
ran idly about the ship as before, until in the 
afternoon they came in sight of Dimport. 
Mr. Legge, who had a considerable respect 
for the brain hidden in that small head, 


“ee 


peinted it out to him, and with some 
curiosity waited for his remarks. 

“T can see it,” said Master Jones, briefly. 

“That’s where Sam lives,” said his friend, 
pointedly. 

“ Yes,” said the boy, nodding, “all of you 
live there, don’t you ?” 

It was an innocent enough remark in all 
conscience, but there was that in Master 
Jones’s eye which caused Mr. Legge to move 
away hastily and glance at him in some 
disquietude from the other side of the deck. 
The boy, unconscious of the interest excited 
by his movements, walked restlessly up and 
down. 

“ Boy’s worried,” said the skipper, aside, to 
the mate ; “ cheer up, sonny.” 

Billy looked up and smiled, and the cloud 
which had sat on his brow when he thought 
of the cold-blooded desertion of Mr. Brown 
gave way to an expression of serene content. 

“ Well, what’s he going to do?” inquired 
the mate, in a low voice. 

“ That needn’t worry us,” said the skipper. 
“Let things take their course; that’s my 
motto.” 
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He took the wheel from Harry ; the little 
town came closer; the houses separated and 
disclosed roads, and the boy discovered to 
his disappointment that the church stood on 
ground of its own, and not on the roof of a 
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DON'T TALK NONSENSE,’ SAID THE SKIPPER.” 


large red house as he had supposed. He 
ran forward as they got closer, and, perching 
up in the bows until they were fast to the 
quay, looked round searchingly for any signs 
of Sam. 

The skipper locked up the cabin, and then 
calling on one of the shore-hands to keep an 
eye on the forecastle, left it open for the 
convenience of the small passenger. Harry, 
Charlie, and the cook stepped ashore. The 
skipper and mate followed, and the latter, 
looking back from some distance, called his 
attention to the desolate little figure sitting 
on the hatch. 

“T s’pose he'll be all right,” said the 
skipper, uneasily ; “there’s food and a bed 
down the fo’c’s‘le. You might just look 
round to-night and see he’s safe. I expect 
we'll have to take him back to London with 
us.” 

They turned up a small road in the direc- 
tion of home and walked on in silence, until 
the mate, glancing behind at an acquaintance 
who had just passed, uttered a sharp excla- 
mation. The skipper turned, and a small 
figure which had just shot round the corner 
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stopped in mid-career and eyed them warily. 
The men exchanged uneasy glances. 

“ Father,” cried a small voice. 

“ He—he’s adopted you now,” said the 
skipper, huskily. 

“Or you,” said the mate. 
much notice of him.” 

He looked round again. Master Jones was 
following, briskly, about ten yards in the 
rear, and twenty yards behind him came the 
crew, who, having seen him quit the ship, 
had followed with the evident intention of 
being in at the death. 

“ Father,” cried the boy again, “ wait for 
me. 

One or two passers-by stared in astonish- 
ment, and the mate began to be uneasy as to 
the company he was keeping. 

“ Let’s separate,” he growled, “and see 
who he’s calling after.” 

The skipper caught him by the arm. 
“ Shout out to him to go back,” he cried. 

“It’s you he’s after, I tell you,” said the 
mate. ‘Who do you want, Billy?” 

“T want my father,” cried the youth, and, 


“T never took 
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whether it would be better to wipe Master 
Jones off the face of the earth or to pursue his 
way in all the strength of conscious innocence. 
He chose the latter course, and, a shade more 
erect than usual, walked on until he came in 
sight of his house ‘and his wife, who was 
standing at the door. 

“You come along o’ me, Jem, and explain,” 
he whispered to the mate. Then he turned 
about and hailed the crew. The crew, flattered 
at being offered front seats in the affair, 
came forward eagerly. 

“ What’s the matter ?” inquired Mrs. Hunt, 
eyeing the crowd in amazement as it grouped 
itself in anticipation. 

“ Nothing,” said her husband, ofi-handedly. 

“Who's that boy?” cried the innocent 
woman. 

“It’s a poor little mad boy,” began the 
skipper ; “he came aboard a 

“T’m not.mad, father,” interrupted Master 
Jones. 

“A poor little mad boy,” continued the 
skipper, hastily, “who cagnezaboard in London 
and said poor old Sam Br@wn was his father.” 


“*) WANT MY FATHER,’ CRIED THE YOUTH.” 


to prevent any mistake, indicated the raging 
skipper with his finger. 

““ Who do you want ?” bellowed the latter, 
in a frightful voice. 

“ Want you, father,” chirrupped Master 
Jones. 

Wrath and dismay struggled for supremacy 
in the skipper’s face, and he paused to decide 


“No—you, father,” cried the boy, shrilly. 

“ He calls everybody his father,” said the 
skipper, with a smile of anguish ; “ that’s the 
form his madness takes. He.called Jem here 
his father.” 

“ No, he didn’t,” said the mate, bluntly. 

“And then he thought Charlie was his 
father.” 

















“No, sir,” said Mr. Legge, with respectful 
firmness. 

“Well, he said Sam Brown was,” said the 
skipper. 

“ Yes, that’s right, sir,” said the crew. 

“Where is Sam?” inquired Mrs. Hunt, 
looking round expectantly. 

“He deserted the ship at Withersea,” said 
her husband. 

“T see,” said Mrs. Hunt, with a bitter 
smile, “and these men have all come up 
prepared to swear that the boy said Sam 
was his father. Haven’t you?” 

“Yes, mum,” chorused the crew, delighted 
at being understood so easily. 

Mrs. Hunt looked across the road to 
the fields stretching beyond. Then she 
suddenly brought her gaze .back and, look- 
ing full at her husband, uttered just two 
words :— 

“Oh, Joe!” 

“ Ask the mate,” cried the frantic skipper. 

“ Yes, I know what the mate’ll say,” 
said Mrs. Hunt. “I’ve no need to ask 
him.” 

“Charlie and Harry were with Sam when 
the boy came up to them,” protested the 


skipper. 
“T’ve no doubt,” said his wife. “Oh, 
Joe! Joe! Joe!” 


There was an uncomfortable silence, during 
which the crew, standing for the most part on 
one leg in sympathy with their chief’s embar- 
rassment, nudged each other to say something 
to clear the character of a man whom all 
esteemed. 

“You ungrateful littke demon,” burst out 
Mr. Legge, at length ; “arter the kind way 
the skipper treated you, too.” 

“Did he treat him kindly?” inquired the 
captain’s wife, in conversational tones. 

“Like a fa—like a uncle, mum,” said the 
thoughtless Mr. Legge. ‘“ Gave ’im a passage 
on the ship and fairly spoilt im. We was 
all surprised at the fuss ’e made of ’im ; 
wasn’t we, Harry ?” 

He turned to his friend, but on Mr. 
Green’s face there was an expression of such 
utter scorn and contempt that his own fell. 
He glanced at the skipper, and was almost 
frightened at his appearance. 

The situation was ended by Mrs. Hunt 
entering the house and closing the door with 
an ominous bang. The men slunk off, 
headed by Mr. Legge; and the mate, after 
a few murmured words of encouragement to 
the skipper, also departed. Captain Hunt 
looked first at the small cause of his trouble, 


who had drawn off to some distance, and 
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then at the house. Then, with a determined 
gesture, he turned the handle of the door 
and walked in. His wife, who was sitting 
in an arm-chair, with her eyes on the floor, 
remained motionless. 

“ Look here, Polly »” he began. 

“Don’t talk to me,” was the reply. 
wonder you can look me in the face.” 

The skipper ground his teeth, and strove 
to maintain an air of judicial calm. 

“If you'll only be reasonable——,” he re- 
marked, severely. 

“T thought there was something secret 
going on,” said Mrs. Hunt. “I’ve often 
looked at you when you've been sitting in 
that chair, with a worried look on your face, 
and wondered what it was. But I never 
thought it was so bad as this. I'll do you 
the credit to say that I never thought of 





“Ty 


such a thing as this... .. What did you 
say? .... What?” 

“T said ‘d——-!’” said the skipper, ex- 
plosively. 

“Yes, I’ve no doubt,” said his wife, 


fiercely. “ You think you’re going to carry 
it off with a high hand and bluster; but you 
won't bluster me, my man. I’m not one of 


your meek and mild women who'll put 
up with anything. I’m not one of 
your-——” 


“T tell you,” said the skipper, “that the 
boy calls everybody his father. I daresay 
he’s claimed another by this time.” 

Even as he spoke the handle turned, and 
the door opening a few inches disclosed the 
anxious face of Master Jones. Mrs. Hunt, 
catching thé skipper’s eye, pointed to it in an 
ecstasy of silent wrath. There was a breath- 
less pause, broken at last by the boy. 

“ Mother !” he said, softly. 

Mrs. Hunt stiffened in her chair and her 
arms fell by her side as she gazed in speech- 
less amazement. Master Jones, opening the 
door a little wider, gently insinuated his small 
figure into the room. ‘The skipper gave one 
glance at his wife and then, turning hastily 
away, put his hand over his mouth and, 
with protruding eyes, gazed out of the 
window. 

“ Mother, can I 
boy. 

“Oh, Polly!” sighed the skipper. Mrs. 
Hunt strove to regain the utterance of which 
astonishment had deprived her. 

og Ses. ree 
be a fool!” 

“Yes, I’ve no doubt,” said the skipper, 
theatrically. “Oh, Polly! Polly! Polly!” 

He put his hand over his mouth again 


come in?” said the 


. don’t 
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‘““WHAT DID you say?” 


and laughed silently, until his wife, coming 
behind him, took him by the shoulders and 
shook him violently. 

“ This,” said the skipper, choking ; “ this 
is what . . . you’ve been worried about. . . . 
This is the secret what's 

He broke off suddenly as his wife thrust 
him by main force into a chair, and standing 
over him with a fiery face dared him to say 
another word. Then she turned to the 
boy. 

“What do you 
‘mother’? ” she 
your mother.” 

“Yes, you are,” said Master Jones. 

Mrs. Hunt eyed him in bewilderment, and 
then, roused to a sense of her position by a 


mean 
demanded. 


by calling me 
“T’m_ not 


renewed gurgling from the skipper’s chair, 
set to work to try and thump that misguided 
man into a more serious frame of mind. 
Failing in this, she sat down and, after a 
futile struggle, began to laugh herself, and 
that so heartily that- Master Jones, smiling 
sympathetically, closed the door, and came 
boldly into the room. 


The statement, generally believed, that 
Captain Hunt and his wife adopted him, is 
incorrect, the skipper accounting for his 
continued presence in the house by the 
simple explanation that he had adopted 
them. An explanation which Mr. Samuel 
Brown, for one, finds quite easy of accept- 
ance. 





The Topsy-Turvy House 
AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


By Meta HENN. 


From Photographs exclusively taken for THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 


HE side shows of the Paris 

Exhibition are for the most 

part situated in the Rue de 

Paris, and on a fashionable 

evening—which by the way has 

been fixed by 4% haut monde 

for every Friday during the duration of the 

Exhibition — that splendidly illuminated 

thoroughfare fairly teems with the chic of 
Paris. 

When visitors are tired of instruction and 


the “Long Toms” made at Creusdt, they 
are anxious for a holiday, for a breathing- 
space, and they will find their weary feet 
take them to the Rue de Paris. 

There they will discover side shows from 
all parts of the civilized and_ uncivilized 
world, and among other things they will be 
startled by an extraordinary structure which 
is called “ Ze Manoir a /’Envers,” namely, a 
topsy-turvy house, built so that its roof is to 
be found where the foundations should be, 
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EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE TOPSY-TURVY HOUSE. 


edification ; when they are filled with the 
wonders of manufacture and the marvels of 
science ; when they are surfeited with the 
marvellous cheeses made in Switzerland and 


and the wine-cellar is placed where the 
chimneys of well-behaved suburban villas are 
invariably situated. 

The idea of building a house upside down 
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THE ENTRANCE~—NOTE THE CLOCK AND WRITING BOTH 
UPSIDE DOWN, 


is, from the showman’s point of view, dis- 


tinctly ingenious, and Mr. Adolphe Kotin, a 
Russian gentleman, has scored a point in 
catering for the curiosity and wonder loving 
propensities of the average holiday-maker. 


During an interview which took place 
under the roof (Ze, in this case the 
foundations of the building) I gathered some 
interesting details of how this extra- 
ordinary attraction first came to the 
light of day. 

Mr. Kotin, it appears, was one day 
asked by a friend to contribute towards 
a fund which was being got up for the 
benefit of a brother mortal in tem- 
porary difficulties. It transpired that 
this gentleman in difficulties expected 
an early call from the local “ man in 
possession.” 

When Mr. Kotin had subscribed 
towards the sum needful to keep the 
undesirable visitor out of bounds, he 
suggested thatthe hard-up man should 
take his furniture and screw it to the 
ceilings, so that when the man in 
possession came in he would find 
nothing to take possession of, and 
consequently speedily show him the 
shine on the back of his best Sunday 
overcoat. 

There 


was more in that jocular 


suggestion than most people would have 
dreamt of, however, and the idea struck 
Mr. Kotin as one that showed possibilities 
of considerable pecuniary profit if carried 
out in reality. 

Plans were made, showing rooms in 
which the whole of the furniture was to be 
screwed to the ceiling, where vases stood on 
chimney-pieces upside down, where every 
knick-knack peeped at you face downwards. 
These were of no avail, however, for Mr. 
Kotin found that by such means real life-— 
that is, movement on the part of the 
occupants of the various rooms—could not be 
shown, and as people are not to be screwed 
down, he bethought himself of ‘a different 
plan which we find realized in the present 
structure, but not quite to the expectation of 
the inventor, owing principally to the short 
space of time given him for construction, 
and the monstrous way in which the Exhibi- 
tion workmen behaved when they found that 
they were, for the time being at least, “the 
cocks of the walk.” 

Mr. Kotin, finding his original plans next 
to impossible, had recourse to optical illusion 
in a very fascinating and original conception. 
We may as well give the whole thing away 
at once. ‘There are mirrors upon mirrors ; 
mirrors before you, mirrors behind you, 
above you, and on every side ; in fact, there 
are mirrors wherever you may chance to be 
looking. 

Where Mr. Kotin’s chief difficulty lay, 
however, was in obtaining sufficiently large 
mirrors to suit his purpose. Eight of the 
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MY LADY'S BOUDOIR, 
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leading glass manufacturers of France medizval castle (which ancient structure the 
absolutely refused to entertain the making, building is supposed to represent) support 
and above all the fitting to the ceilings, of it, and the cellar, with its wine and spirit 
such huge mirrors as Mr. Kctin demanded. _ bottles all upside down, is to be found about 
5oft. above ground-level. 

At the so-called entrance-door you 
will observe that the clock and the 
lettering are upside down, and as 
you enter you will find yourself 
walking up the steps with your feet 
upwards and your head at a perilous 
angle ; while farther on you will find 
a lady in a drawing-room knitting 
very prettily on a sofa which looks 
as though it were suspended upside 
down by a thread to the ceiling 
above. Soon your head will swim 
in bewilderment, and quite naturally 
you make your way to the bath-room, 
where the water flows upwards into 
an upside-down bath-tub, in defiance 
of all the laws of gravity. Further 
still, a gentleman, in this instance 
Mr. Kotin himself, will be found 
trying to swallow his food feet up- 
wards in the dining-room, and how 
. : the dainty mistress of ‘Topsy-Turvy- 

AN UPSIDE-DOWN BEDROOM. dom fares in her boudoir is a 

problem the solution of which we 

At last, however, an enterprising firm took will leave to others. 
up the matter, and Mr. Kotin tells me that The Louis XV. furniture, with which, by 
the mirrors which are placed on the ceilings the way, this curious mansion is furnished 
of the various rooms in the “ Manoir 
a lEnvers” are without exception 
the largest of their kind in the 
world. The manufacture and fitting 
in position have cost no less than 
36,000 francs all told. 

It appears that glass, however 
thick, is so flexible that it became 
impossible to place the mirrors, 
some of which are about traft. 
square, on the ceilings, as desired, 
without some support, which in this 
case consists of a glass pillar which 
supports each mirror in the centre. 

The “roof” of the building, as 
will be seen on a near approach, is 
about 7ft. from the ground, nearly 
touching the hat of a tall man as 
he passes underneath. The tiles 
remind you of their presence, though 
you do your best to avoid them, and 
you enter by means of the chimney, 
the smoke of which comes out face ANOTHER VIEW OF THE SAME. 
downwards ; whilst the drain-pipes 
possess exits far above the trees which line throughout, is of the most costly description 
the avenue. and, though seen upside down, enhances the 

The chimneys and buttresses of this prettiness of the various rooms, 
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The building 
itself is made en- 
tirely of iron, 
covered with plas- 
ter, and in sec- 
tions, so that it 
may be easily 
taken to pieces 
and removed when 
necessary. 

Mr. Kotin, 
speaking of the 
construction of 
the Topsy-Turvy 
House, was espe- 
cially emphatic in 
ascribing much of 
its success to the 
valuable assist- 
ance he has re- 
ceived at the 
hands of Mr. 
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be watched night 
and day. They 
would insist on 
placing the win- 
dows the right way 
up and the wall 
paper with buds 
pointing upwards ; 


then, again, in 
their endeavours 


to do well they 
fixed the staircases 
intended for visi- 
tors upside down, 
so that it would 
have been im- 
possible to enter 
the building at all; 
hence, upon Mr. 
Kotin’s arrival 
after a day’s ab- 
sence he found it 








Henri Gros, the 
popular and well- 
known managing director of the Metropolitan 
Theatre in the Edgware Road, who has taken 
great interest in the scheme, and to whose 
energy the existence of this unique attraction 
is mainly due. 

It appears that when Mr. Kotin first 
suggested the idea of a Topsy-Turvy House 
everyone laughed, and people shrugged their 
shoulders and smiled sadly—that is, when 
they did not say rude things; but though 
Mr. Kotin is a 
Russian by birth, 
he has been 
schooled in Eng- 
land, where 
dogged persever- 
ance is taught as 


in no other 
school in the 
world. 


The workmen 
to whom the 
inside arrange- 
ments of the 
building were in- 
trusted had to 


THE BATH-ROOM, 





THE DINING-ROOM, 


impossible to ne- 
gotiate the stairs, 
and no small amount of diplomacy was 
required to make the men understand that, 
though most things were to be upside down, 
the means of ingress and egress had to be 
perforce constructed according to ordinary 
rules. 

Taken altogether the conception and con- 
struction of the “ Manoir 4 l’Envers” has 
proved no small undertaking to the inventor, 
and he is to be complimented on the credit- 
able manner in 
which he has 
succeeded, _not- 
withstanding the 
enormous diffi- 
culties which un- 
toward circum- 
stances have 
placed in his 
way, in pro- 
ducing one of 
the most extra- 
ordinary attrac- 
tions which have 
ever astonished 
the public. 
























The Popularity of Joshua Push 


By GEorGE G. FARQUHAR. 


many attractions for a jaded 
Londoner whose requirements 
were not too exigent. Within 
an hour’s railway journey of 
town, the house stood back 
from the main street—all gable-ends, clus- 
tered chimney-stacks, and clinging ivy; the 
living rooms spick and span to dainti- 
ness, cosy as a nest. The landlord, 
Ben Powell, was a frank-spoken, un- 
assuming young 
fellow, ever alert 
to anticipate one’s 
wants — and _ his 
wife was a born 
cook. Further- 
more—and herein 
lay one of the 
chief charms of 
the place for me 
—the innkeeper 
could frequently 
secure permission 
for his guests to 
fish in the trout- 
stream flowing 
through the 
meadows and 
park -lands of 
Voyne Towers. 
Of this esteemed 
privilege I did 
not neglect to 
avail myself when- 
ever possible. 
One day, re- 
turning from my 
angling in the 
park, I was accosted at a 
lonely point in the lane 
by some blowzy loafer or 
tramp, who grew trucu- 
lently assertive because I did not see fit 
to acquiesce in his extravagant claims 
upon my purse. His bluster, however, 
amounted to nothing in the end. On my 
arrival at the inn I told Powell of the annoy- 
ance to which I had been subjected, adding 
a somewhat brutal suggestion as to how all 
such ruffians should be treated, had I my 
will. Powell politely and diplomatically 








“WE HAD THE BAR-PARLOUR TO OURSELVES.’ 


agreed with me 7” fofo. Then he laughed ; 
not his usual full - throated, breezy laugh, 
indeed, but rather a kind of spasmodic 
chuckle, which finished with an abrupt jerk. 

“ Beg pardon, sir,” said he, confusedly ; 
“but it reminds me of something that hap- 
pened when I was out West. Precious ugly 
fix it was for me, too. You may lay your 
life I didn’t see the funny side of it then. 

By James—no!” 

Although I had often detected the 
recurrence of certain Americanisms 
in his talk, my 
curiosity had 
never been hither- 
to sufficiently 
piqued to ques- 
tion him as to 
the origin of 
them. Scenting a 
story now, I 
straightway waxed 
chafingly  im- 
patient. We had 
the bar-parlour to 
ourselves, and the 
time being mid- 
afternoon, it was 
probable that our 
solitude would 
not be broken in 
upon for a good 
half-hour at least. 
My pipe chanced 
to be in full blast ; 
but Powell’s 
cigar, after burn- 
ing ali down one 
side, had gone out 
altogether. I 
handed him another, and 
mentally vowed to deprive 
my tobacconist of a patron 
in future. Nodding towards 
our empty glasses, I waited until Ben had 
re-filled them. 

“Now we're in 
away!” 

And he began :— 


LS ay 
2) bh 


trim,” said I. “Fire 


Then-a-days I’d gone out to the States, 
like many another young chap before and 
since, hoping to better myself—perhaps even 
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making my pile in time by hard and honest 
work. Soon as I felt my feet, so to say, l’d 
planned to send back for Jennie, marry her, 
and settle down out there. Jennie was at 
that date head housemaid up at the Towers, 
and it’s really through my wife I’m able to 
get fishing permits now, sir. 

Well, the programme looked a healthy 
sort on paper—only it never panned out 
worth a cent in practice. Whether it was I 
didn’t come up to the Yankee standard in 
snap and go, or whether I’d too many Sunday- 
school notions of honesty and honour still 
left in me, or whether again it was sheer bad 
luck all through, doesn’t much matter now. 
Anyway, the dollars wouldn’t fly into my 
pockets, whosoever else’s they favoured. For 
close on three years I’d been out there— 
moving gradually farther West, here a job 
and there a job, but most hand to mouth all 
the while—till at last I fetched up at Probity 
Springs, the chief town or county seat of 
Canovas County, Idaho. I'd trudged over 
from Lotusville that day, twenty miles away, 
after putting-in a few weeks at the smelters 
there, where I got into a slight argument 
with Buck Jarvis, the deputy-foreman, and 
had to quit rather sudden in consequence. 
Come to tot up my finances, I found it 


figured out at something just under a dollar 
and a half, with no more idea than Adam 
how to add a cent to it, nor which way to 


turn for a fresh start. I tell you, sir, I felt 
pretty considerable down. 

To make it worse, I’d always been writing 
to Jennie as if I'd already got into my stride 
and was forging ahead like wildfire. Some- 
how, I hadn’t the heart to let her know my 
disappointments. But I fancy she must have 
guessed how black things really were, for 
latterly her letters hadn’t harped so much 
about her coming out to me as about my 
going back to her. She said she didn’t feel 
she’d ever care for America to live in; it 
wouldn’t seem same as home to her, noways ; 
and besides, there was the long, lonesome 
years of separation and waiting. Her last 
letter had something more practical in it, 
too. She wrote me that old Barnard, 
who used to keep this house in those days, 
talked about retiring from the “ public ” 
business altogether, him getting well on in 
years ; and that Lord Voyne, the owner, had 
hinted his willingness to offer me first refusal 
of the tenancy, provided I'd a little cash to 
come in on, you understand. Jennie—bless 
her heart !—had a few pounds put away, and 
she thought with what I’d also saved we 
couldn’t do better, and would I think it over 
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and decide soon? My word, it didn’t call 
for any considering at all! If things had 
only been different I’d have hurried back 
like a shot. But as it was—well, now you'll 
partly understand what was worrying me 
when I came within sight of Probity Springs. 

Just before getting to the township, being 
foot-sore and dog-tired, I stopped for a short 
rest under a clump of scrub-oaks by the 
roadside. While I was squat on my hunkers 
there a lanky, leather-faced man, with a 
goatee beard and eyes like a hawk, came 
sailing past. As he went by he stared hard 
and half-opened his mouth as if he meant to 
speak. Then, seeing I didn’t know him 
from Christopher, he shut his face and 
marched straight on again. But he hadn’t 
gone more than fifty yards before he slewed 
sharp round and walked back to where I 
was sitting. 

“ Howdy, Britisher?” said he, chirpy as a 
sparrow. “Knew I’d met you somewhere 
before. Reckon it must have been back 
last week, when you an’ Buck Jarvis was 
adjustin’ a difference outside Brannigan’s 
saloon, hey, now? I never could cotton 
to Buck’s bullyraggin’ ways myself, an’ it 
’mazed me to think nobody in all Lotusville 
had grit enough to tell him he wasn’t the 
little tin god he set up to be. The hefty way 
you waltzed round an’ man-handled him! 
Losh, but it was great, sir—great !” 

Of course, he was referring to my scrap-up 
with the deputy-fforeman. Now, I don’t say 
I had the best of the tussle altogether, 
mind you--for Jarvis was a hard nut ; only 
I didn’t have to swallow my front teeth like 
he did, anyway. 

“The neatest piece o’ fist- play ever I 
was inat!” the man went on. “I was a 
private spectator all the time. My own 
personal affairs had taken me over to Lotus- 
ville that day. It’s jes’ as well I wasn’t thar 
officially, in a matter of speakin’, or I’d have 
had to chip in an’ stop it, mebbe.” 

“Stop it! Why?” 

Bein’ ez how I’m Sheriff!” he explained, 
importantly. “ But I’m not goin’ to slip up 
on you now. No, sir! Joshua K. Push 
ain’t thet breed, you bet. Sheriff or no 
Sheriff, he has a powerful admiration for any 
man with pluck and backbone, an’ he’d be 
mighty pleased to shake with you now. Put 
it thar, matey.” 

I stood up, stammered something or other 
in reply, and “put it thar.” But I was 
puzzling harder than ever what his little 
game could be, for I suspected he’d an axe 
of his own to grind, 














HE EXPLAINED.” 


"i'M SHERIFF!’ 


“ You’re the very man I’m wantin’,” said 
he, speaking lower and more cautious-like. 
“When I saw the beautiful way you lammed 
inter Buck Jarvis a voice outer the back of 
my head whispered to me, ‘ Joshua K.., that’s 
the boy for your money—muscle, sand, and 
savvy, it’s all thar!’ An’ I ’low the voice 
was ’bout right. Yes, Britisher, you kin help 
me, so be’s you're willin’. An’ thar’s fifty 
dollars, spot-cash, the minute you say you'll 
take hold.” 

“What have I to do to earn it?” I asked, 
trying not to seem over eager, though my 
pulse was going like a clock. 

“A half-hour’ll see you through the job. 
All you want is nerve, bounce, and bluff. 
An’ thar’s a hundred dollars extry at the tail- 
end of it ef we both come out on top at the 
finish.” 

I waited to hear more particulars. 

“It’s like this,” he said, presently. 
“Thishyer’s the second time I’ve served ez 
Sheriff, an’ I’m fixin’ to run for a third term. 


The billet kinder ‘pears to suit me first-rate, 
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an’ I mean sstickin’ to it. 
Howsever, I’ve jes’ come to 
hear thet the bosses who set 
up the delegations in the 
other townships are makin’ 
a dead-set agin me, proposin’ 
to put up Hans Drecht an’ 
fire me off the nomination 
ticket. Thet bein’ so, I’ve 
got. to demonstrate I’m a 
sounder candidate ’n Hans, 
right now. An’ you’re goin’ 
to help me do it!” 

“Me!” 1 cried, gaping 
like a fish out of water. 
“ How in thunder can I do 
that ?” 

“T'll tell you when once 
we’ve agreed on the price. 
Now, seein’ it’s politics we’re 
on—in a manner of sayin’, 
electioneerin’, anyway—an’ 
thet electioneerin’ is a dirty 
trade for any gentleman, 
I’m quite prepared to pay 
more on-account of the 
dirt. Suppose we make 
the hundred dollars two 
hundred an’ fifty ?” 

“It’s handsome — hand- 
some!” I replied, smartly. 
“Only Id like to know 
exactly what I’m expected 
ee 

“Don’t hustle me, pard. 
It’s my call, an’ I haven’t climbed to top- 
notch figures yet. You're forgettin’ to insure 
agin accidents, I’m thinkin’. Wal, knowin’ 
my man, I ventur’ to say thar’s no risk at all 
nary an ounce. But I grant you may think 
different. An’ so I put up another two hundred 
an’ fifty dollars for risk—five hundred alto- 
gether, an’ thet’s my limit. Hyer we are, 
then—fifty dollars soon’s you accept the 
contract, an’ five hundred more ef you bring 
it safe through, me findin’ all the outfit an’ 
accessories. Now, how’s thet strike you, hey ? 

It struck me dumb. Here, when I least 
expected it, I saw a tidy fortune dangled in 
front of me—to say nothing of a wife anda 
flourishing business hanging on to it. Just 
then, as I’ve mentioned already, I felt so 
desperate I believe I’d have entered into a 
bargain with Old Horny himself for fifty 
dollars. 

But after Mr. Sheriff Push had gone on to 
enlighten me about the part I was to play I 
confess it sobered me. Simple and easy 
though he tried to make it out, I myself 
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could see little else but foolery and danger 
in it—with, a long way ahead, possibly 
dollars. I admit it was only the thought of 
the gold that drew me on an inch farther. 

“ Mebbe you'd ruther turn it over in your 
mind for the next hour?” said Push, as I 
stood there humming and hawing. “Ez 
this seems a nice secluded neighbourhood to 
confab in, I'll fix it so’s to be hyer agin at 
five o’clock. The hull thing must be settled 
to-night one way or the other. Say, how’ll 
five o'clock fit you?” 

I agreed to the arrangement; and then, 
forcing a five-dollar bill on me, he swung off 
in one direction, while I took the opposite 
path down to the town. Here, after I’d 
wrapped myself round a square meal, with a 
peg or two of tangle-foot thrown in, I began 
to see the comic side of the entire business. 
It tickled my fancy so that I, too, lost touch 
of the risks altogether. I felt somehow thet 
if there was going to be sport, I ought to be 
in at it. 

Well, we were both on time at the meeting- 
place, the Sheriff and myself. By six o’clock 
the details had been talked over and every- 
thing put in order for the attempt in the 
morning. Fifty dollars earnest-money changed 
hands, and the plot was hatched out, alive and 
full-fledged. Seeing the hanky-panky he was 
then engaged on, I’ve often wondered since 
why I was so ready to take Mr. Push at his 
bare word. I can’t account for it now, I’m 
sure—but, anyway, I did. 


II. 


Next day, in the afternoon, there was to be 
rare stirrings over at Lotusville, consequent 
on the opening of a new Commemoration 


Hall in that town. Both Hans Drecht and 
the Sheriff were to orate on the occasion, 
and the pair of them well knew that their 
chances at the coming poll would depend a 
good deal on what they said there and how 
they said it. You see, local affairs wasn’t 
the platform they were fighting on at all— 
nobody cared a brass farthing about that ; 
neither was it a question of party politics— 
Hans Drecht being quite as warm a Democrat 
and Silverite as Joshua K. himself. For 
any gold-coinage Republican breathing to 
have put himself forward for the Sheriffship 
would have been as much as his life was 
worth in Canovas County. No; the election 
would not turn on back-yard or national 
politics in the least, but simply and solely 
on—patriotism. At that time the Yankees 
were in the thick of a war-fever—got the 
complaint precious bad, .too. It was 
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* Hail, Columbia !” and “ The Star-spangled 
Banner” all along the line. The Bird of 
Freedom was on the almighty crow, flapping 
his wings and sharpening his beak ready to 
swoop down and claw into shreds some 
bullying nation or other—I forget now 
just exactly which. Anyhow, that’s where 
the test came in. Whichever of the two 
candidates could manage to chuck the 
rippingest battle-speech off his chest, that man 
was dead sure to scoop up the votes and bag 
the situation. 

Soon after breakfast the Sheriff and his 
cousin, Jude Willis, drove out from Probity 
Springs along the road to Lotusville, Push 
himself tooling the team. They’d gone a 
matter of eight miles or thereabouts when 
who should they drop across but Hans 
I)recht, with Deacon Butt, his Chairman of 
Committee, and another committee-man—all 
three standing beside a broken-down buggy, 
swearing like troopers at the driver who'd 
tipped them out into the roadway. ‘Trying 
to shave a corner too close, he’d smashed 
into a stump-fence and taken a wheel off. 

The Sheriff pulled up to sympathize. He 
didn’t want to gloat any, not he, over the 
accident to his opponent. As he’d once 
remarked to me, he couldn’t help knowing 
that Hans Drecht-was just about the meanest 
cuss on the face of God’s earth—no more 
fitted to be Sheriff’n a boiled owl—yet, for 
all that, he felt free to claim that he bore the 
skunk no personal grudge or malice. He 
pitied even more’n he despised the reptile. 
So, when he saw how matters stood—how, 
there being no handy way of repairing 
the damage, nor any place within five or 
six miles where another conveyance could be 
got—how, also, the delay meant that they'd 
be too late to attend the celebrations at 
Lotusville—when Mr. Push, I say, had quite 
mastered these points, he at once showed his 
unselfish high-mindedness by up and saying 
he’d be gratified to find seats for Hans and 
his supporters in his own surrey. I warrant 
they didn’t take long to study it over, but 
closed with the offer on the spot. 

Joshua chirruped to the ponies and bowled 
on with a heavier load; but not before a 
sly nod and a lightning wink had passed 
between him and the blundering jarvey, who 
was left behind to look after the overturned 
machine. Oh, I'll lay that coachee and 
Joshua K. Push understood one another to a 
hair ! 

“Gave me a kinder start jes’ now, seein 
you three cavortin’ out thar in the middle of 
the track,” the Sheriff said, after a spell of 
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lit out after the 
fellow many’s the 
time, but they'd 
always come traip- 
sing back without 
so much as catch- 
ing sight of him. 
He was a “holy 
terror,” no mis- 
take about it. As 
yet, however, he’d 
never been seen 
so far south as 
Canovas County. 

‘Talkin’ of 
road-agents,” 
Cousin Jude re- 
marked, “I was 
hearin’ tell of 
Black Jack bein’ 
on the hold-up 
nigh to Pine Flats 
the other day. 
Shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if he 
doesn’t pay us a 
visit in thishyer 
distric’ "fore long 
now. Lordy, but 
I hope he'll not 
trouble us this 
trip, anyway !” 

* An’ why not 
—why not?” 
Hans Drecht 
jerked out, high 
and sharp. “Cal 











“ALL THREE WERE STANDING BESIDE A BROKEN-DOWN BUGGY.” 


silence. Guess I must have been thinkin’ 
it was road-agents or suthin’ thet way.” 

Now, towards the northern end of the 
“ Pan-handle ” there had lately been a lot of 
road-agenting going on. The various parties 
who’d been stopped and unloaded had 
different tales to tell—some saying they’d 
been set upon by a gang of ruffians, from 
three to half-a-dozen in number, while others 
declared it was one man only, who worked 
alone and had a marvellous quick finger on a 
trigger. For want of knowing his real name, 
folk had taken to calling this mysterious 
ringleader “ Black Jack,” because of the crape 
mask he always wore when operating. Hardly 
a week passed but some poor devil, with 
clean pockets and a hole in him, was found 
lying dead on the roadside, till the people 
began to get mortal sick with the monotony 
of it. Vigilantes and Sheriff’s posses had 


c'late he’d find 
he’d routed out a 
hornet’s nest ef he did!” 

“Jude was alludin’ to the dollars among 
us, prob’ly,” explained Mr. Push, quiet-like. 
“ He ‘lows ez any road-agent would get a big 
haul ef he did happen to waltz in an’ bail 
us up to-day.” 

“ Dollars!” cried Deacon Butt, his hand 
going up smart to his breast-pocket. “ What 
dollars ?” 

“Ah, I see you're treasurer this time, 
Deacon,” laughed the Sheriff, noting the 
sudden movement. “ No offence, of course ! 
On’y Jude guessed one or other of you'd be 
carryin’ weight. Ez men of sense an’ expe- 
rience, we all know thet votes an’ dollars 
‘pear to sorter draw one another, somehow. 
Somebody’s hands must bring ’em together, 
hey? Jude didn’t mean any nastiness, I'll 
answer for it. No, no; we're all agreed 
business is business ; an’ I’m not denyin’ him 
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an’ me mayn’t be well primed with kopecks 
ourselves. Truth, I’d ruther myself that Black 
Jack tackled us some other day, ef he ever 
does at all!” 

Hans Drecht snorted in scorn at these 
sentiments. Here was a chance of taking a 
rise out of his opponent ! 

“Mighty plucky words, them—for a 
Sheriff!” he growled. “A man sworn to 
uphold the laws of his country an’ pertect the 
lives an’ property of its peaceful citizens! 
Ouf, it makes me tired to hear it! Now, 
when I’m elected Sheriff ig 

“When!” repeated Mr. Push, serene as a 
lamb. “Wal, I dunno. You ain’t Sheriff 
yet, t all events. Let the best man win, say 
I. Ef I’m to be licked, I guess I'll take my 
lickin’ like a man—standin’ up.” 

a When I'm elected Sheriff,” Hans 
went on, not heeding the interruption, “I 
reckon I won’t start in to pick an’ choose 
days with no sech low-down scum ez Black 
Jack. Thishyer’s no time for pus’llanimous 
fears, with the cannons of the foreign foe 
boomin’ at our gates 23 

“To howlin’ blazes with your cannons!” 
shouted Jude, in a tearing rage. “ We don't 
ask for no speeches now. You'd best keep 
all that blame slush to fire off at the confer- 
ence, I’m thinkin’.” 

But there was no holding in Hans now ; 
he’d got fair blown out so that he must 
either rant or burst. 

“Let Black Jack come along how an’ 
wherever he likes, he'll find me 
thar to take him for a frozen cer 
tainty. First thing, when I get into 
office, I'll fit out a reg’lar expedi- 
tion to foller an’ arrest 
him, dead or alive.” 

“You !” rasped the 
Sheriff. “ Why, ‘twas 
you daresn’t even 
volunteer when I led 
a posse after thet hoss- 
thief, on’y last fall.” 

“ An’ why didn’t I 
—why didn’t 1?” stut 
tered Hans, red in the 
face. “ You, ez engi 
neered the silly con- 
sarn— you ask me 
why? B’ gosh! 

Listen hyre, an’ I'll 
soon tell you why!” 

But he never did ; 
for before you could 
have said “knife,” a 


man on a sorrel mare “ * Don'T SHOOT, MISTER!’ 
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jumped out ftom the trees edging the road, a 
revolver in each of his fists. 

“Pull up thar!” he roared out. 
throw up your hands! ” 


© An’ 
Sharp, now ! 

The fellow’s crape mask put a name on 
him; and they all knew it would mean 
somebody’s funeral if they tried to monkey 
with Black Jack. Four pairs of arms went 
straight up together, like soldiers drilling, 
and hung there. The fifth pair would have 
done the same if the owner of them, Hans 
Drecht, hadn’t cowered back on his seat just 
as the nags were reined in ; the sudden stop 
and jerk threw him clean off his perch, so 
that he toppled over the tail-board on to the 
track. In a jiffy he’d scuttled for shelter 
underneath the wheels. Black Jack covered 
him with one of his weapons. 

“ Out you skip, rot yer!” he yelled, savage 
like. “We want no durn acrobatics hyer ! 
Out you come, or I’ll dose you with cold lead !” 

Hans crawled out into the open, his face 
white as milk, his teeth chattering like 


knitting-needles. 
“Don’t shoot, mister!” he snivelled, half 


HE SNIVELLED.” 
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dead with sheer funk. ‘“ Take every dollar 
I’ve got. Hyer ’tis—down to my last cent. 
Point thet pistol offn my head. I—I give 
you best ; an’ thar’s nary a gun on me.” 


“You ain't heeled, hey?” the agent 
chuckled. “ Jes’ as well for you you ain’t! 


Set the silver down thar, whar you stan’ 
grovellin’—so! Now, mebbe you'll lend a 
hand to unload your friends. Climb up an’ 
run through them systematic for me. First, 
feel for shootin’-irons.” 

Hans did as he was ordered. From each 
man’s hip-pocket he lugged a “ 45,” which 
he tossed overside into the road; then 
he began to search them for cash. He 
started with Jude Willis, cleaning him out 
and passing on to Deacon Butt, who had 
been twisting his face into all manner of 
shapes, screwing up his eyes, mumbling and 
grunting like a stuffed hog. 

“What's it he wants, matey?” asked Black 
Jack, seeing the whole pantomime. “Say, 
what is it?” 

“ I think—he—he’d ruther I didn’t go 
through his breast-pocket.” 

“ Harkee to me, pard. I’m trustin’ in 
you to be a credit to my teachin’, an’ 
onless you git a move on you an’ nose 
out every dolgarned cent, you'll be 
figurin’ at the head of your own obsequies 
before you know you're 
dead meat!” 

That was enough for 
Hans Drecht. Groping 
with a shaky hand inside 
the coat of his Chairman 
of Committee, he pulled 
out a leather wallet, 
bulging over with green- 
backs. Now, for a can- 
didate to aid and abet 
in the looting of his own 
party treasure-chest— not 
to buy votes, that is, but 
simply at the bidding and 
for the benefit of a black- 
guard highwayman — was 
just about the shadiest thing 
he could stoop to. By this 
time Hans’s supporters were 
thoroughly disgusted with 
their champion. They took 
no stock in circumstances, 
made no allowances, could see no 
excuse whatever—for him. 

When Hans had got to this low 
level in the eyes of his committee- 
men Mr. Sheriff Push seemed to 
wake up to what was happening. 
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Whether it was he’d been struck dazed with 
the unexpectedness of it all till then, or 
whether he perhaps concluded he was next 
on the schedule for plundering, I won't 
pretend to say. Any rate, he pulled his wits 
together and gave tongue. 

“ Tosh, but I think this hyer racket’s lasted 
long enough!” he shouted, fearful mad. 
“ Are five live men to be bulldozed an’ held 
up by one blame road-agent? By gum, no! 
Ef some folk’s got no more back-spine ’n 
they need, it sha’n’t be said Joshua K. Push 
ever lick-spittled an’ knuckled under to a 
tarnation thief.” 

“Shut off your jaw-tackle, right thar!” 
Black Jack yelped back. “I’ve no time to 
waste listenin’ to chin-wag now. Besides,” 
and he squinted at the revolvers by the road- 
side, “ besides, I reckon I hold all the tricks 
in my own hand.” 

“Not much—you don’t 
snapped out. 

Quick as a flash his right arm went up, 
with a pistol at the end of it. 

The two irons barked out together, but 
both shots missed their 
man. At the noise of the 


'»” 


the Sheriff 


firing the road-agent’s 
scared bronch set to 


kicking and splaying up 
so as to buck its rider 
out of the saddle and 
send him sprawling to 
the ground. Before he 
could get on his legs he 
had three men all over 





“HE HAD THREE MEN ALL OVER HIM.” 
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him and a raw-hide twisted round his wrists. 
His mask had slipped off in the scuffle, and 
although none of them had ever seen Black 
Jack before, they one and all declared he 
looked a pesky gallows-bird to the life—just 
the image of what they’d always pictured 
him in their own minds to be. Only 
Sheriff Push knew the truth, and it wasn’t 
likely he’d give the show away. 

I daresay you yourself, sir, have guessed 
long since who. the- party really was? - Yes, 
it was me!—me, Ben Powell —in the 
character I’d agreed with the Sheriff to play. 
Unfortunately, owing to the skittishness of 
my mare, the whole performance had come 
an awful mucker. Every minute it was 
getting more complicated and jumbled-up 
than I, for one, had ever bargained for--a 
sorry sight too tangled and risky for my 
comfort. But even then I didn’t realize the 
full danger of the scrape I was in, as you'll 
see presently for yourself. 

“Now, you durn coward, gimme back 
my wallet!” said Deacon Butt, turning 
fiercely on Hans Drecht; soon as_ he’d 


pouched it again, he crossed over to Mr. 
Push. 

“ Sheriff,” said he. 
opinion I’ve had of you up to now, 


“TI go back on the 
You're 
aman, sir—a bang-up hero this day! An’ 
I'd be highly privileged ef you’d jes’ only 
shake.” 

“ An’ hyer’s mine,” the other committee- 
man put in. “Sheriff, shake!” And they 
shook. 

“Thar’s no two electors I’m gladder to 
earn the respect of,” said Push, in his best 
F.F.V. manner. “Mebbe it’s my own 
fault I’m not easy understood. I ’low my 
modesty won’t let me spread myself out and 
parade my virtues. No, ’tain’t my natur’. 
But you kin take it from me, without boastin’, 
that it'll be a dull day with Joshua K. Push 
when he hasn’t something up his sleeve to 
recommend him.” 

In this case, as he explained, the article 
“up his sleeve” had been a second revolver. 

After they’d quit complimenting the Sheriff 
and one another—wonderful civil and _ polite 
all round—all, that is, except Hans Drecht, 
who stood to one side, chewing his finger- 
nails—they began to debate what they’d best 
do with the prisoner. 

At the end of their confab I was faced in 
the direction of Probity Springs and told to 
step out brisk, Jude Willis walking on my 
right with a loaded pistol, and the second 
committee-man riding alongside on the screw 
that had thrown me. With these two as 
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escort I was marched along the road until 
we came to the place where the buggy had 
been overturned. Meanwhile, the driver 
had managed to tinker and fix up the wheel, 
so that the ramshackle conveyance could be 
again used. I was hoisted into it, and Jude 
flopped into a seat opposite me; but the 
committee-man, concluding there'd be enough 
keepers to take care of me without him, 
wheeled his horse round and galloped back 
to catch up with the Sheriff. If it could be 
helped, he said, he wouldn’t miss the meet- 
ing at Lotusville that afternoon not for a 
million dollars ! 
III. 

AN hour later I was carted into the prison- 
yard at Probity Springs, untrussed, and 
locked in one of the cells. I couldn’ 
grumble at the quarters they’d given me, the 
room being tolerably big, furnished with a 
deal table, a chair, and a bench-bed ; a fair- 
sized iron-barred window looked out on the 
exercise-yard. But what did surprise me 
more than a trifle was the smoking-hot dinner 
of pie, vegetables, and fried dough-nuts 
which the warder afterwards brought in and 
set on the table. 

““Somethin’ to be goin’ on with, matey,” 
said he, cackling and grinning as if he'd 
hatched a side-splitting joke. “Jes’ you 
holler ef you’ve a hankerin’ for anythin’ else, 
an’ [’ll be sure to ’tend to it slick away. We 
always make a point of humorin’ a man’s 
appetite fore we turns him off final. See? 
Cr-—r—tk !” 

Sull nodding and blinking like a china 
ornament, he locked the door on me again 
and went shuffling off down the corridor. 
His playful hint at what was in store for me 
didn’t put me off my feed, however, and 
after I'd had a capital tuck-in I sat back in 
the chair to think over my position. 

No mistake, it was a deuced tight corner | 
was in. I tramped up and down the floor 
for hours, trying to hit on some plan to save 
my neck ; but it was all no use. What could 
I do? Later on, when it came to being 
judged and juried, I might make shift to 
prove I wasn’t really Black Jack at all ; still, 
with the book-oaths of four independent 
witnesses against me—leaving the Sheriff out 
of count altogether—it would be impossible 
to convince any sane man that I had not 
been doing a little road-agenting on my own 
hook. If I attempted to show that Mr. 
Push was in the swim with me from the 
beginning, everybody would simply choke 
with smiling. The queer tale, as I now 
quite saw, would not hold water for a minute 
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in a court-house. Whichever way you looked 
at it, mine was a precious thin case. 

The afternoon had gone, and darkness was 
settling down, when my attention was drawn 
to a dull, humming noise outside, faint and 
far-off at first, but growing nearer and louder 
every second. I crossed over to the window 
to listen. Although the prison 
walls kept me from prying an 
inch beyond them, it was not long 
before I tumbled to what the 
whole thing meant. The rumbling 
din broke up into separate sounds 
—the clatter of scores of 
feet, the yells of angry 
men, the clashing of 
sticks and staves against 
wood and metal. Now 
and again I caught a 
word or two that made 
my blood run cold. 

“Swing him up !— 
Plugged my brother !— 
Lynch — lynch the all- 
fired scoundrel !” 

It was a wild mob of 
loggers and roustabouts, 
mad with liquor and 
rage, come to hammer 
down the prison gates 
and dangle me up to 
the nearest tree! Each 
fresh whack on the big 
gates brought my heart 
thumping up into my 
mouth, and made every 
muscle in me go limp 
and flabby as a_ wet 
string. I don’t deny it 
—I had a terrible fit of 
the creeps just then. 

All of a sudden the 
savage roar changed to 
a tremendous cheer. I 
wondered, and half- 
dreaded, what was coming next. But, 
no! the gate held firm as a rock, and the 
yard below still lay bare and empty. When 
the cheering had calmed down a bit one 
man’s voice began to speak. As before, I 
overheard here a scrap and there a scrap of 
what was said. 

“My duty ez Sheriff of thishyer county 

. Stickler for justice an’ order myself . . . 
fair trial ef he zs a dolgarn villain . . . then 
you kin sling him up with clean hands... . 
public conscience is fearful tetchy nowadays 

but, fellow-citizens, a waggon-load of 


re) 


lawyers choppin’ logic won’t save him then ! 


LISTEN, 


“I CROSSED OVER TO THE WINDOW TO 
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Another round of applause followed the 
Sheriff’s remarks, which must have led the 
rioters to alter their minds and go home in 
peace. At any rate, I heard no more of 
them, and there were no further attacks on 
the prison gates. I breathed more freely 
again —bet your life, I did ! 

Something like an 
hour afterwards a foot- 
step echoed down the 
outer passage, the key 
squeaked in the lock, 
and Sheriff Push him- 
self swaggered into the 
cell. 

“Jes now, out thar!” 
said he, jerking his thumb 
towards the street. “* You 
heard ’em ? Great Hokey, 
but ef I hadn’t nipped 
back from  Lotusville 
soon’s ever the confer- 
ence broke up they'd 
have had you out an’ 
swayed up before now. 
Durn fortnit’ for you I’m 

so pop’lar an’ persuasive with 
the boys, sence this mornin’, 
anyway !” 

“But it’s another thing’s 
troubling me now,” I cut in, 
losing patience with the man. 
“Tirst and foremost, I’d ask 
you to tell me 5 

“*Bout the meetin’, hey? 
Course, I might have known 
you'd be interested in thet !” 
he answered, quickly. “ Wal, 
I dunno how ’twas, but less’n 
half an hour after we got 
inter Lotusville seemed like ez 
every man, woman, an’ chick 
thar had heard all bout the 
road-agent business, A to Z. 
The meetin’ hall was crammed 
out with excited electors, jam full. The 
way they. whooped an’ cheered me when I 
got onter my hind legs—Aw, thar! you'd say 
I was eat up with conceitiness ef I was to tell 
you half. Never was sech an ovation in 
thishyer county before, I lay—never! The 
hull township was solid for me—I could see 
thet with a blind eye. An’ I felt proud— 
mighty sot up, sir! Deacon Butt spoke after 
me, praisin’ me no end, an’ windin’ up by 
declarin’ he’d see himself sizzlin’ in blue 
blazes fore ever he’d vote for any sech white- 
livered trash ez Hans Drecht had shown he 
was. Thet brought Hans up in dumb show, 
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for the crowd wouldn’t listen, but rose on 
him in a swarm, howlin’ an’ cussin’ till 
you'd thought it was a blizzard let loose. 
Guess they'd have wiped the platform with 
him an’ wrecked the circus ef he hadn’t 
slipped out by the back exit. I was tickled 
todeath. Him for Sheriff? Ho—ho! They'd 
no more run him now’n they would a store- 
clothes drummer from Chicago, or a——” 

“I daresay it’s all turned out very satis- 
factory for you,” I interrupted, sharply. “ But 
what about me?” 

* Oh, I’m comin’ to 
you,” said he, hump- 
ing his shoulders. 
“Mebbe you'll re- 
member I warned you 
thar was risks ?” 

“But you never 
gave me a chance!” 
I cried, indignantly. 
“The idea wasn’t to 
arrest me at all, but 
to let me skip clear , 
away after you’d done 
the rescuing-hero 
dodge.” 

“ An’ it 


was my 


fault you bungled it ? 


Gosh, no. I grant 
Cousin Jude oughter 
been more thoughtful, 
an’ picked you out a 
hoss ez wouldn't be. 
skeared by guns, But 
then he jedged you'd 
a firmer grip in a 
saddle’n you have 
really. Thet’s how! 
Same time, you must 
see it made the road- 
agentin’ look more 
nat’ral-like — ez ef it 
hadn’t been all map- 
ped out beforehand. 
Besides, I shouldn’t 
have had quarter so much credit for it ef 
you’d wriggled clean away. An’ thar’s 
another thing. Whar’d my reputation be, ef 
I'd emptied my Colt at a hoss an’ rider, 
scarce ten yards away, an’ yet never got 
home with a single bead? . Come, now, 
Britisher, do be reasonable !” 

“Reason go hang!” I shouted, in a 
passion. “ You must own you haven't 
done the square thing by me. A bargain’s 
a bargain all the world over.” 

“"Nough said! I’m not goin’ back on 
my word. No, sir! You took over all the 
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risks ; I on’y agreed to do the payin’. Thar’s 

five hundred dollars due to you when I’m 

re-elected Sheriff. Thet amount’s to come— 

mebbe —ef you're livin’ then. But I’m 

willin’ to be generous, an’ advance a hundred 
dollars now for to-day’s work.” 

He slapped a roll of notes on the table in 

front of me. 

“Twenty fives!” said he. « “Count ‘em !” 

I refused to touch the 

money. -That was - not 
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“HE SLAPPED A ROLL OF NOTES ON THE TABLE.” 


what I’d meant, as he knew full well. 
Although he was perhaps sticking to the 
strict letter of our agreement, he had broken 
it in the spirit long ago. My temper got the 
better of me. There and then I let him 
have the rough side of my tongue, telling 
him what I thought of him and his trickery, 
and what other people would probably think 
when I’d had my say in open court. 

“ Now you're talkin’ foolishness,” he said, 
sharp and snappy. “I thought you was 
white all through. But ef you're threatin’ to 
throw me down—wal, I reckon two kin play 
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thet game. The jury to swallow a one-legged 
yarn like yourn ain’t born yet. Why, it don’t 
stand to common sense, nohow. Weren't 
you caught on the bail-up, red-fisted, anyway ? 
How’'ll you git over thet? It’s more’n you 
could do in a year of Sundays. No; I ’low 
you'd best jes’ let matters rub along ’thout 
worryin’ yourself about it. The boys’d take 
a sight more pains to honour the ’casion, 
thinkin’ ’twas Black Jack they was assistin’ 
to switch off, ’n ef they knew ’twas on’y an 
ornery tenderfoot amateur. Both them an’ 
you’d be better pleased with the style of the 
ceremony. Now, jes’ you weigh it up thet 
way. Figure out for yourself how high 
an’ proud Black Jack’d have felt, supposin’ 
he’d been the important party boxed up hyer 
instead of you—an’ try to pattern yourself 
on him accordin’.” 

“Don’t drivel at me, man!” I roared. 
“I’d as lief copy your example as Black 
Jack’s, in anything.” 

“Then I guess you’d fall ’bout ez far short 
of the sample: in one case ez you did, a few 
hours back, in the other,” he barked back. 
“No; you an’ Black Jack ain’t built in the 
same block, sir. It’s a pity, mebbe—for 
you. Black Jack wouldn’t have set whinin’ 
an’ squirmin’ thar, waitin’ fer miracles to 
come along—leastways not before he’d tried 
all he knew ’thout hollerin’ on Providence to 
help him out of a hole.” 

The Sheriffs bony face was solemn and 
flint-hard when I looked up at him, but 
I fancied I could see the ghost of a grin 
still dancing round the corners of his 
mouth. 

“Tt gits over me what possessed Cousin 
Jude an’ Officer Ray to fix you up in thishyer 
partic’lar shanty,” said he, throwing his eyes 
round the place. “They'd oughter known 
‘taint good enough to hold a desperate 
hoodlum like Black Jack. He’d be outside 
it in less’n a twinkle, I lay. But with you 
it’s different. Yes, I'll grant it’s strong 
enough for you, seein’ you're innocent an’ 
dead stuck on provin’ it in a court of law. 
You’d scorn to break loose even ef the way 
was clear. Ain’t that so? Now, it sorter 
relieves my mind, ez Sheriff, to hear you talk 
like thet. I feel’s we kin chat confidential 
now, ’thout you layin’ to take advantage of 
anythin’ I may happen to say. Thet’s whar 
you're ’most altogether different from Black 
Jack agin. He would!” 

I began to have a dim notion of what the 
man was driving at. If it suited him tokeep 
up the farce of having a rag of conscience 


left—especially with me, after all that had 
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passed between us—I saw no great harm in 
humoring his whimsies for my own benefit. 
So I took my cue from him, fast enough 
now. 

“ But I don’t see how Black Jack could 
possibly escape.” 

“Tdessay not! But 4e’d see, mighty soon 
too! One thing, he’d have found out whether 
the window bars wasn’t loose or rusted thin. 
It’s scarce a_ six-foot drop inter the 
yard below. Shouldn’t wonder, neither, ef 
he didn’t light on a ladder lyin’ under the far 
wall—most keerlessly left thar by the men 
who're new-shinglin’ the roof. Black Jack’d 
think it nice an’ handy for climbin’ over.” 

“‘ But he’d be seen or heard by the warders, 
wouldn’t he?” 

“*Mebbe thar’d be nobody on patrol but 
Dick Ray—an’ he’s a terrible hard sleeper, is 
Dick. Why, when he was promisin’ me his 
vote jes’ now he owned up to one great 
failin’ ez a watcher—he kin’t keep his eyelids 
shored open a minute after midnight, nohow. 
I don’t blame him myself, for, after all, it’s 
plump agin human natur’ !” 

“You're right, Mr. Sheriff,” I said, 
friendly as you please again. “And I 
suppose he won’t make any extra effort to 
stay awake to-night?” 

““Mph! Like ez not, he won’t!” 

“Now, going back to Black Jack,” I 
added. “Once clear of the prison, I 
warrant he’d feel safer if he could put 
twenty or thirty miles between him and 
Probity Springs before daylight.” 

“TI ’low he’d show sense ef he did. Yes, 
he’d be wise to borrow a hoss, too—some 
sech animal ez the chestnut bronch I saw, 
ready saddled an’ bridl-d, hitched up to the 
shed back of Sanders’s saw-mill hyer, same 
place whar you found your nag this mornin’, 
Curious thing, but thet bronch looks oncom- 
mon like one belongin’ ter Cousin Jude. Ef 
anybody loaned it, Jude would think it right- 
down kind for them to turn the brute loose 
agin in the first meadow this side of Lotus- 
ville. Jude lives on the ranch thar, you 
know. I’m purty sure it’s one of his ponies ; 
they’re always strayin’.” 

Crossing the floor I gripped the Sheriff’s 
hand and shook it warmly. 

“T apologize for every word I spoke 
against you just now, Mr. Push. Fact is, 
I’m not bred up to your level of honour yet, 
and my bad temper cropped out before I’d 
sized up the many difficulties of your official 
position. But I think I quite understand 
now. Nobody can rob you of the glory of 
having arrested a dangerous criminal single- 
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handed—whether he afterwards escaped or 
not. That would not be your fault, at all 
events. They couldn’t expect you to stop in 
the penitentiary here, day and night, to keep 
guard over him yourself.” 

“'Thet’s so! Ez Sheriff, of course, I’d be 
real mad to hear he’d slipped away agin; 
but speakin’ ez a plain, ornery individual, I’d 
think him a lunatic fool ef 
he saw an = openin’ an’ 
didn’t jump for it. Hows- 
ever, this has got nothin’ 
to do with your case—you 
bein’ fixed on standin’ your 
trial, hey, now? Wal, I 
on’y hope the boys won't 
step in an’ spoil it. Thet’s 
all. An’ now I’d advise 
you to turn on a happy 
dream or two to-night ; 
you mayn’t have another 
chance. So long, Britisher 
—so long.” 

There’s little else to tell. 

Near about midnight, as 


well as I could judge the 
hour, I set to work on the 
window - bars, heaving and 
tugging till I 


had them 
all out. Bless you, it was 
as easy as kiss your hand. 
You’d think they’d been 
stuck in the sockets with 
putty. Lowering myself 
from the sill into the yard, 
I shinned up the ladder 
and over the wall, and 
within a quarter of an hour 
was galloping full pelt down 
the road to Lotusville. At 
Jude Willis’s stock farm I 
tied up the horse to a fence 
rail and walked on to the 
Union Pacific depot. There 
I boarded the first train 
going east, and three weeks 
later I stepped ashore at 
Southampton. 

Did I ever hear any- 
thing more of the Sheriff? I did, sir. 
Perhaps a month or so after my return 
home he wrote to the address I’d left 
with him, sending a draft for four hundred 
dollars on the London agents of the Idaho 


LOWERING 


MYSELF FROM “ - - 
THE SILL." moral grip I’m well satis- 
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Bank. On the strength of that wind- 
fall Jennie and me got married and came 
into the “Blue Bell” here. Considering 
what a slippery joker Mr. Push was, I’d never 
thought to pocket another red cent from 
him: you could have bowled me over with a 
feather when the money came. I have his 
letter put away in a drawer upstairs now. If 
you'd care to read it I'll 
just run up—— _ Half a 
minute, sir ! 


At this juncture in his 
reminiscences mine host of 
the “Blue Bell” hastened 
out of the bar-parlour, re- 
entering presently with the 
resourceful Sheriff’s letter. 
Hereunder I transcribe 
it :-— 

“DEAR AND HONOURED 
Sir,—Your smart and in- 
genious Plan of Election 
Campaigning has just rushed 
me into the Sheriffship again 
on greased wheels, and at 
the head of the biggest 
Plurality ever polled in this 
County. It has made me 
the most cried-up official 
in the whole State. So 
popular I’ve become that 
the electors talk of running 
me for Congress next term. 
I’m a mighty poor hand at 
scrawling my Feelings on 
paper, and I won't try to 
mere than thank you now. 
Before any thanks of mine, 
maybe you'd prefer yourself 
the little Check I’m mailing 
along with this writing. It’s 
the quittance Balance of 
our Account, as per Agree- 
ment. If it proves to you 
that I’m a man of high- 
tone principle and sound 


fied. Yes, sir; if there’s 
one thing I’m proud of more than another 
it is to feel that them who stand by me 
can always depend on being stood by, 
when the pinch comes, by—Josnua K. 
PusH.” 





Secrets of the Zoo. 


By ALBERT H. BROADWELL. 


OCTOR-IN-ORDINARY, 

surgeon by special appoint- 

ment, dentist, pedicure, and 

every-other-cure is he who 

presides over the destinies of 

the thousand and one wild 
creatures confined in that wonderfully or- 
ganized institution, the Zoo. 

The life of the Superintendent at the Zoo 
is much like that of a dozen Harley Street 
specialists, with the 
difference that his 


his reminiscences Mr. Bartlett’s son says : 
“T know of none who possessed a more 
amiable, good-tempered, and kinder dispo- 
sition than Frank Buckland. Of this I had 
many opportunities of judging, having on 
several occasions accompanied him on his 
duties as Inspector of Salmon Fisheries. I 
can recollect an instance in point. 
“A monster lobster was once forwarded 
to Buckland’s house while he was away 
inspecting salmon 
rivers. Mrs. Buck- 





land, not wishing 





patients are dumb 
creatures gathered 
from every imagin- 
able corner of the 
globe. From the 
Arctic to the 
Equator, and from 
the Equator to the 
Antarctic, they are 
either bought by 


the Society or pre- 
sented by its friends 


and well - wishers. 
They are curious, 
fearful, and delicate. 
Their every little 
wish has to be met ; 
the very tempera- 
ture of their respec- 
tive abodes must, 
in the heart of 
London, be regu- 
lated as nearly as 
possible to that of 
their natural haunts. 
Their food, their 
surroundings, their 
indoor and outdoor habits, have to be studied 
at all hours of the day and night. 

In an extremely interesting book, lately 
issued by Messrs. Chapman and Hall, Mr. 
Edward Bartlett, son of Mr. Abraham Dee 
Bartlett, late Superintendent of the Zoo, 
relates his father’s experiences, and we have 
gathered from his knowledge of the subject 
many interesting glimpses of Zoo life as 
seen “from behind the lions’ den.” From 
an early age the late Mr. Bartlett took more 
than an ordinary interest in all matters con- 
cerned with natural history. 

Mr. Bartlett and Frank Buckland, the 
famous naturalist, were intimate friends. In 


THE LATE MR. ABRAHAM DEE KARTLETT. 
From a Photo. by Henry Goodwin, Eaq. (taken in 1897°. 


this fine lobster to 
be spoiled by keep- 
ing, invited a few 
friends to supper. 
The beautiful crea- 
ture was duly 
cracked up, and so 
far disposed of. 
“On Buckland’s 
return he inquired 
for the lobster, a 
letter having been 
forwarded to him 
requesting that the 
shell might be care- 
fully prepared and 
saved. His dismay 
may be imagined 
upon hearing of the 
lobster’s fate. 
Laughing heartily, 
however, he had 
“ ' the dust-heap 
searched and every 
fragment of the lob- 
ster-shell carefully 
collected ; these he very cleverly put together, 
producing a very fair model of an almost 
unique specimen.” 

Upon another occasion, at a party con- 
sisting of three or four mutual friends, Mrs. 
Buckland being present, the conversation 
turned on the subject of the destruction 
of under-sized crabs, which were exposed for 
sale in large quantities, and it was decided 
by Frank Buckland that he would, as in- 
spector, go round the town in the morning in 
order to summon the various dealers for 
offering under-sized crabs for sale. Mrs. 
Buckland, becoming aware of the proposed 
inspection proceedings, determined, with her 
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usual kindness of heart, to help these poor 
people in their threatened exposure. 

She rose early next morning, went round 
to the market-place, and cautioned the dealers, 
telling them that Mr. Frank Buckland would, 
in all probability, pay them a visit of inspec- 
tion. It is needless to add that when he paid 
his contemplated visits he found that all the 
under-sized crabs had disappeared ; he was 
immensely pleased, and made a great boast 
as to how well-the s/anding order had been 
obeyed. The mirth of Frank Buckland and 
his party when, at the breakfast-table, Mrs. 
Buckland related how she had risen early 
and forestalled all her husband’s intentions 
may well be left to the imagination of the 
reader. 

Mr. Bartlett’s actual experiences of his 
superintendence at the Zoo make attractive 
reading, and we will give, in his own words, 
some instances of the difficulties and dangers 
that are to be met with in the handling of 
the wild denizens of the forest and the 
prairie. ‘The various incidents, as narrated 
by himself in his notes, are stirring and 
amusing in turn. 

It is no child’s play to perform the 
operation of cutting off the talons of a 


lion ora tiger, for it must be remembered 


creatures in captivity have 


oppe or 


that these 
but little 
tunity of sharpen- 
ing and shortening 
their claw S, as they 
would do in their 
native wilds. When 
the operation be- 
comes 

however, 
fortunate 
of course 
with all his might, 

and, by reason of 

his great strength 

and activity, be- 

comes very danger- 

ous. The keepers 

catch both front 

feet of the animal 

in straps that have 

a slip-knot; the 

tighter these are 

pulled the more 

firmly the feet can 

be held and drawn 

forward between the bars of the cage. The 
operator, armed with a pair of sharp cutting 
nippers, accomplishes the operation and 
gives the relief required. Whilst undergoing 


necessary, 
the un- 
creature 

resists 
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this operation the animal generally bites the 
iron bars, with considerable danger to his 
teeth. In order to prevent this, how- 
ever, one of the attendants is provided with 
a long pole or bar of wood, which he thrusts 
in front of the anima"’s mouth; the wood 
selected being soft, naturally prevents any 
injury to the teeth. 

It is curious to note, by the way, that the 
skin of a lion or tiger is so tough that the 
claws of either are sometimes broken off, 
or even completely torn out, when fighting. 

As space forbids-us to go any farther into 
the lion and tiger stories, which are plentiful, 
we will hear wnat Mr. Bartlett has to say of 
that famous wolf adventure which took place 
close upon midnight. 

He narrates it as follows : 

“ My instructions to the night-watchman 
were, ‘never to ring the house-bell during 
the night,’ because it not only aroused all 
the family, but, if it rang, they at once knew 
that something was wrong. If, hcwever, he 
had occasion to call me, he was to thrcwa 
handful of gravel at my bedroom window, 
and I would at once attend to him. 

“ Accordingly one dark night the gravel 
striking the glass of my window caused me 
to look out. 

*“* A black wolf is loose in the garden,’ 

said one of the keepers. 

“*] will be with you 
directly,’ was my reply. 

“ Not many minutes 
afterwards I found that 
the wolf had crouched 
in a corner near the 
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“LOOKING WITH A GREEN GLARE AT THE LIGHT.” 


Polar bear’s den. By turning on the watch- 
man’s bull’s-eye lantern we soon caught 
sight of him, his bright eyes looking with a 
green glare at the light. ‘Keep the light 
full on his face,’ was my order to the watch- 
man, ‘and come slowly forward. I will 


creep sideways up to him, and, if I can get a 
good hold, I think we can manage him.’ 
“While the animal was staring at the light 
I seized him by the neck, and with the 
prompt aid of my two assistants we safely 
caged him for the night.” 
What a wonderful man Mr. Bartlett must 


have been! It seems strange to hear 
anyone saying, in plain, business-like 
language, and talk- 

ing of a wolf, too, 

“TI seized him by 

the neck . . . and 

we safely caged 

him for the night !” 

How many of the 

thousands of visi 

tors to the Zoo 

would ever attempt 

such a feat, for a 

feat of daring it 

undoubtedly is. 

It is interesting 
to note that the 
first elephant that 
ever came immedi- 
ately under Mr. 
Bartlett’s charge 
was the celebrated 


Jumbo. On 


subject of Jumbo Mr. Bartlett says: “ The 
African elephant, Jumbo, was received in 
exchange for other animals on June 26th, 1865. 
At that date he was about 4ft. high, and 
he was in a filthy 
and miserable 
condition. I 
handed him over 
to Matthew Scott, 
who, I thought, 
was the most 
likely man to 
attend to my 
instructions 
because he 
had no pre- 
vious experi- 
ence in the 
treatment 
and manage- 
ment of ele- 
phants. The 
first thing 
was to endeavour to remove the accumulated 
filth and dirt from his skin. This was a task 
requiring a considerable amount of labour and 
patience. His feet, for want of attention, had 
grown out of shape, but by scraping and 
rasping their condition rapidly improved. 
Jumbo soon became very frolicsome, however, 
and began to play some very lively tricks, so 
much so that we found it necessary to put 
a stop to his gambols ; this we accomplished 
in a very speedy and effectual manner. 
“Scott and myself, holding him one by 
each ear, administered a good thrashing. He 
quickly recog- 
nised that he 
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was mastered, by lying down and uttering 
a cry of submission. We coaxed him 
and fed him with a few tempting morsels, 
and he ever after appeared to recognise 
that we were his best friends, and he 
lived with us on the best of terms until 
about a year before he was sold. He 
was at that time about twenty-one years 
old, and had attained the enormous size of 
nearly rift. in height. At that age, how- 
ever, elephants as a rule become trouble- 
some and dangerous. Jumbo, not to be out- 
done, destroyed the doors and other parts of 
his house, driving his tusks through the iron 
plates, and splintering the timber in all direc- 
tions, rendering it necessary tc have the house 
propped up (as it still remains) with massive 
timber beams. When in this condition and 
in his house none of the keepers except 
Scott dared go near 

him ; but, strange to 

say, the animal be- 

came perfectly quiet 

as soon as he was 


allowed to be free in 
the Gardens. 

“Tt was during his 
fits of temporary in- 
sanity that 


Jumbo 
broke both his tusks 
by driving them 
through the ironwork 
of his den; they 
broke off inside his 
mouth, probably 
close to his upper 
jawbone. 

“As the tusks of 
elephants continue 
to grow throughout 
the whole of the 
animal’s life, Jumbo’s 
tusks accordingly 
grew again, pushing 
forward the broken 
jagged ends; _ but 
instead of protrud- 
ing in the usual 
way from under the 
upper lip, they grew 
somewhat upwards 
in his mouth, and 
in the course of time it was observed that 
they were forcing their way through the skin 
not far below his eyes. The result of this 
was an abscess on each side of the face. 

“Upon my going to him,” says the late 
Superintendent, “he would allow me to put 
my hand upon these swellings, and appeared 
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by the motion of his trunk to indicate the 
seat or cause of his suffering. I therefore 
determined to cut through the thick skin in 
order to discharge the accumulated pus and 
enable the tusks to grow out of this opening. 
In order to accomplish this I had a steel 
rod made, about 18in. in length, formed with 
a sharp hook at the end, the hook being 
flattened on the inner edge as sharp as a 
razor. 

“With this instrument Scott, the keeper, 
and I entered the den, having previously 
fastened the doors of the house to prevent 
anyone entering and disturbing our pro- 
ceedings, as I was fearful that the noise 
made by the other keepers would alarm our 
patient or cause him to be restless. Standing 
under his lower jaw and passing the instru- 
ment above the swollen part, I hooked it fast 

into the skin, cutting it 
through with a sharp pull. 
The gash produced a most 
frightful discharge of very 
offensive mattter ; the giant 
uttered a loud shriek and 
rushed from 
us, bleeding, 
shaking, and 
trem bling, 
but, strange 
to say, with 
out showing 
any signs of 
anger. After 
a little coax 
ing and talk 
ing to he 
allowed us to 
wash out the 
wound by 
syringing it 

with water. 
“On the following 
morning we deter 
mined _ to operate 
upon the other ab- 
scess on the opposite 
side. We had, how- 
ever, some misgiving 
as to the result of 
our second attempt 
to operate upon him, 
but, to our intense surprise, Jumbo stood 
still. He seemed to await the second cut 
with pleasure and fearful anticipation in one, 
though the sudden pull caused him to start 
and give another cry like the one he uttered 
the day before. The improvement in the 
animal’s condition after these two operations 
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was most remarkable: the tusks soon made 
their appearance, growing through the aper- 
tures that had been cut for the discharge of 
the abscesses instead of coming out under 
the upper lip, or, under ordinary circum- 
stances, their proper place.” 

Of adventure with rhinoceroses Mr. Bartlett 
has much to say. Here, for instance, 
he relates an incident that is worth re- 
telling : 

“Upon one occasion the hairy - eared, 
two-horned rhinoceros, through constantly 
driving one of her horns against the 
bars of her cage, caused it in growing to 
curve backwards until the point was in the 
act of forcing its way through the skin, 
causing it to become ulcerated. In this 
case I had great difficulty in operating, not 
being able to coax the patient into any kind of 
submission, for she persistently exhibited the 
most determined 
resistance to be 
touched. 

“ By means of 
ropes I managed 
to make both of 
her front legs 
fast, attaching 
them to the bars 
of the den. It 
was a_ difficult 
matter to com- 
mence using the 
saw because of 
her obstinate 
determination to 
resist, jerking her 
head from side to 
side with the ut- 
most obstinacy. 
After a little 
while she became 
less violent, and 
I commenced to 
cut off a portion 
of the horn that 
curved backwards. Before I had cut half-way 
through she snapped the saw in two by a 
sudden jerk. Having two more saws at 
hand, the second attempt, I thought, would 
be successful, but another sudden jerk broke 
the second saw. She made desperate strug- 
gles to get free, but finally became thoroughly 
exhausted, whereupon she remained quiet 
for a few seconds, allowing me to complete 
the operation.” 

It will interest readers to know how these 
ungainly brutes are removed from summer 
to winter quarters and wice-versd, and Mr. 
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Bartlett tells us what befell him on a 
memorable occasion :— 

“ Having resolved to remove, for the winter 
months, the two young rhinoceroses to the 
house next to that of the elands, I arranged 
the night before with the keepers to muster 
at six o’clock the following morning. 

“At the appointed time all was ready. 
One of the animals had a strong leather 
collar on, the other a collar made of strong, 
thick, soft rope ; to these collars stout ropes 
were tied, one on each side of the animal. 
The men were divided so as to take charge 
of the ropes attached to the collars, there 
being about twelve men to each animal, and 
one or two others to assist in leading or 
attending tO other matters, such as opening 
or closing gates, keeping the way clear, etc. 
One keeper was to lead off with a bundle of 
new hay on his back, for it was hoped that 


“1 COMMENCED TO CUT OFF A PORTION OF THE HORN.” 


the brutes being hungry would, perhaps, 
follow him at once. 


“When the ropes were made fast, the 
men arranged, and the gates opened, the 
animals came out at an easy trot; seeing 
the crowd of men, however, they suddenly 
turned round and plunged about. This 
caused a great commotion, at the same 
time some of the ropes getting slack became 
entangled among their legs. Knowing the 
danger of their being irritated and annoyed 
I ordered the ropes to be dropped in order 
that they should be disengaged ; then, to 
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keep the animals quiet, I took a loaf of bread 
which had been kept in readiness, and, going 
between them, broke off pieces of bread and 
fed them. 

“ Having attracted their attention by these 
means, they turned round to follow me for 
the bread ; this enabled 
the men to again get hold 
of the ropes. 





to have carried out the most arduous dental 
operation on record. The male hippopotamus, 
“Obaysch,” had been suffering from a frac- 
tured tooth, and, fearing the resulting conse- 
quences might be serious, he had a strong 
oak fence fixed between the animal’s pond 








‘DRAGGING BEHIND THEM ALL MY BRAVE ARMY.” 


* No sooner had we started, however, when 
I found their pace rapidly increasing from a 
walk to a trot, and from a trot toa gallop, 
myself taking the lead. Away we went full 
pelt; I was closely followed by my rough 
friends, dragging behind them all my brave 
army, whose weight, strength, and determined 
efforts did not appear to make the least 
difference to the speed of my _ pursuers. 
Fortunately I had 
directed the gates of 
the yard leading to 
the house to be kept 
wide open. The 
animals bolted after 
me, in and across the 
yard, into the house ; 
I threw the re 
maining por 
tions of the loaf 
on the floor and 
scrambled over 
the rails out of 
the way of dan 
ger; they fol 
lowed close at 
my heels, then 
came to a sud 
den stop inside 
the house, and 
all was well.” 

Mr. Bartlett 
may justly claim 


A DENTAL OPERATION. 


and the iron railings. The dental operation 
was successfully accomplished, but not with- 
out a fearful struggle. Mr. Bartlett prepared 
a powerful pair of forceps, more than aft. 
long ; with these he grasped the patient’s frac- 
tured incisor, thinking that, with a firm and 
determined twist, he would gain possession 
of the coveted piece of ivory. This, how- 
ever, was not so easily done, for the brute, 
astonished at 
his impudence, 
rushed back, 
tearing the in- 
strument from 
his hands, and, 
looking as wild 
as a hippo- 
potamus can 
look, charging 
just as the 
operator had 
recovered the 
improvised 
forceps. Un- 
daunted, how- 
ever, Mr. Bart- 
lett made 
another at- 
tempt, and this 
time held on 
long enough 
to cause the 
loose tooth to 
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shift its position, but was again obliged 
to relinquish his hold. He had no occa- 
sion to say, “Open your mouth, please,” 
for the brute did this to the fullest extent. 
Under such auspicious circumstances the 
operator had no difficulty in again seizing 
the coveted morsel, and this time drew 
it forth, with a sharp pull and a_power- 
ful twist. One of the most remarkable 
circumstances appeared to be the enor- 
mous force ot the air when blown from the 
dilated nostrils of the great beast whilst 
enraged. The patient’s furious charges 
against the iron-barred gateway were sufficient 
to loosen the brickwork by which the gate 
was held ; had the gate fallen at that moment 
the courageous dentist pro fem. would have 
been crushed beneath it. 

Bears are proverbially treacherous, and 
have ever been a source of much interest at 
the Zoo, and we have an instance of the 
escape of a Polar bear during the time 
Mr. A. Miller was Superinten- 
dent of the Zoological Society’s 
Gardens. 

The large Polar bear inmate at 
the time managed to escape from 
his den. He was discovered, a 
little before six o’clock one morn- 


ing, seated among 
the shrubs in the 
Gardens. An alarm 
immediately 
raised, and all the 


was 


keepers were as- 
sembled armed 
with forks and 
sticks and anything 
else available. The 
head keeper, 
James Hunt (with 
that care that be- 
comes a thoughtful 
husband and 
father), made the 
best of his way to the apartments where his 
wife and children slept at the back of the old, 
or circular, aviary. Telling his wife of the 
danger, he closed the shutters of the windows 
and locked the door, making sure of their 
being safe. He then proceeded to the scene 
of action. 

Our white friend looked steadily at the 
pale faces, and, not appearing anxious to try 
his strength, he walked leisurely away from 
the crowd, who, like most other crowds, felt 
bound to follow. A strong cord being in 
readiness, and carried by Hunt, was thrown 
lasso-like and with good aim, the noose 

Vol. xx.—30. 
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having caught over the animal’s head. The 
brute at once made off, and quickly got over 
some palings; but here a struggle took 
place. The men held on bravely, and the 
cord fitted tighter round the neck of our 
Arctic traveller, who now put forth his 
tremendous power, so much so that, after 
several jerks and a determined pull, snap 
went the line close under the ear, leaving 
the noose fixed like a tight collar round the 
throat. With an angry growl and a scratch 
or two with his paws he managed to rid him- 
self of the unpleasant bandage, then shaking 
himself and looking round on all sides, 
seemingly with a determination not to be 
caught in that way again, he trotted off ata 
brisker pace than before. 

No sooner was an attempt made to follow 
him than he turned to face his foes, and 
satisfied most of them that a too close 
acquaintance was dangerous ; at the same 
time it was clear that he had no particular 


“HE MADE OFF AND GOT OVER SOME PALINGS.” 


wish to rush into mischief. As the men 
stood still in a body he merely looked at 
them, and, after a few seconds’ consideration, 
walked leisurely away. 

It was then arranged to muster in front of 
him whenever he attempted to go in any 
direction leading out of the Gardens, or to 
any part of the Gardens in which he was 
likely to do damage. 

If this plan succeeded the men could turn 
him without going near enough to be in any 
great danger. After two or three hours’ hard 
work they managed to drive him into the 
passage at the end of the carnivora dens, on 
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the north side, and close to the den from 
which he had escaped. Here he was at 
once secured. Possibly no one suffered 
anything equal in comparison to the fright 
of the wife and children of the head keeper, 
who had been carefully locked in, and who 
were in the dark all this time. They naturally 
supposed that everybody must have been 
killed in the struggle. 

The most dangerous inmates of the Zoo, 
however, are not always to be gauged by 
their size. The reptile-house is, perhaps, the 
weirdest place in these islands. Here are 
cobras, vipers, and rattlesnakes. The slightest 
negligence may mean the death of one or 
more of the keepers, and a tragic instance is 
told of how Keeper Girling met his death at 
the fangs of a cobra. 

Girling at the time was keeper in the 
Zoological Society’s reptile-house. From the 
testimony of his fellow-keeper, Girling had 
been out all night drinking, although when he 
returned to his duties in the morning his 
condition was not observed. Soon after he 
entered the room he terrified his assistant 
by taking from the cage the Indian cobra, 
holding it up, and telling his companion that 
he wasinspired. He held the serpent before 


his face, when, with a lightning-like dart, the 


beast struck him with his poison-fangs across 
the nose and between the eyes, inflicting 
several punctured wounds. The terrified 
keeper instantly threw the snake into its 
cage, the blood meanwhile slowly running 
down his face. 

Here is Mr. Bartlett’s graphic version of 
the story: “About five minutes after this 
alarming incident I met Girling; he appeared 
alarmed, and exclaimed, ‘I’m a dead mari? 
He walked backwards and forwards for a few 
seconds, then, apparently recovering himself, 
said, ‘I'll not give up,’ and, going to the 
sink, bathed his face with cold water. While 
this was going on I sent for a cab and also 
for a medical man. ‘The cab arrived before 
the doctor, and I sent two keepers with him 
to the University Hospital ; on arriving there 
it required all their assistance to get him 
from the cab into the hospital. Desperate 
remedies were tried to save his life, but I am 
sorry to add he died within an hour of his 
arrival.” 
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It also comes within the duties of a 
Superintendent of the Zoo to keep a sharp 
look-out for any fresh specimens that may 
be bought at a fair price, and here is a 
startling instance of contempt of danger, 
arising from sheer ignorance. 

Mr. Bartlett tells it thus :— 

“One day a sailor came to the Gardens 
and asked for me. When I went to him he 
held in his hand a very old and ragged rice- 
bag. He said: ‘I’ve got a fine stinging 
fellow here for you.’ 

“IT asked what he meant, so he opened 
the bag and showed me one of the largest 
and fiercest-looking cobras I had ever seen. 
I felt somewhat alarmed lest the brute 
should attempt to escape, so I advised the 
sailor to remain quiet until I obtained, from 
an adjoining room, a large fish-globe, into 
which I told him to drop the serpent, bag 
and all, and then secured the top. I asked 
him how he became possessed of this dan- 
gerous creature. 

“* Caught it among some timber,’ said he, 
‘on board a ship at Blackwall, just home 
from India.’ 

“*And how did you get here with it in 
that old rag ?’ 

“* Well,’ said he, ‘I took the train from 
Blackwall and the omnibus from Fenchurch 
Street, and he’ (meaning the snake) ‘ was 
quite still all the way.’ 

“«* What do you want for it ?’ 

“¢Ten shillings and my expenses,’ which 
I paid. He asked me if I would take 
another if he caught it, as he had seen one 
larger than the one he had brought with 
him. 

“T gave him some good advice, and told 
him the danger to which he had exposed 
himself and his fellow-passengers by train and 
omnibus. I explained to him the best 
method of catching and bringing the next 
snake he found, but I never saw any more 
of him, so I am inclined to suppose he failed 
to capture the second cobra. 

“I may add that the one I bought was a 
fine, strong, and poisonous beast, and lived 
several years in captivity. No doubt my new 
acquisition had fed, while on board ship, 
upon the rats and mice it could easily find 
there.” 
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[We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted] 

















A STUDENT-HUNT IN ST. PETERSBURG. 

The University students of St. Petersburg have 
been ‘‘ on strike.” As one sees them slowly walking 
along the Nevsky Prospect, wearing a 
peaked cap and a long military great 
coat faced with the colours of the various 
branches of study, they have but little in 
common with other European students. 
Once a year they cast aside their gloomy 
air, for they march along the ‘‘ Nevsky,” 
and sing the old student-song, ‘‘ Gaudeamus 
Igitur.” For some unknown reason the 
police forbade the observance of this custom. 
Nevertheless, the students marched as usual 
on February 20th, 1899, and were extremely 
quiet in their behaviour. Outside the Uni- 
versity they were charged by a body of 1,000 
police and mounted gendarmes, and the 
picture reproduced above is a photograph 
of a crayon drawing, which shows the way 
in which the students were cruelly lashed 
by the ‘* nagaike,” or loaded reins, of the 
mounted troops. This crayon drawing from 
life has been reproduced in a small size, 
and is now being sold nae 
secretly in St. Petersburg 
for the benefit of those stu- 
dents who have been expelled 
in consequence of the subse- 
quent disorders. It will be 
understood that for obvious 
reasons we are unable to give 
the name and address of our 
contributor. 

AN AUTOMATIC MONEY- 

30X. 

The next photograph is of 
a money-box which was cut 
out of wood by hand. Ifa 
coin is placed in the bird’s 
beak it will overbalance the 
bird, allowing the coin to 
drop from its beak into the 
mouth of the crocodile and, 
passing down its throat, to 
slide into the box below, 
around the sides of which 


the cat is chasing a mouse. This interesting contri- 
bution is sent us by Mr. George Pritchard, of 2, 
Stock Street, Salford, near Manchester. 





AN EXTRAORDINARY VEHICLE. 

The vehicle in this picture is an ordinary rock- 
ing-chair, which was not strengthened in any way 
for the unusual use to which it was put, not even 
the rockers being shod. Mr. R. E. Gaskill, of 
Bridgeport, New Jersey, is the driver, He was 
clad in a linen dust-coat and a hat generally known 
as ‘‘grandfather’s.” A pair of rubber boots and a 
huge pair of fur gloves completed his incongruous 
attire. The umbrella, which was fastened to the back 
of the chair, was red, white, and blue, and had been 
part of his outfit for a Presidential campaign. The 
photograph is a snap-shot, taken while in motion. 
Mr. Gaskill drove about five miles in his novel sleigh 
without meeting with any accident. The fact that the 
rockers are farther apart in front than behind made his 
ride a dangerous one, and some neat balancing feats 
were necessary to prevent an upset when going 
over uneven snow. The horse had not been out 
for some time and was very frisky, Mr. Gas- 





kill thus having to lean back 
quickly several times in order 
to escape the heels of the 
quadruped. The rocker- 
runners had worn about three- 
quarters of an inch during the 
trip, and the chair was nearly 
racked to pieces. It goes 
without saying that all who 
saw Mr. Gaskill stopped for 
a second look, and it is safe 
to assert that it will be some 
time before anyone conceives 
of a more extraordinary 
vehicle. The ride was not 
an advertisement, nor the 
result of a freak wager, but 
simply for the novelty of 
the thing. This interesting 
picture was sent by Mr. 
Alex. H. Craig, of Wood 


bury, N.J. 
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A DOG'S WONDERFUL ESCAPE. 
This is the portrait of a wonderful dog 
who went over Shoshone Falls, Idaho, last 
September, the only living thing that ever 


' 


went over and 

was not instantly 

killed. Snake 

River flowsthrough 

a cavern, carved in 

solid igneous rock. 

Suddenly the tra- 

veller finds himself 

on the verge of a 

great canyon, into 

the abysmal depths 

of which dash the 

foaming waters of 

Shoshone Falls. 

The mighty torrent 

plunges in an un- 

broken fall of 

220ft., which is 

6oft. higher than 

Niagara Falls. The 

owner of the dog is the hotel proprietor at Shoshone. The 
dog bit a little child, and its owner threw it into Snake 
River above the Falls, poor doggie being carried over and 
landed on a rock in the river below. Its owner, finding it 
alive, was filled with contrition at his rash act, and hurried to 
the rescue. The only injuries sustained by the dog were a 
few scratches and the loss of all its toe-nails. The dog is 
now prized as a curiosity, and will live out the rest of its life 
in great ease. Mr. W. J. Reese, of Berlin, Dallas County, 
Ala., sends these photos. of the dog and the Falls in question, 
and vouches for the truth of the story. 


NOT A SPIDER'S WEB. 

Mr. M. Atkinson, of 76, Christchurch Road, Streatham 
Hill, S.W., sends the next photo., with the following descrip- 
tion: ‘* This is a view of the glass in our garden-door after it 
had banged to, through a draught. The glazier who replaced 
it said he had put in hundreds of windows, but had never 
seen such a strange breakage, spreading, as it did, from a 
point all over the window (rather a large one) without a 
single particle of glass falling !” 


A SPANISH AUNT SALLY. 

During the Spanish-American War the 
feeling against Spain and Spaniards in 
general developed into various phases, some 
of which were grotesque. The idea shown 
in the above photo. was to give the visitor 
to the country fair a chance to show his 
hatred of everything Spanish, and at the 
same time demonstrate his expertness at 
throwing. The ammunition used were base- 
balls—three throws for five cents. This 
combination of patriotism and commercial 
industry is certainly unique. Photo. by Mr. 
W. R. Tilton, Prairie Depét, Ohio. 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY CUSTOM. 

This photograph does not represent the interior of 
a crockery shop, much as the display lends itself to 
the supposition. It is the photograph of the kitchen 
of a fisherwoman’s house in a Kincardineshire village. 
The large assortment of dishes would lead one to 
think that the family dined pretty well, and that there 
were a great many mouths to fill, but when it is stated 
that the household consists of the fisherwoman and 
her son, and that their fare is scanty, or at least 
** naething by ordinar’,” the question naturally arises 
—Whence this display ?. When it is mentioned further 
that the greater proportion of the dishes have never 
been in use, and are simply there as ornaments, one 
wonders further—Why this extravagance ? The explan- 
ation is this: There seems to be a rivalry among the 
fisherwomen as to who will have the best display of 
crockery, and this particular rivalry is not confined to 
one particular village, but to most of the hamlets 
round the Kincardineshire and Aberdeenshire coasts. 
Some of the collections have been handed down 
from generation to generation, and though the lady 
who owns this one would 
be considered well in the 
running, there are other 
collections which would 
probably beat this one. 
Housewives can readily 
appreciate the remark of 
the owner that “‘ they 
were an awfu’ wark to 
keep clean.” This photo. 
is sent by Mr. William 
Findlay, 89, Leslie Ter- 
race, Aberdeen. 


“THE VALLEY OF 
SHADOW OF DEATH. 

This photo., which is 
interesting from the point 
of view of comparison 
with modern battlefields, 
is one of a series of pano- 
ramic pictures of the pla- 
teau before Sebastopol, 
taken during the Crimean 
War by the late Mr. Roger 
Fenton. Hundreds of the 
old - fashioned cannon - 
balls that were used during 
the Crimean War are seen 
scattered over a hollow 
where Death has claimed 
many a brave man. 
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A PROLIFIC PIGEON. 

The pigeon whose 
portrait we give In our 
next photo. is a record- 
beater, but not in the 
way of long distances. 
Her feats consist in lay- 
ing more eggs than any 
other pigeon living. It 
is a well-known fact that 
mother pigeons as a rule 
lay only two eggs to 
hatch, but this peculiar 
bird always lays three 
or four eggs, though as 
soon as its young make 
their appearance in the 
world the naughty 
mother generally kills 
two out of four, or one 


out of three. The bird, which is a very big one, and 


has a nest twice as large as that generally allotted to 
ordinary pigeons, belongs to Mr. C. J. S. Thoday, of 
The Laurels, Willingham, Cambs. The photo. was 
taken by Mr. Bert Cole, Willingham. 
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THERE'S A SHEEP ON THE ROOF! 

It was a house of four stories and 4oft. high, and 
the sheep, which was a big one, was standing on the 
ridge of the shed looking down upon the street below 
and upon the passers-by, who began to gather and 
gape with wonder at such an extraordinary spectacle. 
How did it get there? The spectators thought it would 
grow dizzy and come down in a hurry, for there was 
quite a gale blowing at the time, but it scampered 
about as surefooted as a goat. A visit to the back of 
the house male it plain how the animal had 


reached the roof. While being driven past a broken 
wall at the back of the houses shown it broke away 
from its companions and lost its head, as single sheep 
usually do. It cleared the boundary wall with a jump 
and got on to a parting wall between the houses, 
running along which it reached the lowest edge of a 
roof with another jump of about 3ft., and from this 
roof it jumped up to another, and finally got across 
to a third, where it was satisfied to remain. , 
It was there two hours. - Finally the tenant 
of the house, with assistance, got some laths 
with which to poke at it and make a noise 
on the shed, and so the innocent intruder was 
induced to go back by the same dangerous 
path he had come. Mr. F. Forster, of 
29, Lowther Street, Whitehaven, is respon- 
sible for this contribution. 
A DOUBLE-FACED GENTLEMAN. 

This double-faced gentleman, with a cork- 
screw neck, is not a monstrosity, but an 
everyday gentleman, an American photo- 
grapher by the name of Peter Gold, of Cin- 
cinnati. His partner in business, Mr. Matt 
Levi, made the odd picture of Mr. Gold by 
a simple double exposure, cleverly joining the 
two negatives, however, so that they have the 
appearance of being only one. By covering 
one of the faces with a sheet of paper the 
picture becomes quite commonplace, espe- 
cially if the cigar half is allowed to show, 
when the coat and necktie fit as they should. 
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A VEGETABLE CONTORTIONIST. 

Here are two photos. of an extraordinary occurrence 
that befell a plant of dog’s- mercury growing in 
Charterhouse Copse. A hazel nut had been 
attacked by a nuthatch and a clean round hole made 
in it at one end—the marks of the blows of the bird’s 
beak being clearly visible in the actual specimen. The 
nut was dropped by the bird after the kernel had been 
removed and happened to fall to the ground with the 
hole downwards. Into this hole grew the tip of the 


sprouting dog’s-mercury, and 
finding itself in a blind alley the 
plant was compelled to describe 
a complete circle within the 
cavity of the nutshell and to 
emerge at the same hole as that 
by which it had entered. Hav- 
ing executed this gymnastic feat 
the plant seems to have got 
along quite happily, for all its 
upper leaves are quite normal, 
though one of its lower leaves 
had to twist itself uncomfort- 
ably to get out to the light of 
day. The plant lifted the nut 
several inches off the ground 
as it grew. The first photo. 
shows the plant and nut as 
they grew, the second the 
nut opened to show the curv- 
ing stem. Mr. Oswald H. 
Latter, of Charterhouse, God- 
alming, sends this photo. 
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A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY CYCLIST. 

Though the pneumatic tyre is an invention of the 
present generation, it would seem at first sight of 
the accompanying photograph that the art of cycling 
was known and practised nearly as far back as 
three hundred years ago! Mr. J. D. Day, who 
sends this novel subject, says in his letter: “I 
inclose a photograph of a window in Stoke Poges 
Church, near Slough, popularly known as _ the 
‘ Bicycle Window,’ as the figure looks exactly as if 
it were coasting on a velocipede of ancient design. 
As, however, the window dates from the seventeenth 
century it cannot be meant for this. Its true mean- 
ing remains a subject for conjecture.” Antiquarians, 
please note. 

EVERYTHING MADE OF CORN. 

This is a photo. of the Burlington Railway Com- 
pany’s exhibit at the Omaha Exposition, and it is 
said to be the finest exhibit ever shown by a railway 
corporation. Everything illustrated in the adjvining 
photograph is made of corn, corn-stalks, and silk. 
Even the pictures on the walls are made from grains 
of corn of various colours, blended and arranged to 
form the wonderful pictures. There are several 
amusing yarns about Kansas and its corn. It is 
said that in Karsas when you see a waggon on the 
road, looking as if it 
were loaded with corn- 
silk, it is only the old 
farmer’s whiskers 
stacked up _ behind 
him. Most of the 
streets are paved, the 
grains of corn being 
used for cobblestones, 
while the cobs are hol- 
lowed out and used for 
sewer-pipes. The husk, 
when taken off whole 
and stood on end, 
makes a nice tent for 
the children to play in. 
A dozen grains furnish 
a supply of horse-feed 
for a livery stable. 
Moreover, it seems 
that if the soil were 
not soft and deep it 
would be impossible to 
harvest the corn, as it 
would grow to such a 
height. However, as 
it is, the ears get so 
heavy that their weight 
actually presses the 
stalk deep into the 
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ground, thus bringing the ear near enough to be 
chopped off with an axe bya tall man. Photo. sent 
by Mr. W. R. Tilton, Prairie Depét, Ohio. 








Be” 
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A HALFPENNY A YARD LONG, 

Mr. H. Morton, of School House, Bradfield College, 
Reading, has come across this interesting curiosity 
among a collection belonging to a friend of his. The 
picture represents an old halfpenny rolled out a 
yard in length. It is to be doubted whether the 
authorities at the Mint would feel inclined to take 
back the so-called coin as being ‘‘ faulty,” but 
perhaps the owner thereof will try his luck and let 
us know. 
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GETTING HIS MONEY'S WORTH. 

**T send you a photo. which was taken 
just at the right time,” says Mr. R. F. 
Jollye, of 20, Albert Road, Dover. ‘It 
was taken in Australia, and I hope you will 
think it worth a place in THE STRAND. 
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A STUDY IN COMPARISONS. 

The Rev. Thomas Lander, of E. Thurrock Rectory, 
Grays, Essex, in sending the above pkoto., writes : 
‘*T inclose a photograph of a small penny loaf that has 
been in the possession of my family for a century. 
The harvest had been very bad, and in consequence 
the flour did not make good bread ; this is indicated 
by the colour of the loaf, but cannot, of course, be 
fully expressed in the photograph. Thinking the 
picture might lead people to be thankful for the large 
loaf in this present year 1900, I have had a penny 
loaf of to-day bought at an ordinary baker’s, and I 
have placed it by the side of the 1800 loaf, with the 
curious result shown.” The photograph was taken 
by Mr. Alfred Russell, Grays. 


It represents a man who is being swung completely 
round in a swinging-boat. The boat is not con- 
structed as ordinary swinging-boats usually are, as it 
will be seen that the occupant is not pulling himself 
over, but the three men below are doing it for him.” 


TAKEN FROM ALOFT. 

Mr. O. M. Poole sends the next picture all the way 
from Yokohama, Japan, and he explains the circum- 
stances under which it was taken as follows: ‘‘ Here- 
with I send you a photograph, which, as it is a rather 
peculiar-looking thing, you might like to put in the 
‘Curiosities.’ At first sight it looks like an in- 
explicable accident, but it is really a snap-shot, 
looking down on the deck of the yacht Daimiyo, 
taken while on a sail from Yokohama to Tomivoka.” 


AN ELECTRIC SPARK. 

This is the portrait of a small but perfectly genuine 
electric flash, produced by a spark coil; the 
** sitting ” occupied less than one ten-thousandth part 
of a second. But it isa good likeness, for all that. 
The delicacy of design is as beautiful as it is extra- 
ordinary. Mr. P. Mulholland, of 2, Madras Villas, 
Eltham, Kent, is the contributor. 
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